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A THOUSAND THOUGHTS 



' I go here and there, culling out of several books the sentences that 
be.st please me, not to keep them (for I have no memory' to retain them 
in), but to transplant them into this; where, to say the truth, they are .. 
no more nune than in their first places '—Montaigne 

' Why are not more gems from our great authors scattered over the 
country? Great books are not in everybody's reach; and though it is 
better to know them thoroughly than to know them only- here and there, 
yet it is a good work to give a little to those who have nether time nor 
means to get more. Let every book-worm, when in any fragrant scarce 
old tome he discovers a sentence, a story, an illustratiixi, that does his 
heart good, hasten to give it' — Coleridge 4 
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PREFACE. 



The extracts contained in this volume are arranged 
alphabetically according to subject. Some of them 
are of established reputation, but a large number are 
of ^ less familiar character and deserve to be better 
known. 

With a view to limit the field of selection and 

avoid much of the matter common to other collec- 
tions, Shakspeare has been omitted, and the extracts 

are taken exclusively from the works of deceased 

authors, 

A. B. D. 



A THOUSAND THOUGHTS 

FROM 

VARIOUS AUTHORS. 



ACTOR. 

His was the spell o'er hearts 

Which only acting lends — 
The youngest of the sister arts, 

Where all their beauty blends : 
For ill can Poetry express 

Full many a tone of thought sublime ; 
And Painting, mute and motionless, 

Steals but a glance of Time. 
But by the mighty Actor brought, 

Illusion's perfect triumphs come — 
Verse ceases to be airy thought, 

And Sculpture to be dumb. 

Campbell, Valedictory Stanzas to y. P. Kemhle. 

ACTOR, 

The Painter dead, yet still he charms the eye ; 
While England lives his fame can never die : 
But he who struts his hour upon the stage 
Can scarce extend his fame for half an age : 
Nor pen nor pencil can the Actor save. 
The art and artist share one common grave. 

/y/y , Garrick, Prologue to * The Clandestine Marriae»* 
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ACTOR. 
The Actor only shrinks from Time's award ; 
Feeble tradition is his memory's guard ; 
By whose faint breath his merits must abide, 
Unvouched by proof — to substance unallied ! 
E'en matchless Garrick's art, to heaven resigned, 
No fixed effect, no model leaves behind ! 
The grace of action — the adapted mien 
Faithful as nature to the varied scene ; 
The expressive glance— whose subtle comment draws 
Entranced attention and a mute applause; 
Gesture that marks, with force and feeling fraught, 
A sense in silence, and a will in thought ; 
Harmonious speech, whose pure and liquid tone 
Gives verse a music scarce confessed its own; 
As light from gems assumes a brighter ray, 
And clothed with orient hues, transcends the day ! 
Passion's wild break — and frown that awes the sense, 
And every charm of gentler eloquence — 
All perishable \ like the electric fire. 
But strike the frame — and as they strike expire ; 
Incense too pure a bodied flame to bear, 
Its fragrance charms the sense, and blends with air. 

Sheridan, Verses to the Memory o/Garrick. 
ACTOR. 

Poets to ages yet unborn appeal, 

And latest times the eternal nature feel. 

Though blended here the praise of bard and player, 

While more than half becomes the actor's share, 

Relentless Death untwists the mingled fame, 

And sinks the player in the poet's name. 

The pliant muscles of the various face, 

The mien that gave each sentence strength and grace. 

The tuneful voice, the eye that spoke the mind. 

Are gone, nor leave a single trace behind. 

R. Lloyd, The Actor. 
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AFFECTION, 

To soothe thy sickness, watch thy health, 
Partake, but never waste thy wealth, 
Or stand with smiles unmurmuring by, 
And lighten half thy poverty ; 
Do all but close thy dying eye. 
For that I could not live to try ; 
To these alone my thoughts aspire; 
More can I do, or thou require ? 

Byron, Bride o/Ahydot^ 
AFFLICTION. 

It is pleasant to consider, that whilst we are lamenting 
our particular afflictions to each other, and repining at the 
inequality of condition, were it possible to throw off our pre- 
sent miserable state, we cannot name the person whose con- 
dition in every particular we would embrace and prefer, and 
an impartial inquiry into the pride, ill-nature, ill-health, 
guilt, spleen, or particularity of behaviour of others, gener- 
ally ends in a reconciliation to our dear selves. 

Steele, Guardian^ No. 54. 



AFFLICTION 

In such a world, so thorny, and where none 
Finds happiness unblighted, or, if found, 
Without some thistly sorrow at its side. 
It seems the part of wisdom, and no sin 
Against the law of love, to measure lots 
With less distinguished than ourselves, that thus 
We may with patience bear our moderate ills. 
And sympathise with others suffering more. 

Cowper, Winter Evening, 
B 2 
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.AFFLICTION, 



Angelic forms, and happy spirits, are 
Above the malice of perplexing care : 
But that's a blessing too sublime, too high, 
For those who bend beneath mortality. 

Pomfret, To his Friend in Ajffliciion. 



AFFLICTION. 

The great, in affliction, bear a countenance more princely 
than they are wont ; for it is the temper of the highest 
hearts, like the palm tree, to strive most upwards when it is 

most burthened. sir p. Sidney, Arcadia, bk. iv. 

AGITATORS, 

He that goeth about to persuade a multitude that they 
are not so well governed .as they ought to be shall never 
want attentive and favourable hearers ; because they know 
the manifold defects whereunto every kind of regiment is 
subject, but the secret lets and difficulties, which in public 
proceedings are innumerable and inevitable, they have not 
ordinarily the judgment to consider. 

Hooker, Ecclesiastical Polity, 
AGITATORS, 

Because half-a-dozen grasshoppers under a fern make 
the field ring with their importunate chink, whilst thousands 
of great cattle, reposed beneath the shadow of the British 
oak, chew the cud and are silent, pray do not imagine that 
those who make the noise are the only inhabitants of the 
field ; that of course they are many in number ; or that, after 
all, they are other than the little, shrivelled, meagre, hopping, 
though loud and troublesome, insects of the hour. 

Edmund Burke, Rejections on Revolution in France, 
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AGRICULTURE. 

The antiquity of this art is certainly not to be contested 
with any other. The three first men in the world were a 
gardener, a ploughman, and a grazier ; and if any man 
object that the second of these was a murderer, I desire he 
would consider that, as soon as he was so, he quitted our 
profession and turned builder. We are all bom to this art, 
and taught by nature to nourish our bodies by the same 
earth out of which they were made, and to which they miist 
return, and pay at last for their sustenance. Behold the 
original and primitive nobility of all these great persons, who 
are too proud now, not only to till the ground, but almost to 
tread upon it ! We may talk what we please of lilies and 
lions rampant, and spread eagles, in fields d^or or d^argent ; 
but if heraldry were guided by reason, a plough in a field 
arable would be the most noble and ancient arms. 

Cowley, Essay on AgHcuUure. 
ALPS. 

Above me are the Alps, 

The palaces of Nature, whose vast walls 
Have pinnacled in clouds their snowy scalps. 

And throned Eternity in icy halls 

Of cold sublimity, where forms and falls 
The avalanche — the thunderbolt of snow ! 

All that expands the spirit, yet appals, 
Gather around these summits, as to show 
How Earth may pierce to Heaven, yet leave vain man below. 

Byron, Childt Harold^ canto iii. st. 6a. 

ALPS, 

Who first beheld those everlasting clouds, 
Seed-time and harvest, morning, noon, and night. 
Still where they were, steadfast, immovable ; 
Who first beholds the Alps — that mighty chain 
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Of mountains, stretching on from east to west, 

So massive, yet so shadowy, so ethereal, 

As to belong rather to heaven than earth— 

But instantly receives into his soul 

A sense, a feeling that he loses not ; 

A something that informs him 'tis a moment 

Whence he may date henceforward and for ever ? 

Rogers, Italy. 

ALPS, 

TwAS at this instant — while there glowed 

This last, intensest gleam of light — 
Suddenly, through the opening road. 

The valley burst upon my sight ! 
That glorious valley, with its lake, 

And Alps on Alps in clusters swelling, 
Mighty and pure, and fit to make 

The ramparts of a Godhead's dwelling. 

I stood entranced — as Rabbins say 
This whole assembled, gazing world 

Will stand, upon that awful day. 

When the Ark's Light, aloft unfurled. 

Amid the opening clouds shall shine 

Divinity's own radiant sign ! 

Mighty Mont Blanc, thou wert to me. 

That minute, with thy brow in heaven, 
As sure a sign of Deity 

As e'er to mortal gaze was given. 
Nor ever, were I destined yet 

To live my life twice o'er again. 
Can I the deep-felt awe forget. 

The dream, the trance that rapt me then ! 

Moore, Rhymes on the Road. 
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ALPS AT SUNRISE. 

Such a sunrise ! The giant Alps seemed literally to rise 
from their purple beds, and putting on their crowns of gold, 
to send up hallelujahs almost audible. 

Washington Allston, Letters, 



ALPS AT SUNSET. 

On our return saw Mont Blanc, with its attendant 
mountains, in the fullest glory, the rosy light shed on them 
by the setting sun, and their peaks rising so brightly behind 
the dark rocks in front, as if they belonged to some better 
world, or as if Astraea was just then leaving the glory of her 
last footsteps on their summits : nothing was ever so grand 

and beautiful. Moore, Letters. 

ANGEL. 

TwAS then, as slumbering on my couch I lay, 
A sudden splendour seemed to kindle day, 
A breeze came breathing in : a sweet perfume. 
Blown from eternal gardens filled the room ; 
And in a void of blue, that clouds invest. 
Appeared a daughter of the realms of rest. 
Her head a ring of golden glory wore, 
Her honoured hand the sacred volume bore. 
Her raiment glittering seemed a silver white, 
And all her sweet companions sons of light. 
• • • • * 

The scene moves off, while all its ambient sky 
Is turned to wondrous music as they fly ; 
And soft the swelling sounds of music grow, 
And faint their softness, till they fail below. 

Parnell, Piety or the Vision, 
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ANGEL. 

Fair rounds of radiant points invest his hair ; 
Celestial odours breathe through purpled air, 
And wings, whose colours glittered on the day, 
Wide at his back their gradual plumes display. 
The form ethereal bursts upon his sight. 
And moves in all the majesty of light. 

Parnell, The Hertnit. 
MINISTERING ANGELS, 

And is there care in heaven ? And is there love 
In heavenly spirits to these creatures base, 

That may compassion of their evils move ? 
There is : — else much more wretched were the cj^se 
Of men than beasts. But O, the exceeding grace 

Of highest God that loves his creatures so. 
And all his works with mercy doth embrace. 

That blessed Angels he sends to and fro. 

To serve to wicked man, to serve his wicked foe ! 

How oft do they their silver bowers leave 

To come to succour us that succour want ! 
How oft do they with golden pinions cleave 

The flitting skies, like flying pursuivant. 

Against foul flends, to aid us militant ! 
They for us fight, they watch and duly ward. 

And their bright squadrons round about us plant; 
And all for love, and nothing for reward ; 
O, why should heavenly God to men have such regard ! 

Spenser, Faerie QueetUt b. it c. viii. z, 2. 
APOCAL YPSE. 

The Apocalypse of St John is the majestic image of a 
high and stately tragedy, shutting up and intermingling her 
solemn scenes and acts with a sevenfold chorus of hallelujahs 

and harping S)rmphonieS. MUton, Reason o/Ckurch Government. 
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ROMAN AQUEDUCTS. 

See distant mountains leave their valleys dry, 
And o'er the proud arcade their tribute pour, 
To lave imperial Rome. Thomwn, Liberty, pt. i. 



ROMAN AQUEDUCTS, 

I DO not know anything more striking than these endless 
arches of Roman Aqueducts, pursuing with great strides 
their irregular course over the desert They suggest the 
idea of immensity, of durability, of simplicity, of boundless 
power, reckless of cost and labour, all for a useful purpose, 
and regardless of beauty. A river in mid-air, which had 
been flowing on ceaselessly for fifteen or eighteen hundred 
or two thousand years, poured its cataracts into the streets 
and public squares of Rome when she was mistress and also 
when she was the slave of nations ; and quenched the thirst 
of Attila and of Genseric as it had before quenched that of 
Brutus and Caesar, and as it has since quenched that of 
beggars and of popes. simond. 

ARCHITECTURE, 

The supreme excellence of the ancient architecture has 
never once been called in question, and is abundantly testified 
by the awful ruins of amphitheatres, aqueducts, arches and 
columns, that are the daily objects of veneration, though not 
of imitation. This art, it is observable, has never been im- 
proved in later ages in one single instance ; but every just 
and legitimate edifice is still formed according to the five 
old established orders, to which human wit has never been 
able to add a sixth of equal sjrmmetry and strength. 

Dr. Joseph Warton. Adventurer, No. 127. 
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ORDERS OF ARCHITECTURE. 

First, unadorned, 
And nobly plain, the manly Doric rose ; 
The Ionic then, with decent matron grace. 
Her airy pillar heaved ; luxuriant, last, 
The rich Corinthian spread her wanton wreath. 

Thomson, Liberty. 

ORDERS OF ARCHITECTURE. 

The history of architecture, like that of other arts, marks 
out the progression of manners. Among the Dorians it 
carried with it the austerity of their national character, 
which displayed itself in their language and musia The 
lonians added to its original simplicity an elegance which 
has excited the universal admiration of posterity. The 
•Corinthians, a rich and luxurious people, not contented with 
former improvements, extended the art to the very verge 
of vicious refinement ; and thus (so connected in their 
origin are the arts, so similar in their progress and revolu- 
tions) the same genius produced those three characters 
of style in architecture which Dionysius of Halicamassus, 
one of the most judicious critics of Greece, remarked in its 

language. 

The Dorians exhibited an order of building like the 
style of their Pindar — ^like -^schylus — like Thucydides. The 
Corinthians gave their architecture that appearance of 
delicacy and effeminate refinement which characterises the 
language of Isocrates. But the lonians struck out the 
happy line of beauty, which, partaking of the one without 
its harshness, and the elegance of the other without its 
luxuriance, exhibited that perfection of style which is 
adjudged to Homer and his best imitators. 

Burgess, Bishop of Salisbury, On ihe Study of Antiquities. 
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ASSOCIA TIONS, 

We may observe that any single circumstance of what we 
have fonnerly seen often raises up a whole scene of imagery, 
and awakens numberless ideas that before slept in the 
imagination ; such a particular smell or colour is able to 
fill the mind, on a sudden, with the picture of the fields or 
gardens where we first met with it, and to bring up into view 
all the variety of images that once attended it. Our imagi- 
nation takes the hint, and leads us unexpectedly into cities 
or theatres, plains or meadows. We may further observe, 
when the fancy thus reflects on the scenes that have passed 
in it formerly, those which were at first pleasant to behold 
appear more so upon reflection, and that the memory 
heightens the delightfulness of the original. 

Addison, Spectator, No. 4x7. 
ASSOCIATIONS. 

Places and things which have an association with any 
of the events or feelings of past life, will greatly assist the 
recollection of them. A man of strong associations finds 
memoirs of himself already written on the places where he 
has conversed with happiness or misery. If an old man 
wished to animate, for a moment, the languid and faded 
ideas which he retains of his youth, he might walk with 
his crutch across the green where he once played with com- 
panions who are now probably laid to repose in another 
spot not far off. A walk in a meadow, the sight of a bank 
of flowers, perhaps even of some one flower, a landscape 
with the tints of autumn, the descent into a valley, the 
brow of a mountain, the house where a friend has been met, 
or has resided, or has died, have often produced a much 
more lively recollection of our past feelings, and of the 
objects and events which caused them, than the most 
perfect description could have done. 

Foster. Essay on a MaH*s Writing Memoirs of Himself^ 
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ASSOCIA TIONS. 

Lulled in the countless chambers of the brain, 
Our thoughts are linked by many a hidden chain. 
Awake but one, and lo, what myriads rise ! 
Each stamps its image as the other flies. 

Thus kindred objects kindred thoughts inspire, 
As summer-clouds flash forth electric fire. 
And hence this spot gives back the joys of youth, 
Warm as the life, and with the mirror's truth. 
Hence home-felt pleasure prompts the Patriot's sigh ; 
This makes him wish to live, and dare to die. 

And hence the charm historic scenes impart ; 
Hence Tiber awes, and Avon melts the heart. 
Aerial forms in Tempi's classic vale 
Glance through the gloom and whisper in the gale ; 
In wild Vaucluse with love and Laura dwell, 
And watch and weep in Eloisa's cell. 

Rogers, Pleasures of Memory. 
ASSOCIATIONS. 

There is no man who has not some interesting associa- 
tions with particular scenes, or airs, or books, and who does 
not feel their beauty or sublimity enhanced to him by such 
connections. The view of the house where one was born, 
of the school where one was educated, and where the gay. 
years of infancy were passed, is indiffierent to no man. They 
recall so many images of past happiness and past affiections, 
they are connected with so many strong or interesting emo- 
tions, and lead altogether to so long a train of feelings and 
recollections, that there is hardly any scene which one ever 
beholds with so much rapture. There are songs also, that 
we have heard in our infancy, which, when brought to our 
remembrance in after years, raise emotions for which we 
cannot well account, and which, though perhaps very in- 
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diiferent in themselves, still continue, from this association, 
and from the variety of conceptions which they kindle in our 
minds, to be our favourites through life. The scenes which 
have been distinguished by the residence of any person, 
whose memory we admire, produce a similar effect ^ Move- 
mur enitn^ nescio quo pacto^ locis ipsiSy in quibus eorum qtws 
diligimusy aut admiramur^ adsunt vestigia,^ The scenes 
themselves may be little beautiful, but the delight with 
which we recollect the traces of their lives, blends itself 
insensibly with the emotions which the scenery excites ; and 
the admiration which these recollections afford seems to 
give a kind of sanctity to the place where they dwelt, and 
converts everything into beauty which appears to have been 

connected with them. Alison, Essay on Taste. 

ASSOCIA TIONS, 

The hum of a little tune, to which in our infancy we 
have often listened ; the course of a brook which in our 
childhood we have frequently traced, the ruins of an ancient 
building which we remember almost entire ; these remem- 
brances sweep over the mind with an enchanting power of 
tenderness and melancholy, at whose bidding the pleasures, 
the business, the ambition of the present moment dissolve 

and disappear. Mackenzie, Lounger, No. 48. 

ASSOCIA TIONS. 

On associations formed by accident, and established by 
custom, many of the pains and pleasures of life depend. 
That which in itself would be indifferent becomes agreeable, 
or the contrary, according to the nature of the affections, or 
ideas, to which it may have given rise on a former occasion. 
An insignificant tune, if we have once heard it in an agree- 
able place, or sung by an agreeable person, or when we were 
happy, will give us pleasure when heard again, by recalling 
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those ideas of delight that accompanied the first perform- 
ance. A present, however trifling, preserved as the 
memorial of a friend, derives inestimable value from its 
power of enlivening our idea of the giver, and renewing 
those kind emotions whereof that person is the object One 
would think that the sports and adventures of children 
could not be interesting to men ; yet with what satisfaction 
do we talk over such things with an old schoolfellow ! They 
bring back again to view the scenery of our early days, 
which is an idea particularly soothing to the fancy ; and 
revive within us a variety of pleasing passions, wherewith 

they have long been associated r>r. Beattie. Euay on ImaginaH 
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LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS, 

To abstract the mind from all local emotion would be 
impossible if it were endeavoured, and would be foolish if it 
were possible. Whatever withdraws us from the power of 
our senses, whatever makes the past, the distant, or the 
future, predominate over the present, advances us in the 
dignity of thinking beings. Far from me, and from my 
friends, be such frigid philosophy as may conduct us in- 
different and unmoved over any ground which has been 
dignified by wisdom, bravery, or virtue. That man is little 
to be envied, whose patriotism would not gain force upon 
the plain of Marathon, or whose piety would not grow 
warmer among the ruins of lona ! 

Dr. Johnson, youmey to the Western Islands. 
LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS. 

And who, that walks where men of ancient days 
Have wrought with godlike arm the deed of praise. 
Feels not the spirit of the place control. 
Or rouse and agitate his labouring soul ? 
Say, who by thinking on Canadian hills. 
Or wild Aosta lulled by Alpine rills, 
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Or Zutphen^s plain, — or in that highland dell, 

Through which rough Garry cleaves his way, can tell 

What high resolves exalt the tenderest thought 

Of him whom passion rivets to the spot 

Where breathed the gale that caught Wolfe's happiest sigh, 

And the last sunbeam fell on Bayard's eye ; 

Where bleeding Sidney from the cup retired. 

And glad Dundee in * faint huzzas ' expired ? 

Wordsworth, Descriptive SkttcheM, 
LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS. 

More sweet than odours caught by him who sails 

Near spicy shores of Araby the blest, — 

A thousand times more exquisitely sweet, — 

The freight of holy feeling which we meet 

In thoughtful moments, wafted by the gales 

From fields where good men walk, or bowers wherein they rest. 

Wordsworth, Ecclesiastical Sonnets, 

LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS. 

It is probable that the mind of every one of us lays the 
scenes of Scripture narrative, of history, of romance, of epic 
poetry, in fact of all that we hear or read of, in the places 
where we spent our childhood and youth ; as, for example, 
the garden of Eden in our father's orchard, where there 
were many fruit trees ; the battle of Cannse on the wide 
common, intersected with trenches, where a conflict is said 
to have been fought between the Royalists and the Parlia- 
mentarians in the Civil War ; the enchanted castle of some 
stupendous giant to have stood on the hill where the ruins 
of a Saxon tower rise on a mount out of a thick wood ; and 
the pursuit of Hector by Achilles round Troy walls as 
having taken place about the nearest market town that we 
knew when we first read Homer. Each individual, of 
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course, will have a different series of mnemonics of this kind, 
which he will find himself continually associating with the 
scenes of great events in the world's records and traditions. 

James Montgomery, Lectures. 

AURORA BOREALIS, 

Oft in this season, silent from the North 

A blaze of meteors shoots : ensweeping first 

The lower skies, they all at once converge 

High to the crown of heaven, and all at once 

Relapsing quick, as quickly reascend, 

And mix and thwart, extinguish and renew, 

All ether coursing in a maze of light. Thomson, Autumn. 

AURORA BOREALIS, 

The Heaven was one blue vault, inlaid with gems, 

Thick as the concave of a diamond mine ; 
But from the North now shoot quick phosphor beams 

That o'er the mount their purple net entwine. 

The smallest stars through that sweet lustre shine; 
It shakes, it spreads, its glorious streamers die : 

Again light quivers on the horizon's line, 
A surge of violet lustre fills the sky. 
Then sinks, still flashing, dancing everlastingly. 

Rev. G. Croly, The Angel of ike World 
AURORA BOREALIS, 

Here too the elements for ever veer. 
Ranging around with endless interchanging ; 

Pursued in love, and so in love pursuing. 
In endless revolutions here they roll ; 

For ever their mysterious work renewing; 
The parts all shifting, still unchanged the whole. 
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Even we on earth at intervals descry 
Gleams of the glory, streaks of flowing light, 
Openings of heaven, and streams that flash at night 
In fitful splendour, through the northern sky. 

Southey, Curse o/Kehama, vii. zo. 

AURORA BOREALIS. 

A CHANGEFUL light the azure vault illumes : 
Less varying hues beneath the Pole adorn 
The streamy glories of the Boreal mom. 
That wavering to and fro their radiance shed 
On Bothnia's Gulf with glassy ice overspread, 
Where the lone native, as he homeward glides, 
On polished sandals o'er the imprisoned tides. 
And still the balance of his frame preserves. 
Wheeled on alternate foot in lengthening curves, 
Sees at a glance, above him and below. 
Two rival heavens with equal splendour glow. 
Sphered in the centre of the world he seems ; 
For all around with soft effulgence gleams; 
Stars, moons, and meteors, ray oppose to ray. 
And solemn midnight pours the blaze of day. 

Rev. Joseph Sympson, Vision ofAlfred^ 18x0. 

AURORA BO RE A LIS. 

The Monk gazed long on the lovely moon, 

Then into the night he looked forth ; 
And red and bright the streamers light 

Were dancing in the glowing north. 
He knew, by the streamers that shot so bright. 
That spirits were riding the northern light. 

Scott, Lay of the Last Minstrel, canto ii. 
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AUTHORS, 

There are authors in approaching whom we are con- 
scious of an excess of intellectual strength. A * virtue goes 
out ' from them. Sometimes a single word, spoken by the 
voice of genius, goes far into the heart A hint, a sugges- 
tion, an undefined delicacy of expression, teaches more than 
we can gather from volumes of less gifted men. The works 
which we should chiefly study are not those which contain 
the greatest fund of knowledge, but which raise us into sym- 
pathy with the intellectual energy of the author, and through 
which a great mind multiplies itself, as it were, in the reader. 

Channing. 
AUTHORS, 

Millions of thoughts and images, fixed in the palpable 
forms of words, and put into perpetual motion by these 
benefactors or scourges of their species, are passing down in 
the track of time, upon the length and breadth of the whole 
earth, blessing or cursing the people of one age after another; 
— ^and, let authors tremble at the annunciation, perpetuating 
the righteousness or aggravating the guilt of men, whose 
bones are in the sepulchre and their souls in eternity. 

Jas. Montgomery Lectures. 

AUTHORS. 

Let a writer in his first performances neglect the idea of 
profit, and the vulgar's applause entirely. Let him address 
him to the judicious few, and then profit and the mob will 
follow. His first appearance on the stage of letters will en- 
gross the politer compliments, and his latter will partake of 

the irrational huzza. Shenstone, Essays 
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A UTHORS, 

I HAVE observed, that a reader seldom peruses a book 
with pleasure, till he knows whether the writer of it be a black 
or a fair man, of a mild or choleric disposition, married or a 
bachelor, with other particulars of the like nature, that con- 
duce very much to the right understanding of an author. 

Addison, Spectator^ No. x 

AUTHORS. 

A TRANSITION from an author's book to his conversation, 
is too often like an entrance into a large city, after a distant 
prospect Remotely, we see nothing but spires of temples 
and turrets of palaces, and imagine it the residence of splen- 
dour, grandeur, and magnificence ; but when we have passed 
the gates, we find it perplexed with narrow passages, dis- 
graced with despicable cottages, embarrassed with obstruc- 
tions, and clouded with smoke. Dr. Johnson, Rambier, No. 14. 

FAVOURITE AUTHORS. 

At twenty, Ovid may be the favourite author ; Horace 
at forty; and perhaps Tacitus at fifty. We choose our 
favourite author as we do our friend, from a conformity of 
humour and disposition. Mirth or passion, sentiment or 
reflection ; whichever of these most predominates in our 
temper, it gives us a peculiar sympathy with the writer who 

resembles us. ^"™*' Essays, xxii. 

FAVOURITE AUTHORS. 

We may observe that those compositions which we read 
the oftenest, and which every man of taste has got by heart, 
have the recommendation of simplicity, and have nothing 
surprising in the thought when divested of that elegance of 
expression and harmony of numbers with which it is clothed. 
If the merit of the composition lie in a point of wit, it may 

c2 
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strike at first, but the mind anticipates the thought in the 
second perusal, and is no longer affected by it. When 
I read an epigram of Martial, the first line recalls the 
whole, and I have no pleasure in repeating to myself what 
I know already ; but each line, each word, in Catullus has 
its merit, and I am never tired with the perusal of him. 
It is sufficient to run over Cowley once ; but Parnell, after 
the fiftieth reading, is as fresh as the first. Besides, it is 
with books as with women, where a certain plainness of 
manner and of dress is more engaging than that glare of 
paint, and airs, and apparel, which may dazzle the eye, but 
reaches not the affections. Terence is a modest and bashful 
beauty, to whom we grant everything because he assumes 
nothing, and whose purity and nature make a durable 

though not a violent impression on us. Hume, Essays, xix. 

A VARICE, 

There is no vice has been so pelted with good sentences, 
and especially by the poets, who have pursued it with stories, 
and fables, and allegories, and allusions, and moved, as we 

say, every stone to fling at it. Cowley, Essay on Avarice. 

A VARICE. 

We find no vice so irreclaimable as avarice; and though 
there scarcely has been a moralist or philosopher, from the 
beginning of the world to this day, who has not levelled a 
stroke at it, we hardly find a single instance of any person's 
being cured of it. For this reason, I am more apt to ap- 
prove of those who attack it with wit and humour than of 
those who treat it in a serious manner : there being so little 
hopes of doing good to the people infected with this vice, I 
would have the rest of mankind at least diverted by our 
manner of exposing it; as, indeed, there is no kind of 
diversion of which they seem so willing to partake. 

Hume, Essay on Avarice. 
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BALLADS, 

When I travelled I took a particular delight in hearing 
the songs and fables that are come from father to son, and are 
most in vogue among the common people of the countries 
through which I passed ; for it is impossible that anything 
should be universally tasted and approved by a multitude, 
though they are only the rabble of a nation, which hath not 
in it some peculiar aptness to please and gratify the mind of 
man. Human nature is the same in all reasonable creatures, 
and whatever falls in with it will meet with admirers amongst 
Ireaders of all qualities and conditions. 

Addison, Spectator^ No. 70. 
BALLADS, 

Those venerable ancient song-inditers 
Soared many a pitch above our modern writers : 
Our numbers may be more refined than those, 
But what weVe gained in verse weVe lost in prose. 
Their words no shuffling double meaning knew ; 
Their speech was homely, but their hearts were 

true : 
With rough majestic force they moved the heart. 
And strength and nature made amends for art. 

Rowe, Prologue to Jane Shore. 
BALLADS, 

You'll say that my taste 

Is sadly misplaced, 
But I can't help confessing these simple old tunes, 
The *Auld Robin Grays' and the *Aileen Aroons,' 
The *Gramachree Mollys' and * Sweet Bonny Doons,' 

Are dearer to me 

In a tenfold degree 
Than a fine fantasia from over the sea. 

Rev. R. H. Barham, Ingoldsby Legends j ' The Wedding Day.* 
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BALLADS, 

There is a beauty and an appeal to the heart in ballads 
which will never lose its effect except on those with whom 
the pretence of fashion overpowers the feelings of nature. 

Thos. L. Peacock, Gryll Grange. 
BALLADS, 

Those trumpet tones of harmony that shake 

Our shores in England, from those loftiest notes, 

Down to the low and wren-like warblings, made 

For cottagers and spinners at the wheel, 

And sunburnt travellers, resting their tired limbs. 

Stretched under wayside hedge-rows, ballad tunes, 

Food for the hungry ears of little ones, 

And of old men who have survived their joys. 

Wordsworth, Prelude. 

BEAUTY. 

There is nothing that makes its way more directly to 
the soul than beauty, which immediately diffuses a secret 
satisfaction and complacency through the imagination, and 
gives a finishing to anything that is great or uncommon. 
The very first discovery of it strikes the mind with an inward 
joy, and spreads a cheerfulness and delight through all its 

faculties. AddUon, spectator. No. 412. 

BEAUTY, 

Beauty has been the delight and torment of the world 
ever since it began. The philosophers have felt its influ- 
ence so sensibly, that almost every one of them has left 
us some saying or other, which intimated that he knew 
too well the power of it. One has told us, that a graceful 
person is a more powerful recommendation than the best 
letter that can be writ in your favour. Another desires the^ 
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possessor of it to consider it as a mere gift of nature, and 
not any perfection of his own. A third calls it a ' short- 
lived tyranny ;' a fourth a * silent fraud,' because it imposes 
upon us without the help of language ; but I think Came- 
ades spoke as much like a philosopher as any of them, 
though more like a lover, when he calls it * royalty without 
force.' 

It is not indeed to be denied, but there is something 
irresistible in a beauteous form ; the most severe will not 
pretend that they do not feel an immediate prepossession 
in favour of the handsome, No one denies them the pri- 
vilege of being first heard, and being regarded before others 
in matters of ordinary consideration. At the same time the 
handsome should consider that it is a possession, as it were, 
foreign to them. No one can give it himself, or preserve it 
when they have it Yet so it is, that people can bear any 
quality in the world better than beauty. It is the consola- 
tion of all who are naturally too much affected with the 
force of it, that a little attention, if a man behave with judg- 
ment, will cure them. Handsome people usually are so 
fantastically pleiased with themselves, that if they do not 
kill at first sight, as the phrase is, a second interview dis- 
arms them of aU then- power. Stecle, spectator. No. 144. 

BEA UTY, 

It is a very striking though a quaint remark of an old 
French writer. La Chambre, in his Treatise on the Character 
of the Passions, that beauty has a sort of double effect, in 
depriving men of their reason. * The greatest men,' says 
he, ' who have felt its effects have been ignorant of its cause ; 
and we may say, that it has made them lose their reason, 
both when they have been touched with the charms of it, 
and when they have attempted to say anything about that 

very charm which they felL' Dr. Tho». Brown's Lectum. 
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BE A UTY, 

Beauty is worse than wine, it intoxicates both the holder 

and the beholder. Zimmennann. 

BEAUTY, 

Beauty is Nature's brag, and must be shown 
In courts, at feasts, and high solemnities, 
Where most may wonder at the workmanship ; 
It is for homely features to keep home, 
They had* their name thence ; coarse complexions, 
And cheeks of sorry grain, will serve to ply 
The sampler, and to tease the housewife's wool. 
What need a vermeil-tinctured lip for that. 
Love-darting eyes, or tresses like the mom ? 
There was another meaning in these gifts. 

Milton, Comus. 

BEAUTY, 

Shine but on age, you melt its snow; 
Again fires long extinguished glow. 
And, charmed by witchery of eyes, 
Blood long congealed liquefies ! 
True miracle, and fairly done 
By heads which are adored while on. 

Mat. Green, The Spleen. 

BEAUTY 

Nought under heaven so strongly doth allure 

The seAse of man, and all his mind possess, 
As beauty's lovely bait, that doth procure 

Great warriors oft their rigour to repress; 

And mighty hands forget their manliness, 
Drawn with the power of an heart-robbing eye, 

And wrapt in fetters of a golden tress. 
That can with melting pleasaunce mollify 
Their hardened hearts, enured to blood and cruelty. 

Spenser, Faerie Queene^ b. v. c. viii. 
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BE A UTY. 

To say the truth, perfect beauty in both sexes is a more 
irresistible object than it is generally thought ; for notwith- 
standing some of us are contented with more homely lots 
and learn by rote (as children are apt to repeat what gives 
them no idea) to despise outside, and to value more solid 
charms ; yet I have always observed at the approach of con- 
summate beauty, that these more solid charms only shine 
with that kind of lustre which the stars have after the rising 

of the sun. Fielding, Tom Jones. 

BEAUTY. 

How shallow and false is the notion that personal 
beauty is a frail and fleeting thing ! It triumphs over 
wisdom and virtue, not only in life but in death, — redeems 
or veils both folly and crime, and sweetens the saddest 

pages of history. Talfourd, Vacation Rambles. 

BEAUTY. 

Tell me, ye merchants' daughters, did ye see 
So fair a creature in your town before. 

So sweet, so lovely, and so mild as she, 
Adorned with beauty's grace and virtue's store ? 

Her goodly eyes like sapphires shining bright, 

Her forehead ivory white, 

Her cheeks like apples which the sun hath rudded. 

Her lips like cherries, charming men to bite. 

Spenser, Epithalamion. 
% 

BENEFICENCE, 

As to that charming delight which immediately follows 
the giving joy to another, or relieving his sorrow, and is, 
when the objects are numerous, and the kindness of im- 
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portance, really inexpressible, what can this be owing to, 
but a consciousness of a man's having done something 
praiseworthy, and expressive of a great soul ? 

Grove, Spectator, No. 588. 

BENEFICENCE. 

A TRULY noble benefactor purely aimeth not at any 
material reward, or advantage to himself (it were trading 
this, not beneficence), but the good profit and content of 
him to whom he dispenseth his favour : of which being 
assured, he rests satisfied, and accounts himself royally 

recompensed. Barrow, Sermons, viiL 

BENEFICENCE, 

To bestow wealth on the purposes of beneficence is one 
of the ways of spending money for which a man is never too 
old ; or if some are so unhappy as to have outlived the relish 
of this, it is only where they have been at little pains to keep 
up in their minds those better feelings which prompt and 
reward good deeds. The pleasure of making happy faces 
is a sort of fine art, which some people never attain, and 

others easily lose. Mackenzie, Lounger, No. 72. 

BENEFICENCE, 

There is no use of money equal to that of beneficence ; 
here the enjoyment grows on reflection, and our money is 
most truly ours when it ceases to be in our possession. 

Mackenzie. 
BENEVOLENCE, 

There is hardly a spirit upon earth so mean and con- 
tracted as to centre all regards on its own interest, exclusive 
of the rest of mankind. Even the selfish man hath some 
share of love, which he bestows on his family and friends. 
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A nobler mind hath at heart the common interest of the 
society or country of which he makes a part And there is 
still a more diffusive spirit, whose being or intentions reach 
the whole mass of mankind, and are continued beyond the 
present age, to a succession of future generations. 

The advantage arising to him who hath a tincture of 
this generosity on his soul is, that he is affected with a sub- 
limer joy than can be comprehended by one who is destitute 

of that noble relish. Berkeley, Guardian, No. 83. 

BENEVOLENCE, 

If a man has a right to be proud of anything, it is of 
a good action, done as it ought to be, without any base 
interest lurking at the bottom of it. sterne. Letters. 

BENEVOLENCE, 

It was now the middle of May, and the morning was 
remarkably serene, when Mr. Allworthy walked forth on the 
ferrace, where the dawn opened every minute that lovely 
prospect we have before described to his eye. And now, 
having sent forth streams of light, which ascended the blue 
firmament before him as harbingers preceding his pomp, in 
the full blaze of his majesty, up rose the sun : than which 
one object alone in this lower creation could be more 
glorious, and that Mr. Allworthy himself presented — ^a 
human being replete with benevolence, meditating in what 
manner he might render himself most acceptable to his 
Creator, by doing most good to his fellow-creatures. 

Fielding, Tom Jones. 
BIBLE, 

Whence, but from Heaven, could men unskilled in arts, 
In several ages born, in several parts, 
Weave such agreeing truths ? or how, or why, 
' ^ Should all conspire to cheat us with a lie ? 
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Unasked their pains, ungrateful their advice, 
Starving their gain, and martyrdom their price. 
Then for the style, majestic and divine, 
It speaks no less than God in every line : 
Commanding words, whose force is still the same 
As the first fiat that produced our frame. 

Dryden, Religio Laici, 

BIBLE. 

What a book ! Vast and wide as the world, rooted in 
the abysses of creation, and towering up beyond the blue 
secrets of heaven. Sunrise and sunset, promise and fulfil- 
ment, birth and death, the whole drama of humanity, all 
are in this book. It is the book of books — Biblion. 

Heine. 

BIBLE, 

The Bible has depths in which an elephant can swim, 
as well as shallows in which a lamb can wade. 

St. Augustine. 

WEEPING BIRCH, 

The weeping birch is at all times pleasing, and a most 
delightful object in winter. Observe yonder tall stem, rising 
from the interstices of a craggy rock, covered with a rind 
white and glossy like silver, and drooping with ten thousand 
fine twigs so attenuated .as to appear almost capillary. 
View it when sprinkled with hoar frost, or with snow, and 
if you have a soul capable of being charmed with natural 
beauty, you will be sensibly affected at the sight with a 

sweet complacency. Knox, Essays, cxvii. 

WEEPING BIRCH, 

That stem, white as silver, and smooth as silk, seen so 
straight in the green sylvan light, and thus airily overarching 
the coppice with lambent tresses such as fancy might 
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picture for the mermaid's hair, is said by us, who vainly 
attribute our own sadness, to belong to a tree that weeps ; 
though a weight of joy it is, and of exceeding gladness, that 
thus depresses her pendant beauty till it droops, as we 
think, like that of a being overcome with grief. 

John Wilson {jOhrut. North). 

WEEPING BIRCH, 

As we were going along we were stopped at once, at the 
distance, perhaps, of fifty yards from our favourite birch 
tree : it was yielding to the gust of the wind, with all its 
tender twigs ; the sun shone upon it, and it glanced in the 
wind like a flying sunshiny shower. It was a tree in shape, 
with stem and branches, but it was like a spirit of water. 

Dorothy Wordsworth. 

WEEPING BIRCH, 

Beneath a weeping birch, most beautiful 
Of forest trees, the lady of the woods. 

Coleridge, The Picture. 

BIRHS NEST, 

But most of all it wins my admiration 
To view the structure of this little work — 
A bird's nest. Mark it well, within, without : 
No tool had he that wrought, no knife to cut, 
No nail to fix, no bodkin to insert, 
No glue to join ; his little beak was all, 
And yet how neatly finished ! What nice hand, 
With every implement and means of art, 
And twenty years' apprenticeship to boot, 
Could make me such another? Fondly, then. 
We boast of excellence, whose noblest skill 

Instinctive genius foils. Hurdis, VUlage Curate. 
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BIRDS' NESTS. 

The admirable wisdom of Providence is nowhere more 
conspicuous than in the nests of birds. It is impossible to 
contemplate without emotion the Divine goodness, which 
thus gives industry to the weak and foresight to the thought- 
less. 

No sooner have the trees put forth their leaves, than a 
thousand little workmen commence their labours. Some 
bring long pieces of straw into the hole of an old wall, others 
affix their edifice to the windows of a church ; these steal a 
hair from the mane of a horse ; those bear away, with wings 
trembling beneath its weight, the fragment of wool which a 
lamb has left entangled in the briars. A thousand palaces 
at once arise, and every palace is a nest : within every nest 
is soon to be seen a charming metamorphosis ; first, a 
beautiful egg, then a little one covered with down. The little 
nestling soon feels his wings begin to grow ; his mother 
teaches him to raise himself on his bed of repose. Soon he 
takes courage enough to approach the edge of the nest, and 
casts a first look on the works of nature. Terrified and 
enchanted at the sight, he precipitates himself amidst his 
brothers and sisters, who have never as yet seen that spec- 
tacle ; but, recalled a second time from his couch, the young 
king of the air, who still has the crown of infancy on his 
head, ventures to contemplate the boundless heavens, the 
waving summit of the pine-trees, and the vast labyrinth of 
foliage which lies beneath his feet. And, at the moment 
that the forests are rejoicing at the sight of their new inmate, 
an aged bird, who feels himself abandoned by his wings, 
quietly rests beside a stream : there, resigned and solitary', 
he tranquilly awaits death, on the banks of the same river 
where he sang his first loves, and whose trees still bear his 
nest and his melodious offspring. 

Chateaubriand, Genius of ChrUtiaHtty, 
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SONG OF BIRDS, 

Nature has her seasons of festivity, for which she as- 
sembles musicians from all the regions of the globe. Skilful 
performers with their wondrous sonatas, itinerant minstrels 
who can only sing short ballads, pilgrims who repeat a thou- 
sand and a thousand times the couplets of their long solemn 
songs, are beheld flocking together from all quarters. The 
thrush whistles, the swallow twitters, the ringdove coos : the 
first, perched on the topmost branches of an elm, defies our 
solitary blackbird, who is in no respect inferior to the 
stranger ; the second, lodged under some hospitable roof, 
utters his confused cries, as in the days of Evander ; the 
third, concealed amid the foliage of an oak, prolongs her 
soft moanings like the undulating sound of a horn in the 
forests. The redbreast, meanwhile, repeats her simple 
strain on the barn-door, where she has built her compact 
and mossy nest ; but the nightingale disdains to waste her 
lays amid this symphony : she waits till night has imposed 
silence, and takes upon herself that portion of the festival 
which is celebrated in its shades. 

Chateaubriand, Genius of Christianity, 

SONG OF BIRDS, 

Light as the lark that carolled o'er his head. 
His own shrill matin joined the various notes 
Of Nature's music, from a thousand throats; 
The blackbird strove with emulation sweet, 
And Echo answered from her close retreat. 
The sporting white-throat on some twig's end borne. 
Poured hymns to freedom and the rising morn ; 
Stopped in her song, perchance, the starting thrush 
Shook a white shower from the blackthorn bush, 
Where dewdrops thick as early blossoms hung. 
And trembled as the minstrel sweetly sung. 

Bloomfield, Farmer's Boy. 
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SONG OF BIRDS. 

And all sweet birds sung there their lays of love ; 

The mellow thrush, the blackbird loud and shrill, 
The rapturous nightingale, that shook the grove, 

Made the ears vibrate and the heart-strings thrill ; 
The ambitious lark, that soaring in the sky. 
Poured forth her lyric strain of ecstasy. 

Sometimes when that wild chorus intermits. 
The linnet's song was heard amid the trees, • 

A low sweet voice; and sweeter still, at fits 
The ring-dove's cooing came upon the breeze ; 

While with the wind which moved the leaves among, 

The murmuring waters joined in undersong. 

Southey, Pilgrimage to IVaterho. 

SONG OF BIRDS. 

The music of every bird in captivity produces no very 
pleasing sensations ; it is but the mirth of a little animal 
insensible of its unfortunate situation ; it is the landscape, 
the grove, the golden break of day, the contest upon the 
hawthorn, the fluttering from branch to branch, the soaring 
in the air, and the answering of its young that gives the 
bird's song its true relish. These united, improve each 
other, and raise the mind to a state of the highest yet most 
harmless exultation. Nothing can in this situation of mind 
be more pleasing than to see the lark warbling upon the 
wing, raising its note as it soars until it seems lost in the 
immense heights above us ; the note continuing, the bird 
itself unseen ; to see it then descending with a swell as it 
comes from the clouds, yet sinking by degrees as it ap- 
proaches its nest, the spot where all its affections are 
centred ; the spot that has prompted all this joy. 

Goldsmith, Natural History, 
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BOOKS. 

These are the masters who instruct us without rods 
and ferules, without hard words and anger, without clothes 
or money. If you approach them, they are not asleep ; if 
investigating you interrogate them, they conceal nothing ; 
if you mistake them, they never grumble ; if you are 
ignorant, they cannot laugh at you. 

Richard de Bury, PhUobiblon. 
BOOKS, 

The reading of books, what is it but conversing with the 
wisest men of all ages and countries, who thereby communi- 
cate to us their most deliberate thoughts, choicest notions, 
and best inventions, couched in good expression, and di- 
gested in exact method ? Barrow, Sermons, liv. 

BOOKS, 

Books are not absolutely dead things, but do contain a 
potency of life in them, to be as active as that soul was, 
whose progeny they are \ nay, they do preserve, as in a vial, 
the purest efficacy and extraction of that living intellect that 
bred them. I know they are as lively and as vigorously 
productive as those fabulous dragon's teeth ; and, being 
sown up and down, may chance to spring up armed men. 
As good almost to kill a man as kill a good book : who 
kills a man kills a reasonable creature — God's image ; but 
he who destroys a good book kills reason itself— kills the 
image of God, as it were, in the eye. Many a man lives a 
burden to the earth ; but a good book is the precious life- 
blood of a master-spirit, embalmed and treasured up on 
purpose to a life beyond life. Miiton, Arto^agitua, 

D 
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BOOKS, 

Here is the best solitary company in the world, and in 
this particular, chiefly, excelling any other, that in my study 
I am sure to converse with none but wise men ; but abroad 
it is impossible for me to avoid the society of fools. What 
an advantage have I, by this good fellowship, that, besides 
the help which I receive from hence, in reference to my life 
after this life, I can enjoy the life of so many ages before I 
lived ! That I can be acquainted with the passages of three 
or four thousand years ago, as if they were the weekly occur- 
rences. Here, without travelling so far as Endor, I can call 
up the ablest spirits of those times, the leamedest philoso- 
phers, the wisest counsellors, the greatest generals, and make 
them serviceable to me. I can make bold with the best jewels 
they have in their treasury, with the same freedom that the 
Israelites borrowed of the Egyptians, and, without suspicion 
of felony, make use of them as mine own. 

Sir William Waller. 

BOOKS, 

But books are still my highest joy. 
These earliest please, and latest cloy. 
Sometimes o'er distant climes I stray. 
By guides experienced taught the way ; 
The wonders of each region view. 
From frozen Lapland to Peru ; 
Bound o'er rough seas, and mountains bare, 
Yet ne'er forsake my elbow chair. 

Soame Jenyns, E^tle wriiUn in the Couni'»y. 
BOOKS, 

Books are a guide in youth, and an entertainment for 
j^e. They support us under solitude, and keep us from 
being a burden to ourselves. They help us to forget the 
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crossness of men and things, compose our cares and our 
passions, and lay our disappointments asleep. When we 
are weary of the living we may repair to the dead, who have 
nothing of peevishness, pride, or design in their conversa- 

^On. Jeremy Colliei. 

BOOKS, 

I NEVER travel without books, either in peace or war, 
and yet sometimes I pass over several days, and sometimes 
months, without looking on them. I will read them by-and- 
by, say I to myself, or to-morrow, or when I please, and in 
the interim time steals away without any inconvenience. 
For it is not to be imagined to what degree I please myself, 
and rest content in this consideration, that I have them by 
me, to divert myself with them when I am so disposed, and 
to call to mind what an ease and refreshment they are to 
my life. Tis the best viaticum I have yet found out for 
this human journey, and very much lament those men of 
understanding who are unprovided of them. 

Moataigxie» Essays., Ixxvi. 
BOOKS. 

In literature I am fond of confining myself to the best 
company, which consists chiefly of my old acquaintance, 
with whom I am desirous of becoming more intimate ; and 
I suspect that nine times out of ten it is more profitable, if 
not more agreeable, to read an old book over again, than to 
read a new one for the first time. If I hear of a new poem, 
for instance, I ask myself first, whether it is superior to 
Homer, Shakspeare, or Virgil ; and, in the next place, 
whether I have all these authors completely at my fingers' 
ends. And when both questions have been answered in the 
negative, I infer that it is better (and to me it is certainly 
pleasanter) to give such time as I have to bestow on the 

D 2 
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reading of poetry to Homer, Shakspeare and Co. ; and so 
of other things. Is it not better to try at least to elevate 
and adorn one's mind by the constant study and contempla- 
tion of the great models, than merely to know of one's own 
knowledge that such a book is not worth reading ? Some 
new books, to be sure, it is necessary to read — part for the 
information they contain — and others in order to acquaint 
oneself with the state of literature in the age in which one 
lives ; but I had rather read too few than too many. 

Lord Dudley, Letters, 

BOOKS. 

At the head of all the pleasures which offer themselves 
to the man of liberal education may confidently be placed 
that derived from books. In variety, durability, and facility 
of attainment, no other can stand in competition with it ; 
and even in intensity it is inferior to few. Imagine that we 
had it in our power to call up the shades of the greatest and 
wisest men that ever existed, and oblige them to converse 
with us on the most interesting topics — what an inestimable 
privilege should we think it !— how superior to our common 
enjoyments ! But in a well-furnished library we, in fact, 
possess this power. . We can question Xenophon and Caesar 
on their campaigns, make Demosthenes and Cicero plead 
before us, join in the audiences of Socrates and Plato, and 
receive demonstrations from Euclid and Newton. In books 
we have the choicest thoughts of the ablest men in their 
best dress. We can at pleasure exclude dulness and imper- 
tinence, and open our doors to wit and good sense alone. 
No apparatus, no appointment of time and place, is neces- 
sary for the enjoyment of reading. From the midst of 
bustle and business you may, in an instant, by the magic of 
a book, plunge into scenes of remote ages and countries, 
and disengage yourself from present care and fatigue. 

John Aikin, M.D., Letters. 
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BOOKS. 

In the best books, great men talk to us, give us their 
most precious thoughts, and pour their souls into ours. 
God be thanked for books ! They are the voices of the 
distant and the dead, and make us heirs of the spiritual life 
of past ages. Books are the true levellers. They give to 
an who will faithfully use them the society, the spiritual 
presence, of the best and greatest of our race. No matter 
how poor I am : no matter though the prosperous of my 
own time will not enter my obscure dwelling : if the Sacred 
Writers will enter and take up their abode under my roof, if 
Milton will cross my threshold to sing to me of Paradise, 
and Shakspeare to open to me the worlds of imagination 
and the workings of the human heart, and Franklin to en- 
rich me with his practical wisdom, I shall not pine for 
wiant of intellectual companionship, and I may become a 
cultivated man, though excluded from what is called the 
best society in the place where I live. channin^ 

BOOKS, 

Books are the legacies that a great genius leaves to man- 
kind, which are delivered down from generation to genera- 
tion, as presents to the posterity of those who are yet 

unborn. Addison, Spectator^ No. 166. 

BRIDE, 

Behold, while she before the altar stands, 
Hearing the holy priest that to her speaks. 

And blesseth her with his two happy hands. 
How the red roses flush up in her cheeks. 

And the pure snow, with goodly vermeil stain. 

Like crimson dyed in grain : 
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That even the angels, which continually 
About the sacred altar do remain, 

Forget their service and about her fly, 
Oft peeping in her face, that seems more fair, 
The more they on it stare. 

But her sad eyes, still fastened on the ground, 
Are governed with goodly modesty 
That suffers not one look to glance awry. 

Which may let in a little thought unsound 

Speaker, Epithalamion, 

BUILDING, 

In building, rather believe any man than an artificer in 
his own art for matter of charges ; not that they cannot — 
but will not — ^be faithful. Should they tell thee all the cost 
at the first, it would blast a young builder in the budding, 
and therefore they soothe thee up till it hath cost thee some- 
thing to confute them. The spirit of building first possessed 
people after the Flood, which then caused the confusion of 
languages, and since of the estate of many a man. 

Fuller, Holy State. 
THE CAPITOL, 

This place, which gave laws to the universe, where 
Jupiter had his temple and Rome her senate : from whence 
of old the Roman eagles were continually flying into every 
quarter of the globe, and from every quarter of the globe 
continually winging their way back with victories ; whence 
a single word from the mouth of Scipio, of Pompey, or of 
Caesar quickly reached the most distant nations, menacing 
their liberty, or deciding the fate of kings ; where the 
greatest men of the republic still continued to live, even 
after their death, in statues, and still to govern the world 
with the authority of Romans ; this place, so renowned, has 
lost its statues, its senate, its citadel, its temples ; it retains^ 
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nothing but its name, so cemented by the blood and tears 
of nations that time has not yet been able to disjoin the 
immortal syllables of which it is composed. It is still 
called the Capitol ; and at the Capitol we perceive, in the 
strongest light, the insignificance of all human things. 

Dnpaty. 

CENSURE. 

Censure is in season so very seldom, that it may be 
compared to that bitter plant which hardly comes to its 
maturity in the life of a man, and is said to flower but once 

in a hundred years. Dt. Ogden, Semwn an Calumny. 



CENSURE. 

* Censure,' says a late ingenious author, * is the tax a man 
pays to the public for being eminent' It is a folly for an 
eminent man to think of escaping it, and a weakness to be 
affected with it All the illustrious persons of antiquity, and 
indeed, of every age in the world, have passed through this 
fiery persecution. There is no defence against reproach but 
obscurity ; it is a kind of concomitant to greatness, as satires 
and invectives were an essential part of a Roman triumph. 

Addison, S^iaioTf No. lox. 



CENSURE. 

Censure is an agreeable lemon-juice in praise ; hence 
both are alwajrs bestowed by the world together, as if in the 
form of an oxymel ; just as, according to the Talmud, a few 
fingerfiils of assafoetida were thrown with the other things 
upon the altar of burnt-offerings. Richter. 
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CHARITY. 

Not soon provoked, she easily forgives ; 
And much she suffers, as she much believes. 
Soft peace she brings wherever she arrives, 
She builds our quiet, as she forms our lives ; 
Lays the rough paths of peevish nature even, 
And opens in each heart a little heaven. 

E*en constant Faith, and holy Hope shall die, 
One lost in certainty, and one in joy ; 
Whilst thou, more happy power, fair Charity, 
Triumphant sister, greatest of the three, 
Thy office and thy nature still the same. 
Lasting thy lamp, and unconsumed thy flame, 

Shalt still survive 

Shalt stand before the host of heaven confest. 

For ever blessing, and for ever blest. Prior, charity. 



CHARITY, 

Pure in her aim, and in her temper mild. 
Her wisdom seems the weakness of a child ; 
She makes excuses where she might condemn, 
Reviled by those that hate her, prays for them ; 
Suspicion lurks not in her artless breast : 
The worst suggested, she believes the best ; 
Not soon provoked, however stung and teased. 
And if, perhaps, made angry, soon appeased ; 
She rather waives than will dispute her right, 
And, injured, makes forgiveness her delight. 

Cowper, Chatity^ 
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CHARITY. 

WouLDST thou traffic with the best advantage, and crown 
thy ventures with the best return? Make the poor thy chap- 
man and thy factor ; so shalt thou give trifles which thou 
couldst not keep, to receive treasure which thou canst not 
lose. There is no such merchant as the charitable man. 

Quarles, Enchiridion. 
CHARITY. 

Be charitable before wealth make thee covetous, and lose 

not the glory of the mite. SirlTiomas Browne, Christian Morals, 



CHARITY. 

He is rich who hath enough to be charitable ; and it is 
hard to be so poor that a noble mind may not find a way to 
this piece of goodness. * He that giveth to the poor, lendeth 
to the Lord ; ' there is more rhetoric in that one sentence 
than in a library of sermons, and indeed, if those sentences 
were understood by the reader with the same emphasis as 
they are delivered by the author, we needed not those 
volumes of instructions, but might be honest by an epitome. 

Sir Thomas Browne, Religio Medici, 



CHARITY. 

Be charitable : it is certainly a most generous and 
enlivening pleasure, which results from a seasonable libera- 
lity. When thou seest a man struggling with want, his very 
spirit as well as body stooping under a pressure, if thou 
then relievest him, the human nature within thee, which 
is common to you both, does, by a kind of sympathetic 

jrilOtion, exult and raise up itself. PulIer, introduction to Prudence. 
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CHARITY. 



Who shuts his hand hath lost his gold ; 

Who opens it hath it twice told. g. Hobert. 



CHARITY. 

It disposeth rather to oversee and connive at faults 
than to find them, or to pore on them ; rather to hide and 
smother, than to disclose or divulge them ; rather to exten- 
uate and excuse, than to exaggerate or aggravate them. 

Are words capable of good sense ? Charity will expound 
them thereto. May an action be imputed to any good 
intent ? Charity will refer it thither. Doth a fault admit 
any plea, apology, or diminution ? Charity will be sure to 
allege it May a quality admit a good name? Charity will 

call it thereby. Barrow, SermofUt xxvii. 

CHARITY. 

Charity is a right noble and worthy thing ; greatly 
perfective of our nature ; much dignifying and beautifying 
our souL 

It rendereth a man truly great, enlarging his mind unto 
a vast circumference, and to a capacity near infinite ; so 
that it by a general care doth reach all things, by an 
universal affection doth embrace and grasp the world. 

Charity rendereth us as angels, or peers to those glorious 
and blessed creatures who, without receiving or expecting 
any requital from us, do heartily desire and delight in our 
good, are ready to promote it, do willingly serve and labour 
for it. Nothing is more amiable, more admirable, more 
venerable, even in the common eye and opinion of men ; it 
hath in it a beauty and a majesty apt to ravish every heart ; 
even a spark of it in generosity of dealing breedeth admira- 
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tion, a glimpse of it in formal courtesy of behaviour pro- 
cureth much esteem, being deemed to accomplish and 
adorn a man : how lovely, therefore, and truly gallant is an 
entire, sincere, constant and uniform practice thereof 
issuing from pure good-will and affection 1 

Barrow, Sermons^ xxviii. 

CHARITY, 

Formed of such clay as yours, 
The sick, the needy, shiver at your gates. 
Even modest want may bless your hand unseen. 
Though hushed in patient wretchedness at home. 

Armstrong, Art^ Preierving HteUtk. 
CHARITY, 

It is wonderful to consider how a command, or call, to 
be liberal, either upon a civil or religious account, all of a 
sudden impoverishes the rich, breaks the merchant, shuts 
up every private man's exchequer, and makes those men in 
a minute have nothing at all to give, who, at the very same 
instant, want nothing to spend. So that instead of relieving 
the poor, such a command strangely increases their number, 
and transforms rich men into beggars presently. For, let 
the danger of their prince and country knock at their 
purses, and call upon them to contribute against a public 
enemy or calamity, then immediately they have nothing, 
and their riches upon such occasions (as Solomon expresses 
it) never fail to make themselves wings, and to fly away. 

South, Sermons^ x. 
CHARITY, 

The measures that God marks out to thy charity 
are these : thy superfluities must give place to thy neigh- 
bour's great convenience; thy convenience must yield to 
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thy neighbour's necessity ; and lastly, thy very necessities 
must yield to thy neighbour's extremity. 

This is the gradual process that must be thy rule ; and 
he that pretends a disability to give short of this, prevari- 
cates with his duty, and evacuates the precept God some- 
times calls upon thee to relieve the needs of thy poor 
brother, sometimes the necessities of thy country, and 
sometimes the urgent wants of thy prince : now, before 
thou fliest to the old, stale, usual pretence, that thou canst 
do none of all these things, consider with thyself that there 
is a God who is not to be flammed off with lies, who knows 
exactly what thou canst do, and what thou canst not ; and 
consider in the next place, that it is not the best husbandry 
in the world to be damned to save charges. 

South, SerfHons, x. 

CHEERFULNESS, 

And her against sweet Cheerfulness was placed. 
Whose eyes like twinkling stars in evening clear, 

Were decked with smiles that all sad humours chased, 
And darted forth delights the which her goodly graced. 

Spenser, Faerie Queene, b. iv. c. x. 50. 



CHEERFULNESS, 

A CHEERFUL mind is not only disposed to be affable 
and obliging, but raises the same good humour in those 
who come within its influence. A man finds himself 
pleased, he does not know why, with the cheerfulness of 
his companion. It is like a sudden sunshine that awakens 
a secret delight in the mind, without her attending to it 
The heart rejoices of its own accord, and naturally flows 
out into friendship and benevolence towards the person 
who has so kindly an effect upon it 

Addison, Spectator^ No. 381, 
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CHILD, 

A CHILD is a man in small letter, yet the best copy of 
Adam, before he tasted of the apple ; and he is happy 
whose small practice in the world can only write his 
character. His soul is yet a white paper unscribbled with 
observations of the world, wherewith, at length, it becomes 
a blurred note-book. He is purely happy, because he 
knows no evil, nor hath made means by sin to be ac- 
quainted with misery. He arrives not at the mischief of 
being wise, nor endures evils to come by foreseeing them. 
He kisses and loves all, and, when the smart of the rod is 
past, smiles on his beater. Nature and his parents alike 
dandle him, and tice him on with a bait of sugar to a 
draught of wormwood. He plays yet, like a young prentice 
the first day, and is not come to his task of melancholy. 
All the language he speaks yet is tears, and they serve him 
well enough to express his necessity. His hardest labour 
is his tongue, as if he were loth to use so deceitful an 
organ ; and he is best company with it when he can but 
prattle. We laugh at his foolish sports, but his game is our 
earnest; and his drums, rattles, and hobby-horses, but the 
emblems and mocking of man's business. His father hath 
writ him as his own little story, wherever he reads those 
days of his life that he cannot remember, and sighs to see 
what innocence he hath outlived. The elder he grows, he 
is a stair lower from God. He is the Christian's example, 
and the old man's relapse ; the one imitates his pureness, 
and the other falls into his simplicity. Could he put off 
his body with his little coat, he had eternity without a 
burden, and exchanged but one heaven for another. 

John Earle, Mircocosntography* 
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CHILDHOOD, 

I HAVE just been observing several children of eight or 
ten years old, in all the active vivacity which enjoys the 
plenitude of the moment without * looking before or after ; ' 
and while observing, I attempted, but without success, to 
recollect what I was at that age. I can indeed remember 
the principal events of the period, and the actions and pro- 
jects to which my feelings impelled me ; but the feelings 
themselves, in their own pure juvenility, cannot be revived, 
so as to be described and placed in comparison with those 
of maturity. What has become of those vernal fancies which 
had so much power to touch the heart ? What a number of 
sentiments have lived and revelled in the soul that are now 
irrevocably gone ! They died, like the singing-birds of that 

time, which now sing no more. Foster, Essays. 

CHILDHOOD, 

The child was on the best terms with the trees. He 
greeted them as good friends, and their rustling seemed an 
answer to his joyous greeting. He whistled like a finch, and 
all around us the twittering and piping of birds of all kinds 
replied. Then suddenly, before I could divine his purpose, 
he sprang away with his bundle of brushwood into the 
thicket 

Children, I thought, are younger than we are ; and 
perhaps they still remember how they once were birds and 
trees, so that they have not yet lost their power of commu- 
nication with them. But we miserable men are very old, 
and have our heads full of cares, and jurisprudence, and bad 
verses, and Nature will have nothing to do with us. 

Heine, Reisebilder, 
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CHILDHOOD RECALLED BY MUSIC, 

This Ranz des Vaches at once awaked his blooming 
Childhood, and she arose out of the morning dew, and out 
of her bower of rosebuds and slumbering flowers, and stepped 
before him in heavenly beauty, and smiled innocently and 
with her thousand hopes upon him, and said, ^ Look at me, 
how beautiful I am ! We used to play together. I formerly 
gave thee many things — great riches, gay meadows, and 
bright gold, and a beautiful long paradise behind the moun- 
tains ; but now thou hast nothing of all this left — and how • 
pale thou art ! O play with me again ! ' Before which of 
us has not childhood been a thousand times called up by 
music ? And to which of us has she not spoken and asked 
— * Are the rosebuds which I gave thee not yet blown ? ' 
Alas ! blown, indeed, they are — but they are pale white 

roses. Richter. . 

CHILDREN. 

I HOLD it a religious duty 
To love and worship children's beauty ; 
They've least the taint of earthly clod, 
They're freshest from the hand of God ; 
With heavenly looks they make us sure 
The heaven that made them must be pure. 
We love them not in earthly fashion, 
But with a beatific passion. 

Campbell, Lines on my new Ckild-Sweetkeart 

CHILDREN. 

I HAVE observed an unusual sweetness of temper in 
children. Nature usually makes a very obliging discovery 
of herself in them. They throw themselves with entire 
confidence upon conversation. They act without artifice or 
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disguise, and believe others as kind and undesigning as 
themselves ; but when they once understand what a sort of 
world they are come into, when they find that easiness of 
belief betrays them, and that they are losers by the openness 
of their carriage, then they begin to be upon their guard, to 
grow cautious and reserved, and to stand off in jealousy and 
suspicion. Like birds that are shot at, Nature grows wild 
by usage, and neither loves, nor trusts, so much as before. 

Jeremy Collier. 

CHILDREN. 

Children, like dogs, have so sharp and fine a scent, that 
they detect and hunt out everything, — the bad before all the 
rest. They also know well enough how this or that friend 
stands with their parents ; and as they practise no dissimula- 
tion whatever, they serve as excellent barometers by which to 
observe the degree of favour or disfavour at which we stand 
with their parents. Goethe. 

CHILDREN, 

No man can tell but he that loves his children, how 
many delicious accents make a man's heart dance in the 
pretty conversation of those dear pledges ; their childishness, 
their stammering, their little angers, their innocence, their 
imperfections, their necessities, are so many little emanations 
of joy and comfort to him that delights in their persons and 

society. Jeremy Taylor, Sermon, The Marriage Ring. 

CHARITY SCHOOL CHILDREN 

There was no part of the show on the Thanksgiving Day 
that so much pleased and affected me as the little boys and 
girls who were ranged with so much order and decency in 
that part of the Strand which reaches from the May-pole to 
Exeter Change. Such a numerous and innocent multitude, 
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clothed in the charity of their benefactors, was a spectacle 
pleasing both to God and man, and a more beautiful expres- 
sion of joy and thanksgiving than could have been exhibited 
by all the pomps of a Roman triumph. Never did a more 
full and unspotted chorus of human creatures join together 
in a hymn of devotion. The care and tenderness which 
appeared in the looks of their several instructors, who were 
disposed among this little helpless people, could not forbear 
touching every heart that had any sentiments of humanity. 

Addison, Guardian^ No. 105. (1713.) 



CHARITY SCHOOL CHILDREN, 

'TwAS on a Holy Thursday, their innocent faces clean. 
The children walking two and two, in red, and blue, and 

green ; 
Grey-headed beadles walked before, with wands as white as 

snow. 
Till into the high dome of PauFs, they like Thames* waters 

flow. 

O what a multitude they seemed, these flowers of London 

town ! 
Seated in companies they sit, with radiance all their own : 
The hum of multitudes was there, but multitudes of lambs, 
Thousands of little boys and girls, raising their innocent 

hands. 

Now like a mighty wind they raise to heaven the voice of 

song. 
Or like harmonious thunderings the seats of heaven among : 
Beneath them sit the aged men, wise guardians of the poor ; 
Then cherish pity, lest you drive an angel from your door. 

William Blake. 
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CHILDREN DANCING. 

How ye smile, how ye hop, flowery genii, scarce de- 
scended from your clouds ! The artificial dance, and false 
notions encumber you not, and ye jump over all rules. 
How ! — Time enters and touches them — ^Tall men and 
women stand there — The little dance is benumbed, they rise 
to depart, and gravely they look into each others' heavy 
countenances. 

No, no, play on children, continue only your antic 
gambols in your dream — it was but a dream of mine. 

Richter. 

yOYOUSNESS IN CHILDREN 

How should it be otherwise? I can bear a melancholy 
man, but never a melancholy child Into whatever quagmire 
the former sinks, he may raise his eyes either to the realms 
of reason or to that of hope ; but the little child sinks and 
perishes in a single black poison-drop of the present time. — 
Only imagine a child conducted to the scaffold — Cupid in a 
German coffin — cr fancy a butterfly crawling like a cater- 
pillar with his four wings pulled off", and you will feel what I 

knean. Richter. 

CHIVALRY, 

O, GOODLY usage of those antique times, 
In which the sword was servant unto right ; 

When not for malice and contentious crimes. 
But all for praise, and proof of manly might. 
The martial brood accustomed to flght 

Spenser, Faerie Queene^ b. iii. c. i. st. 13. 
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CHIVALRY. 

It hath been through all ages ever seen, 

That, with the praise of arms and chivalry, 
The prize of beauty still hath joined been, 

And that for reason's special privity : 

For either doth on other much rely ; 
For he meseems most fit the fair to serve, 

That can her best defend from villainy ; 
And she most fit his service doth deserve 
That fairest is, and from her faith will never swerve. 

Spenser, Faerie Queene^ b. iv. c v. st. L 

CHIVALRY, 

As the champion of God and the ladies (I blush to unite 
such discordant names), the knight devoted himself to speak 
the truth ; to maintain the right ; to protect the distressed \ 
to practise courtesy, a virtue less familiar to the ancients ;* 
to pmrsue the infidels ; to despise the allurements of ease 
and safety ; and to vindicate in every perilous adventure the 
honour of his character. The abuse of the same privilege 
provoked the illiterate knight to disdain the arts of industry 
and peace : to esteem himself the sole judge and avenger of 
his own injuries \ and proudly to neglect the laws of civil 
society and military discipline. Yet the benefits of this 
institution, to refine the temper of barbarians, and to infuse 
some principles of faith, justice, and humanity, were strongly 
felt, and have been often observed. -The asperity of national 
prejudice was softened ; and the community of religion 
and arms spread a similar colour and generous emulation 
over the whole of Christendom. 

Gibbon, Decline and Fall of Roman Empire^ ch. Iviii 
CHIVALRY, 

The ladies and the knights, the toils and ease. 
That witched us into love and courtesy. 

Gary — Dante, Purgatory^ canto xiv. 
E 2 
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CLASSICAL LEARNING, 

There is not a single nation, from the North to the 
South of Europe, from the bleak shores of the Baltic to the 
bright plains of immortal Italy, whose literature is not 
imbedded in the very elements of classical learning. The 
literature of England is, in an emphatic sense, the produc- 
tion of her scholars ; of men who have cultivated letters in 
her universities, and colleges, and grammar-schools ; of men 
who thought any life too short, chiefly because it left some 
relic of antiquity unmastered, and any other fame humble, 
because it faded in the presence of Roman and Grecian 
genius. He who studies English literature without the 
lights of classical learning loses half the charms of its senti- 
ments and style, of its force and feelings, of its delicate 
touches, of its delightful allusions, of its illustrative associa- 
tions. Who, that reads the poetry of Gray, does not feel 
that it is the refinement of classical taste which gives such 
inexpressible vividness and transparency to his diction? 
Who, that reads the concentrated sense and melodious ver- 
sification of Dryden and Pope, does not perceive in them 
the disciples of the old school, whose genius was inflamed 
by the heroic verse, the terse satire, and the playful wit of 
antiquity ? Who, that meditates over the strains of Milton, 
does not feel that he drank deep at 

* Siloa*s brook that flowed 
Fast by the oracle of God * — 

that the fires of his magnificent mind were lighted by coals 

from ancient altars ? Joseph story, Pki Beta Kappa Address. 

CLASSICAL STUDY, 

Some learn the mighty deeds of ages gone. 
And, by the lives of heroes, form their own ; 
Now view the Granique choked with heaps of slain, 
And warring worlds on the Pharsalian plain ; 



i 
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Now hear the trampet's clangour from afar, 

And all the dreadful harmony of war ; 

Now trace those secret tricks that lost a state, 

And search the line-spun arts that made it great ; 

Correct those errors that its ruin bred, 

And bid some long-lost empire rear its ancient head. 

TickcU. Oxford. 

CLASSICAL STUDY, 

In riper years we scanned the indignant page, 
Stamped with stern virtue, of the Aquinian sage, 
Reverent we traced him through the Latin road. 
And trembled at the lashes he bestowed. 
Together too, when Greece unlocked her stores, 
We roved in thought o'er Troy's devoted shores. 
Or followed, while he sought his native soil, 
* That old man eloquent ' from toil to toil ; 
Lingering with good Alcinous o'er the tale 
Till the east reddened and the stars grew pale. 

Gilford, Mtnnad, 

CLASSICS, 

An early acquaintance with the classics is what may be 
called the good-breeding of poetry, as it gives a certain 
gracefulness which never forsakes a mind that contracted it 
in youth, but is seldom or never hit by those who would 

learn it too late. Xickell, Life of Addison, 

ANCIENT CLASSICS. 

These are, whom smiling Nature hails 
To sacred springs, and chosen vales. 

And streams of old renown ; 
By noble toils and worthy scars, 
Shall win their mansion 'mid the stars. 

And wear the immortal crown. 
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Bright in the firmament of &me 
The lights of ancient ages flame 

With never setting ray, 
On worlds unfound fh)m history torn, 
0*er ages deep in time unborn. 

To pour the human day. 

Logan, Ode to a Man of Letter*. 

CLOUD, 

A DOWNY cloud of softest purest white, 
As though an angel in his upward flight 
Had left his mantle floating in mid air. 

Joanna 6aillie, Basil. 
CLOUD, 

This little cloud, and this alone. 

Long in the highest ether shone ; 

Gay as a warrior's banner spread, 

Its sunward margin ruby-red, 

Green, purple, gold, and every hue 

That glitters in the morning dew. 

Or glows along the rainbow's form, 

The apparition of the storm. 

Deep in its bosom, diamond-bright, 

Behind a fleece of pearly white. 

It seemed a secret glory dwelt. 

Whose presence, while unseen, was felt ; 

Like Beauty's eye, in slumber hid 

Beneath a half-transparent lid. 

From whence a sound, a touch, a breath. 

Might startle it, — as life from death. 

Jan. Montji^omery, A Little Cloud. 

CLOUD. 

A CLOUD lay cradled near the setting sun, 
A gleam of crimson tinged its braided snow, 

Long had I watched the glory moving on, 
O'er the still radiance of the lake below : 
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Tranquil its spirit seemed, and floated slow, 

Even in its v^ry motion there was rest. 
While every breath of eve that chanced to blow. 

Wafted the traveller to the beauteous west. 
Emblem, methought of the departed soul. 

To whose white robe the gleam of bliss is given, 
And by the breath of mercy made to roll 

Right onward to the golden gates of heaven, 
Where to the eye of faith it peaceful lies, 
And tells to man his glorious destinies. 

John Wilson {Chruto^htr NoriK^ 
CLOUD, 

As that sea-cloud, in size like human hand 
When first from Carmel by the Tishbite seen, 

Came slowly overshadowing Israel's land. 
Awhile, perchance, bedecked with colours sheen. 
While yet the sunbeams on its skirts had been. 

Lining with purple and with gold its shroud, 
Till darker folds obscured the blue serene, 

And blotted heaven with one broad sable cloud — 

Then sheeted rain burst down, and whirlwinds howled aloud. 

Scott, Vision of Don Roderick. 

CLOUDS. 

Like April morning clouds, that pass, 
With varying shadow, o*er the grass, 
And imitate, on field and furrow. 
Life's chequered scene of joy and sorrow. 

Scott, Marmiony Introduction to Cant'* iii. 

CLOUDS. 

So when light clouds on airy pinions sail. 
Flit the soft shadows o'er the waving vale ; 
Shade follows shade, as laughing zephyrs drive, 
And all the chequered landscape seems alive. 

Darwin, Botanic Gordon. 
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CLOUDS, 

Methought among the lawns together 
We wandered, underneath the young gray dawn, 
And multitudes of dense white fleecy clouds 
Were wandering in thick flocks along the mountains, 
Shepherded by the slow unwilling wind. 

Shelley, Prometheus Unbound. 

MOONLIT CLOUDS, 

Low on the utmost boundary of the sight, 
The rising vapours catch the silver light ; 
Thence fancy measures, as they parting fly, 
Which first will throw its shadow on the eye. 
Passing the source of light ; and thence away. 
Succeeded quick by brighter still than they. 
For yet above these wafted clouds are seen 
(In a remoter sky, still more serene) 
Others, detached in ranges through the air, 
Spotless as snow, and countless as they're fair ; 
Scattered immensely wide from east to west. 
The beauteous semblance of a flock at rest. 
These, to the raptured mind, aloud proclaim 
Their mighty Shepherd's everlasting name. 

Bloomfield, Winter. 

COLOURS, 

Among the several kinds of beauty, the eye takes most 
delight in colours. We nowhere meet with a more glorious 
or pleasing show in Nature than what appears in the 
heavens at the rising and setting of the sun, which is wholly 
made up of those different stains of light that show them- 
selves in clouds of a different situation. For this reason we 
find the poets, who are always addressing themselves to the 
imagination, borrowing more of their epithets from colours 

than from any other topic. Addison, spectator. No. 4xa. 
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COLOUKS. 

How "marvellous to be absorbed in a colour only as 
mere colour ! How is it that the far bright blue of heaven 
awakens our longing — that we are moved by the purple 
lines of evening — calmed and consoled by a golden yellow ? 
Whence the indefinable rapture of the fresh green, of which 
the eye can never imbibe enough to quench its thirst ? 

Tieck. 
PRISMATIC COLOURS. 

The gorgeous train 



Of parent colours. First the flaming Red 
Sprang vivid forth ; the tawny Orange next ; 
And next delicious Yellow ; by whose side 
. Fell the kind beams of all-refreshing Green ; 
Then the pure Blue, that swells autumnal skies, 
Ethereal played ; and then, of sadder hue 
Emerged the deepened Indigo, as when 
The heavy-skirted evening droops with frost ; 
While the last gleaming of refracted light 
Died in the fainting Violet away. 

Thomson, Lines to the Memory of Sir Isaac Newton. 
COMMERCE. 

Nature seems to have taken a particular care to dis- 
seminate her blessings among the different regions of the 
world, with an eye to the mutual intercourse and traffic 
among liiankind, that the natives of the several parts of the 
globe might have a kind of dependence upon one another, 
and be united by their common interest. Almost every 
degree produces something peculiar to it. The food often 
grows in one country and the sauce in another. The fruits 
of Portugal are corrected by the products of Barbadoes ; the 
infusion of a China plant, sweetened with the pith of aa 
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Indian cane, The Philippine Islands give a flavour to our 
European bowls. The single dress of a woman of quality 
is often the product of a hundred climates. The muff and 
the fan come together from the opposite ends of the earth. 
The scarf is sent from the torrid zone, and the tippet from 
beneath the pole. The brocade petticoat rises out of the 
mines of Peru, and the diamond necklace out of the bowels 

of Indostan. Addison, Spectator, No. 69. 

COMMERCE, 

Each climate needs what other climes produce, 
And offers something to the general use ; 
No land but listens to the common call, 
And in return, receives supply from all. 
This genial intercourse and mutual aid 
Cheers what were else an universal shade, 
Calls Nature from her ivy-mantled den, 
And softens human rockwork into men. 
Heaven speed the canvas gallantly unfurled 
To furnish and accommodate a world. 
To give the pole the produce of the stm, 
And knit the unsocial climates into one. 

Cowper, Charity. 
COMMERCE, 

A WELL-REGULATED commcrce is not, like law, physic, or 
divinity, to be overstocked with hands ; but, on the con- 
trary, flourishes by multitudes, and gives employment to all 
its professors. Fleets of merchantmen are so many squad- 
rons of floating shops, that vend our wares and manufactures 
in all the markets of the world, and find out chapmen under 

both the tropics. Addison, S^tator, No. ai. 

COMPANIONS, 

Those persons who gain the hearts of most people, who 
are chosen the companions of their softer hours, and their 
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reliefs from anxiety and care, are seldom persons of shining 
qualities, or strong virtues : it is rather the soft green of the 
soul on which we rest our eyes, that are fatigued with be- 
holding more glaring objects. 

Edmund Burke, Essay on the Stiblime and Beauti/ul, 

CONFIDANTS. 

There is no mark of confidence taken more kindly by 
a friend, than the entrusting him with a secret, nor any which 
he is so likely to abuse. Confidants, in general, are like 
crazy firelocks, which are no sooner charged and cocked, than 
the spring gives way, and the report immediately follows. 
Happy to have been thought worthy the confidence of one 
friend, they are impatient to manifest their importance to 
another y till between them and their firiend, and their friend's 
friend, the whole matter is presently known to * all our friends 

round the Wrekin.' Cowper, ConnMseur, No. 119. 

CONSCIENCE, 

A GOOD conscience is a port which is land-locked on 
every side, and where no winds can possibly invade, no 
tempests can arise. There a man may stand upon the shore, 
and not only see his own image, but that of his Maker, 
clearly reflected from the undisturbed and silent waters. 

Dryden, Dedication of the Georgics. 

CONSCIENCE, 

A PALSY may as well shake an oak> or a fever dry up a 
fountain, as either of them shake, dry up, or impair the de- 
light of conscience : for it lies within, it centres in the heart, 
it grows into the very substance of the soul, so that it ac- 
companies a man to his grave ; he never outlives it, and 
that for this cause only, because he cannot outlive himself 

South, Sermons, u 
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CONSCIENCE, 

Yet still there whispers the small voice within, 
Heard through gain's silence, and o'er glory's din ; 
Whatever creed be taught, or land be trod, 
Man's conscience is the oracle of God. 

Byron, TJu Island. 

CONSCIENCE. 

There is a great difference in sins, and in actions, 
whether truly or seemingly offensive. There are gnats, and 
there are camels ; neither is there less difference in con- 
sciences. There are consciences so wide and vast, that they 
can swallow a camel ; and there are consciences so strait, 
as that they strain at a gnat. And what is still more strange, 
those very consciences which one while are so dilated that 
they strain not at a camel, another while are so drawn 
together by an anxious scrupulousness, that they are ready 

to be choked with a gnat. Bishop Hall, SolUoquiei. 

CONSCIENCE. 

' Conscience is a riddle I don't know what to make of ; 
'tis sometimes pride, 'tis sometimes obstinacy, 'tis sometimes 
interest, 'tis sometimes nothing ; like a skittish jade, it will 
startle at a windmill, and stand buff to a cannon ; it will 
keck at pap, and digest steel. 

Tom Brown, New Maxims of Conversation. 

CORPORATE CONSCIENCE. 

There is no corporate conscience. Men who act in 
bodies, it matters not whether large or small, mobs, senates, 
or cabinets, will without hesitation take their share in mea- 
sures which if proposed to any one of them as an individual, 
would make him reply with the Syrian, * Am I a dog, that I 

should do this thing ? ' Southey, Colloquies. 
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CONSOLA TION. 

Before an affliction is digested, consolation ever comes 
too soon, and after it is digested, it comes too late ; there is 
but a mark between these two, as fine almost as a hair, for 

a comforter to aim at Steme, Tristmm Shandy. 

CONSOLA TION, 

One of the first comforts which one neighbour adminis- 
ters to another is a relation of the like infelicity, combined 
with circumstances of greater bitterness. 

To that grief which arises from a great loss, he only 
brings the true remedy who makes his friend's condition the 
same as before ; but he may be properly termed a com- 
forter, who by persuasion extenuates the pain of poverty, 
and shows in the style of Hesiod, that half is more than the 

whole. Johnson, Rambler, No. 5a. 

CONSOLATION. 

Certain it is, that as nothing can better do it, so there 
is nothing greater, for which God made our tongues, next to 
reciting His praises, than to minister comfort to a weary 
soul. And what greater measure can we have, than that we 
should bring joy to our brother, who with his dreary eyes 
looks to heaven and round about, and cannot find so much 
rest as to lay his eyelids close together — than that thy tongue 
should be tuned with heavenly accents, and make the weary 
soul to listen for light and ease ? — and when he perceives that 
there is such a thing in the world, and in the order of things, 
as comfort and joy, to begin to break out fi^om the prison of 
his sorrows as the door of sighs and tears, and by little and 
little melt into showers and refreshment. This is glory to 
thy voice, and employment fit for the brightest angel. But 
so have I seen the sun kiss the frozen earth, which was 
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bound up with the images of death, and the colder breath 
of the North ; and then the waters break from their inclo- 
sures, and melt with joy, and run in useful channels ; and 
the flies do rise again from their little graves in walls, and 
dance a while in the air, to tell that there is joy within, 
and that the great mother of creatures will open the stock of 
her new refreshment, become useful to mankind, and sing 
praises to her Redeemer. So is the heart of a sorrowful 
man under the discourses of a wise comforter ; he breaks 
from the despairs of the grave, and the fetters and chains of 
sorrow ; he blesses God, and he blesses thee, and he feels 
his life returning ; for to be miserable is death, but nothing 
is life but to be comforted ; and God is pleased with no 
music from below so much as in the thanksgiving songs 
of relieved widows, of supported orphans, of rejoicing, and 

comforted, and thankful persons. Jcremy Taylor, Sermons, xxv. 

NORTHERN CONSTELLATIONS. 

The Pleiads, Hyads, with the northern team. 
And great Orion's more effulgent beam, 
To which, around the axle of the sky. 
The Bear, revolving, points his golden eye, 
' Still shines exalted on the ethereal plain. 
Nor bathes his blazing forehead in the main. 

Pope— Homer, Ilitu/, b. xviii. 

SOUTHERN CONSTELLATIONS, 

Night, silent, cool, transparent, crowned the day ; 
The sky receded farther into space. 
The stars came lower down to meet the eye, 
Till the whole hemisphere, alive with light. 
Twinkled from east to west by one consent 
The constellations round the Arctic pole. 
That never set to us, here scarcely rose, 
But in their stead Orion through the north 
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Pursued the Pleiads ; Sirius, with his keen 
Quick scintillations, in the zenith reigned. 
The South unveiled its glories ; there the Wolf, 
With eyes of lightning, watched the Centaur^s spear ; 
Through the clear hyaline, the Ship of Heaven 
Came sailing from eternity ; the Dove, 
On silver pinions, winged her peaceful way ; 
There, at the footstool of Jehovah's throne. 
The Altar, kindled from his presence, blazed ; 
There, too, all else excelling, meekly shone 
The Cross — the symbol of redeeming love. 
The heavens declared the glory of the Lord, 
■ The firmament displayed his handiwork. 

James Montgomery, PeHcan Island. 

CONTENT, 

This virtue does indeed produce, in some measure, all 
those effects which the alchemist usually ascribes to what he 
calls the philosopher's stone ; and if it does not bring riches, 
it does the same thing, by banishing the desire of them. If 
it cannot remove the disquietudes arising out of a man's 
mind, body, or fortune, it makes him easy under them. It 
has indeed a kindly influence on the soul of man, in respect 
of every being to whom he stands related. It extinguishes 
all murmur, repining, and ingratitude, towards that Being 
who has allotted him his part to act in this world It 
destroys all inordinate ambition, and every tendency to cor- 
ruption, with regard to the community wherein he is placed. 
It gives sweetness to his conversation, and a perpetual sere- 
nity to all his thoughts. 

Among the many methods which might be made use of 
for the acquiring of this virtue, I shall only mention the two 
following. First of all, a man should always consider how 
much he has more than he wants ; and secondly, how 
much more unhappy he might be than he really is. 

Addison, SpectatOTy No. 574. 
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CONTENT. 

There is some help for all the defects of fortune ; for, 
if a man cannot attain to the length of his wishes, he may 
have his remedy by cutting of them shorter. 

Cowley, Essay 10. 

CONTENT. 

Banish all imaginary, and you will suffer no real wants. 
The little stream which is left will suffice to quench the 
thirst of nature, and that which cannot be quenched by it, 
is not your thirst, but your distemper. 

BoUngbroke, Reflections upon Evils. 

CONTENT 

Give me the pliant mind, whose gentle measure 

Complies and suits with all estates ; 
Which can let loose a crown, and yet with pleasure 

Take up within a cloister's gates. Herbert, extent. 

CONTROVERSY, 

Few men can bear contradiction with patience : but the 
clergy too often proceed even to a degree of fury on this 
head. The Odium Theologicum^ or Theological Hatred, is 
noted even to a proverb, and means that degree of rancour 
which is the most furious and implacable. 

Hume, EssaySf xx. (note.) 
CONTROVERSY, 

Religion should extinguish strife. 
And make a calm of human life : 

But even those who differ 
Only on topics left at large, 
How fiercely will they meet and charge ! 

No combatants are stiffer. 

Cowper, On Friendship. 
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CONTROVERSY, 

Many persons spend so much time in criticising and 
disputing about the Gospel, that they have none left for 
practising it As if two sick men should quarrel about the 
phraseology of their physician's prescription, and forget to 
take the medicine. Bbhop Home. 

CONTROVERSY, 

If it be the obscure, the minute, the ceremonial part of 
religion for which we are contending, though the triumph be 
empty, the dispute is dangerous. Like the men of Ai we 
pursue, perhaps, some little party that flies before us ; we 
are eager that not a straggler may escape ; but when we 
look behind, our city is in flames. Dr. Ogden. 

CONTROVERSY, 

Still, to all new truths, or renovated old truths, it must 
be as in the ark between the destroyed and the about to be 
renovated world. The raven must be sent out before the 
dove, and ominous controversy must precede peace and 
the olive wreath. Coicndge. 

CONVERSATION, 

It is a secret known but to few, yet of no small use in 
the conduct of life, that when you fall into a man's conver- 
sation, the first thing you should consider is, whether he has 
a greater inclination to hear you, or that you should hear 
him. The latter is the more general desire. 

Steele, Spectator^ No. 49. 

. CONVERSATION, 

The progress of a private conversation between two 
persons of different sexes is often decisive of their fate, and 
gives it a turn very distinct perhaps from what they them- 

F 
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selves anticipated. Gallantry becomes mingled with con- 
versation, and affection and passion come gradually to mix 
with gallantry. . Nobles, as well as shepherd swains, will, in 
such a trying moment, say more than they intended, and 
queens, like village maidens, will listen longer than they 

should Sir Walter Scott. 

THREE MAXIMS ON CONVERSATION. 

I. Conversation is like the discipline of drawing out 
and mustering : it acquaints a man with his forces, and 
tnakes them fitted for service. 

II. The advantage of conversation is such, that for 
want of company a man had better talk to a post than let 
his thoughts lie smoking and smothering in his head. 

III. Conversation is ofttimes a mere thief — it steals off a 
great part of our time, and often stuffs our memory with 

rubbish. Jeremy Collier. 

CONVERSATION AND PUNCH, 

A PHILOSOPHER of my acquaintance has discovered 'that 
the qualities requisite to conversation are very exactly repre- 
sented by a bowl of punch. 

Punch, says this profound investigator, is a liquor 
compounded of spirit and acid juices, sugar and water. 
The spirit, volatile and fiery, is the proper emblem of 
vivacity and wit ; the acidity of the lemon will very aptly 
figure pungency of raillery, and acrimony of censure ; sugar 
is the natural representative of luscious adulation and 
gentle complaisance ; and water is the proper hieroglyphic 
of easy prattle, innocent and tasteless. Johnson, idur. No. 34. 

COQUETTE, 

Coquette and coy at once her air, 

Both studied, though both seem neglected ; 

Artless she is with artful care. 
Affecting to seem unaffected 

Congreve, Am&rtt. 
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COQUETTE. 

Here might I sing of Memmia's mincing mien, 
And all the movements of the soft machine. 
Her two red lips affected zeph)n*s blow, 
To cool the bohea, and inflame the beau ; 
While one white finger and a thumb conspire 
To lift the cup, and make the world admire. 

Yoangj Satire vi. 
COQUETTE, 

Thus saying nothing, all she meant to say. 
She played the part the sex delights to play ; 
Now by some act of kindness giving scope 
To the new workings of excited hope ; 
Then by an air of something like disdain. 
But scarcely seen, repelling it again ; 
Then for a season, neither cold nor kind^ 
She kept a sort of balance in the mind ; 
And as his pole a dancer on the rope, 
The equal poise on both sides kept me up, 

Crabbe, Tales of the HaU^ book ix. 

COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 

There is no character more deservedly esteemed than 
that of a country gentleman, who understands the station in 
which heaven and nature have placed him. He is father to 
his tenants, and patron to his neighbours, and is more 
superior to those of lower fortune by his benevolence than 
his possessions. He justly divides his time between solitude 
and company, so as to use the one for the other. His life 
is spent in the good offices of an advocate, a referee, a com- 
panion, a mediator, and a friend His counsel and. know- 
ledge are a guard to the simplicity and innocence of those 

of lower talents, and the entertainment and happiness of 

F 2 
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those of equal WTien a man in a country life has this turn, 
as it is hoped thousands have, he lives in a more happy 
condition than any that is described in the pastoral descrip- 
tions of poets, or the vainglorious solitudes recorded by 

philosophers. Stcde^ TatUr, No. 169. 

COUNTRY LIFE. 

You know I love a country life, and here we have it in 
perfection. I am roused in the morning with the chirping 
of sparrows, the cooing of pigeons, the lowing of kine, the 
bleating of sheep, and, to complete the concert, the grunting 
of swine and neighing of horses. We have a mighty pleasant 
garden and orchard, and a fine arbour under some tall shady 
limes, that form a kind of lofty dome, of which, as a native 
of the great city, you may perhaps catch a glimmering idea 
if I name the cupola of St Paul's. And then, on the other 
side of the house, there is a large space which we call a 
wilderness, and which, I &ncy, would please you extremely. 
The ground is a dainty green sward ; a brook runs sparkling 
through the middle, and there are two large fish-ponds at 
one end ; both the ponds and the brook are surrounded 
with willows ; and there are several shady walks under the 
trees, besides little knots of young willows interspersed at 
convenient distances. This is the nursery of our lambs and 
calves, with whom I have the honoiu* to be intimately ac- 
quainted. Here I generally spend the evening, and pay 
my respects to the setting sun, when the variety and the 
beauty of the prospect inspire a pleasure that I know not 
how to express. I am sometimes so transported with these 
inanimate beauties, that I fency I am like Adam in Paradise ; 
and it is my only misfortune that I want an Eve, and have 
none but the birds of the air, and the beasts of the field, for 
my companions. Doddri(]ge 
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COURTESY. 

Courtesy and condescension is a happy quality which 
never fails to make its way into the good opinion, and into 
the very heart, and allays the envy which always attends a 

high station. Atterbury, Sermon packed Sept. 28, 1706. 

COURTESY. 

The practice of benignity or courtesy, of clemency at 
first sight, without any discursive reflection, doth obtain 
approbation and applause from us ; being no less grateful 
and amiable to the jnind than beauty to our eyes, harmony 
to our ears, fragrancy to our smell, and sweetness to our 
palate : and to the same mental sense malignity, cruelty, 
harshness, all kinds of uncharitable dealing are very disgust- 
ful and loathsome. Barrow, Sermons, xxvi. 

COURTESY. 

What virtue is so fitting for a knight, 

Or for a lady whom a knight should love^ 
As courtesy ; to bear themselves aright 

To all of each degree as doth behove ? 

For whether they be placed high above, 
Or low beneath, yet ought they well to know 

Their good ; that none them rightly may reprove 
Of rudeness for not yielding what they owe : 
Great skill it is such duties timely to bestow. 

Thereto great help dame Nature self doth lend ; 

For some so goodly gracious are by kind. 
That every action doth them much commend, 

And in the eyes of men great liking find ; 

Which others that have greater skill in mind, 
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Though they enforce themselves, cannot attain : 

For everything to which one is inclined 
Doth best become, and greatest grace doth gain : 
Yet praise likewise deserve good thewes ^ enforced with pain. 

That well in courteous Calidore appears, 
Whose every act and deed, that he did say. 

Was like enchantment, that through both the eyes 
And both the ears did steal the heart away. 

Spenser, Faerie Queette^ b. vi. canto ii. 

COURTESY. 

But never was there man of his degree, 

So much esteemed, so well beloved as he : 

So gentle of condition was he known. 

That through the court his courtesy was blown. 

Dryden, Palamoti and Arcite. 
COURTESY, 

A KNIGHT was unfit to remain a member of the order if 
he violated his faith ; he was ill acquainted with its duties if 
he proved wanting in courtesy. This word expressed the 
most highly refined good breeding, founded less upon a 
knowledge of ceremonious politeness, though this was not to 
be .omitted, than on the spontaneous modesty, self-denial, 
and respect for others, which ought to spring from his heart. 
Besides the grace which this beautiful virtue threw over the 
habits of social life, it softened down the natural roughness 
of war, and gradually introduced that indulgent treatment of 
prisoners which was almost unknown to antiquity. 

Hallam, Middle Ages^ pt. ii. ch. ix. 
COURTESY 

It is the soft and gentle nature that is soonest taken with 
a courtesy ; there it sinks as essence does in cotton, till all 

becomes a fragrancy. Feltham, Resolves. 

* Thewes = manners, accomplishmejQts. 
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COURTESY, 



Hail, ye small sweet courtesies of life, for smooth do ye 
make the road of it ! Like grace and beauty, which beget 
inclinations to love at first sight ; 'tis ye who open this door 

and let the stranger in. » stemc. Sentimental Jaumey. 



CRITIC. 

A POET that fails in writing becomes often a morose 
critic The weak and insipid white wine makes at length a 

figure in Vmegar. Shenstone, Euayt, 

CRITICISM. 

Criticism is a study by which men grow important and 
formidable at a very small expense. All the other powers 
of literature are coy and haughty, they must be long courted, 
and at last are not always gained : but Criticism is a god- 
dess easy of access and forward of advance, who will meet 
the slow and encourage the timorous. The want of mean- 
ing she supplies with words, and the want of spirit she re- 
compenses with malignity. Johnson, IdUr, No. 60. 

CRITICISM, 

The great contention of criticism is to find the faults of 
the modems, and the beauties of the ancients. While an 
author is yet living, we estimate his powers by his worst 
performance, and when he is dead, we rate them by his best 

Johnson, Prefeue to Shakspeare. 

CRITICISM. 

Grant me patience, just Heaven 1 — of all the cants 
which are canted in this canting world — though the cant of 

' This is borrowed from Montaigne. 
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hypocrites may be the worst— the cant of criticism is the 
most tormenting ! 

I would go fifty miles on foot, to kiss the hand of that 
man, whose generous heart will give up the reins of his 
imagination into his author's hands — be pleased he knows 
not why, and cares not wherefore. stemc, Tristram shandy. 

CULTURE. 

Nothing is so improving to the temper as the study of 
the beauties, either of poetry, eloquence, music, or painting. 
They give a certain elegance of sentiment to which the rest 
of mankind are strangers. The emotions which they excite 
are soft and tender. They draw off the mind from the 
hurry of business and interest ; cherish reflection ; dispose 
to tranquillity ; and produce an agreeable melancholy, which 
of all dispositions of the mind, is best suited to love and 

friendship. Hume, Essayt, i. 

CULTURE, 

The ground of the human heart is thickly fraught with 
seeds which never germinate under either a wintry or a too 
fervid sky ; but let the dew come gently on the ground, and 
let mild suns warm it, and let it be guarded against external 
rudeness, and we shall see spring the gaiety and fragrance 
of a garden. 

The Eden of human nature has indeed long been 
trampled down and desolated, and storms waste it contin- 
ually ; nevertheless the soil is still rich with the germs of its 
pristine beauty, the colours of Paradise are sleeping in the 
clods, and a little favour, a little protection, a little culture, 
shall show what once was there. 

Isaac Taylor, Physical Theory of Another Life. 

CULTURE, 

But I must often repeat, that wealth does not neces- 
sarily create happiness, nor confer dignity ; a truth which it 
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may be thought declamation to insist on, but which the 
present time seems particularly to require being told. The 
influx of foreign riches and foreign luxury, which this coun- 
try has of late experienced, has almost levelled every distinc- 
tion but that of money amongst us. The crest of noble or 
illustrious ancestry has sunk before the sudden accumulation 
of wealth in vulgar hands ; but that were little, had not the 
elegance of manners, had not the dignity of deportment, 
had not the pride of virtue, which used to characterise some 
of our high-bom names, given way to that tide of fortune, 
which has lifted the low, the illiterate, and the unfeeling, 
into stations of which they were unworthy. Learning and 
genius have not always resisted the torrent ; but I know no 
bulwarks better calculated to resist it. The love of letters 
is connected with an independence and delicacy of mind, 
which is a great preservative against that servile homage 
which abject men pay to fortune, and there is a certain 
classical pride, which from the society of Socrates and 
Plato, Cicero and Atticus, looks down with an honest dis- 
dain on the wealth-blown insects of modern times, neither 
enlightened by knowledge nor ennobled by virtue. The 
non omnis mortar of the poet draws on futurity for the 
deficiencies of the present ; and even in the present, those 
avenues of more refined pleasures, which the cultivation of 
knowledge, of fancy, and of feeling, open to the mind, give 
to the votary of science a real superiority of enjoyment in 
what he possesses, and free him from much of that envy and 
regret which less cultivated spirits feel from their wants. 

Mackenzie, Lounger, No. zoo. 
CYPRESS, 

Here towers the cj^ress, preacher to the wise, 
Lessening, from earth, her spiral honours rise, 
Till as a spear-point reared, the topmost spray 
Points to the Eden of eternal day. 

Mickle— Camoens, Lusiad, b^ok ix« 
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CYPRESS, 

Dark tree, still sad when others' grief is fled, 
The only constant mourner for the dead. 

Byron, The Giaour. 

DANCING. 

With antic Sports and blue-eyed Pleasures 
Frisking light in frolic measures : 
Now pursuing, now retreating. 
Now in circling troops they meet; 
To brisk notes in cadence beating 
Glance their many-twinkling feet 

Gray, Progress of Poesy. 
DANCING. 

Diana's queen-like step is thine, 
And when in dance thy feet combine 

They fall with truth so sweet, 
The music seems to come from thee, 
And all the notes appear to be 

*The echoes of thy feet' 

Edwd. Quillinan, To Mary^ Dancing 
DANCING. 

There was the country-dance, small of taste ; 
And the waltz, that loveth the lady's waist ; 
And the galopade, strange agreeable tramp. 
Made of a scrape, a hobble, and stamp; 
And the high-stepping minuet, face to face, 
Mutual worship of conscious grace ; 
And all the shapes in which beauty goes 
Weaving motion with blithe repose. 

Leigh Hunt, Capt. Sword and Ca^t. Pen, 
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DEA TH, 

Some of our quaint moralists have pleased themselves 
with an observation, that there is but one way of coming 
into the world, but a thousand to go out of it I have seen 
a fanciful dream written by a Spaniard, in which he intro- 
duces the person of Death metamorphosing himself, like 
another Proteus, into innumerable shapes and figures. To 
represent the fatality of fevers and agues, with many other 
distempers and accidents that destroy the life of man. 
Death enters first of all in a body of fire, a little after he 
appears like a man of snow, then rolls about the room like 
a cannon-ball, then lies on the table like a gilded pill ; 
after this, he transforms himself, of a sudden, into a sword, 
then dwindles successively to a dagger, to a bodkin, to a 
crooked pin, to a needle, to a hair. The Spaniard's design, 
by this allegory, was to show the many assaults to which 
the life of man is exposed, and to let his reader see that 
there was scarce anything in nature so very mean and 
inconsiderable, but that it was able to overcome him, and 
lay his head in the dust ... In short, swarms of dis- 
tempers are everywhere hovering over us ; casualties, 
whether at home or abroad, whether we wake or sleep, sit 
or walk, are planted about us in ambuscade ; every element, 
every climate, every season, all nature is full of death. 

Addison, Guardian^ No. 136. 
DEA Tff. 

Death meets us everywhere, and is procured by every 
instrument, and in all chances, and enters in at many doors ; 
— ^by a full meal or an empty stomach ; — by watching at the 
wine, or watching at prayers ; — by the sun or the moon ; — 
by a heat or a cold ; — by sleepless nights, or sleeping days ; 
— by water frozen into the hardness and sharpness of a dagger, 
or water thawed into the floods of a river ; — by a hair, or a 
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raisin ; — by violent motion, or sitting still ; — by God's mercy 
or God's anger ; — by everything in Nature, and everything 

in chance Jeremy Taylor, Holy Dying, 

DEATH, 

All the successions of time, all the changes of Nature, 
all the varieties of light and darkness, the thousand 
thousands of accidents in the world, and every contingency 
to every man, and to every creature, doth preach our 
funeral sermon, and calls us to look and see how the old 
sexton, Time, throws up the earth and digs a grave, where 
we must lay our sins or our sorrows, and sow our bodies, 
till they rise again in a fair or an intolerable eternity. 

Jeremy Taylor, Holy Dying. 
DEA Tff. 

When I reflect what an inconsiderable little atom every 
single man is, with respect to the whole creation, methinks 
it is a shame to be concerned at the removal of such a 
trivial animal as I am. The morning after my exit, the sun 
will rise as bright as ever, the flowers smell as sweet, the 
plants spring as green, the world will proceed in its old 
course, people will laugh as heartily, and marry as fast as 
they were used to do. The memory of man — as it is elegantly 
expressed in the Book of Wisdom — passeth away as the 
remembrance of a guest that tarrieth but one day. 

Pope, Letter to Steele (17x3). 

DEA TH, 

Surely nothing can so much disturb the passions or 
perplex the intellects of man, as the disruption of his union 
with visible Nature ; a separation from all that has hitherto 
delighted or engaged him ; a change not only of the place, 
but the manner of his being ; an entrance into a state not 
simply which he knows not, but which perhaps he has not 
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faculties to know ; an immediate and perceptible communi- 
cation with the Supreme Being, and, what is above all 
distressful and alarming, the final sentence and unalterable 

allotment Johnson, Rambler, No. 78. 

DEATH. 

Why all this toil for triumphs of an hour ? 
What though we wade in wealth, or soar in fame ; 
Earth*s highest station ends in * Here he lies ' ; 
And *Dust to dust,* concludes her noblest song. 

Young, M/A/ ThougkUy iv. 
DEA Tff, 

Thox) art gone ! thy genius fled up to the stars, from 
whence it came ; and that warm heart of thine, with all its 
generous and open vessels, compressed into a clod of the 

valley. Steme, Tristram Shandy. 

DESTINY. 

Consider the greatest bodies upon earth, the monarchies, 
objects which one would think destiny might stand and 
stare at, but not shake : consider the smallest bodies upon 
earth, the hairs of our head, objects which one would think 
destiny would not observe or could not discern. And yet 
destiny (to speak to a natural man), and God (to speak to a 
Christian), is no more troubled to make a monarchy ruinous 

than to make a hair gray. 'Donne, Sermon preached Dec. 12, 1626. 

DISAPPOINTMENT. 

Two sisters by the goal are set, 
Cold Disappointment and Regret ; 
One disenchants the winner^s eyes, 
And strips of all its worth the prize. 
While one augments the gaudy show, 
More to enhance the loser^s woe, 
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The victor sees his fairy gold, 
Transformed, when won, to drossy mould, 
But still the vanquished mourns his loss. 
And rues, as gold, that glittering dross. 

Scott, Rokeby, i. 31. 
DISS A TISFA CTION, 

Against our peace we arm our will ; 
Amidst our plenty something still, 
For horses, houses, pictures, planting, 
To thee, to me, to him, is wanting. 
That cruel something unpossest. 
Corrodes and leavens all the rest; 
That something, if we could obtain. 
Would soon create a future pain. 

Prior, The Ladle, 
DIVINITY, 

What reason is it that whilst Law and Physic are great 
portions to such as marry them. Divinity, their eldest sister, 
should only be put off with her own beauty? 

Fuller, Holy State. 
DOG, 

* A DOG,' says one of the English poets, * is an honest 
creature, and I am a friend to dogs.' Of all the beasts that 
graze the lawn, or hunt the forest, a dog is the only animal 
that, leaving his fellows, attempts to cultivate the friendship 
of man; to man he looks in all his necessities with a speak- 
ing eye for assistance ; exerts for him all the little service 
in his power with cheerfulness and pleasure ; for him bears 
famine and fatigue with patience and resignation ; no injuries 
can abate his fidelity, no distress induce him to forsake his 
benefactor ; studious to please, and fearing to offend, he 
is still an humble steadfast dependant, and in him alone 
fawning is not flattery. 

Goldfmith, Citizen of the World, letter Ixix, 
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DOG. 

Man is the god of the dog. He knows no other, he can 
understand no other ; and see how he worships him ! with 
what reverence he crouches at his feet, with what love he 
fawns upon him, with what dependence he looks up to him, 
and with what cheerful alacrity he obeys him ! His whole 
soul is wrapped up in his god ; all the powers and faculties 
of his nature are devoted to his service, and these powers 
and faculties are ennobled by the intercourse. Divines tell 
us that it ought to be just so with the Christian ; but the dog 
puts the Christian to shame. Bums. 

DOG. 

With eye upraised, his master's looks to scan. 
The joy, the solace, and the aid of man ; 
The rich man's guardian, and the poor man's friend, 
The only being faithful to the end. 

Linet attributed to Crabbe, 

DOGS. 

In some are found 
Such teachable and apprehensive parts. 
That man's attainments in his own concerns. 
Matched with the expertness of the brute in theirs. 
Are oft-times vanquished and thrown far behind. 
Some show that nice sagacity of smell. 
And read with such discernment, in the port 
And figure of the man, his secret aim, 
That oft we owe our safety to a skill 
We could not teach, and must despair to learn ; 
But learn we might, if not too proud to stoop 
To quadruped instructors, many a good 
And useful quality, and virtue too. 
Rarely exemplified among ourselves : . 
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Attachment never to be weaned, or changed 
By any change of fortune — proof alike 
Against unkindness, absence, and neglect; 
Fidelity, that neither bribe nor threat 
Can move or warp ; and gratitude for small 
And trivial favours, lasting as the life, 
And glistening even in the dying eye. 

Cowper, Winter Walk at Noon. 
DREAMS, 

Dreams are but interludes which fancy makes ; 
When monarch Reason sleeps, this mimic wakes ; 
Compounds a medley of disjointed things, 
A mob of cobblers and a court of kings : ^ 
Light fumes are merry, grosser fumes are sad ; 
Both are the reasonable soul run mad : 
And many monstrous forms in sleep we see, 
That neither were, nor are, nor e'er can be. 
Sometimes forgotten things, long cast behind. 
Rush forward in the brain, and come to mind ; 
The nurse's legends are for truths received. 
And the man dreams but what the boy believed. 
Sometimes we but rehearse a former play. 
The night restores our actions done by day ; 
As hounds in sleep will open for their prey. 
In short, the farce of dreams is of a piece. 
Chimeras all ; and more absurd, or less. 

Dryden, The Cock and the Fox. 
DREAMS, 

We go to sleep at the very gateway of imprisoned dreams, 
and we know not, although our dreams lie but at the dis- 
tance of a few minutes, a few steps from the gate, whether 
when they issue forth, they will surround us in the likeness 
of crouching, glaring beasts of prey, or of fair children, 

* Perhaps * A court of cobblers and a mob of kings. ' 
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sitting smiling and sporting in their little sinless night — 
whether we ought to strangle or to embrace the compacted 

air. Richter, Siebenhas. 

DREAMS, 

Well may sleep present us fictions, 

Since our waking moments teem 
With such fanciful convictions 

As make life itself a dream. 
Half our daylight faith's a fable ; 

Sleep disports with shadows too, 
Seeming in their turn as stable 

As the world we wake to view. campbdi. 

DREAMS, 

Our life is twofold : Sleep hath its own world, 

A boundary between the things misnamed 

Death and existence : Sleep hath its own world, 

And a wild realm of wild reality. 

And dreams in their development have breath. 

And tears, and tortures, and the touch of joy; 

They leave a weight upon our waking thoughts. 

They take a weight from off our waking toils. 

They do divide our being ; they become 

A portion of ourselves as of our time. 

And look like heralds of eternity ; 

They pass like spirits of the past — they speak 

Like Sibyls of the future ; they have power — 

The tjrranny of pleasure and of pain, 

They make us what we were not — what they will. 

And shake us with the vision that's gone by. 

The dread of vanished shadows — Are they so ? 

Is not the past all shadow ? What are they ? 

Creations of the mind ? The mind can make 
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Substance, and people planets of its own, 
With beings brighter than have been, and give 
A breath to forms which can outlive all flesh. 

Byron, The Dream. 

DRESS. 

TwAS a witty expression of Malvezzi, that * garments in 
animals are infallible signs of their nature ; in men, of their 
understanding.* Though I would not judge of the monk 
by the hood he wears, or celebrate the humour of Julianas 
court, where the philosophic mantle made all his officers 
appear like so many conjurors, 'tis worth the observing yet, 
that the people of Rome left off the toga, an ancient and 
noble garment, with their power, and that the vicissitude of 
their habit was little better than a presage of that of their 
fortune ; for the military saga^ differencing them from their 
slaves, was no small indication of the declining of their 
courage, which shortly followed And I am of opinion 
that when once we shall see the Venetian senate quit the 
gravity of their vests, the State itself will not long subsist 
without some considerable alteration. I am of opinion 
that the Swiss had not been now a nation but for keeping 
to their prodigious breeches. Evelyn. 



DRESS, 

He that is proud of the rustling of his silks, like a mad- 
man laughs at the rattling of his fetters. For, indeed, 
clothes ought to be our remembrancers of our lost inno- 
cency. Besides, why should any brag of what is but 
borrowed? Should the ostrich snatch off the gallant's 
feather, the beaver his hat, the goat his gloves, the sheep 
his suit, the silk-worm his stockings, and the neat (ox) his 
shoes, he would be left in a cold condition. 

Fuller, Hofy State. 
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DRESS, 

I CONFESS I cannot help forming some opinion of a 
man's sense and character from his dress ; and I believe 
most people do so as well as myself Any affectation what- 
soever in dress implies, to my mind, a flaw in the under- 
standing. A man of sense carefully avoids any particular 
character in his dress ; he is accurately clean for his own 
sake, but all the rest is for other people's. He dresses as- 
well, and in the same manner, as the people of sense and 
fashion of the place where he is. If he dresses better, as he 
thinks, that is, more than they, he is a fop ; if he dresses 
worse he is unpardonably negligent ; but, of the two, I 
would rather have a young fellow too much than too little 
dressed. The excess on that side will wear off with a little 
age and reflection ; but if he is negligent at twenty, he will 
be a sloven at forty, and stink at fifty years old. 

Earl of Chesterfield. 
DRESS, 

I HAVE always a sacred veneration for anyone I observe 
to be a little out of repair in his person, as supposing him 
either a poet or a philosopher ; because the richest minerals 
are ever found under the most ragged and withered surfaces 
of the earth. Swift. 

DRESS, 

A SWEET disorder in the dress 
Kindles in clothes a wantonness ; 
A lawn about the shoulders thrown 
. Into a fine distraction ; 
An erring lace, which here and there 
Enthrals a crimson stomacher ; 
A cuff neglectful, and thereby ' 
Ribbons to flow confusedly; 

G 2 
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A winning wave, deserving note, 

In the tempestuous petticoat; 

A careless shoe-string, in whose tie 

I see a wild civility ; 

Do more bewitch me, than when art 

Is too precise in every part 

Herrick. 
DRESS. 
In ball dress the fair sex are more implacable than in 

morning dress. Richter, Hesperus. 

SIMPLICITY OF DRESS, 

Duke. I'll have no glittering gewgaws stuck about you. 
To stretch the gaping eyes of idiot wonder. 
And make men stare upon a piece of earth 
As on the star-wrought firmament ; no feathers 
To wave as streamers to your vanity ; 
Nor cumbrous silk, that, with its rustling sound, 
Makes proud the flesh that bears it She's adorned 
Amply, that in her husband's eye looks lovely — 
The truest mirror that an honest wife 
Can see her beauty in. 

Juliana, I shall observe. Sir. 

Duke, I should like well to see you in the dress 
I last presented you. 

Juliana. The blue one, Sir ? 

Duke. No, love — the white. Thus modestly attired, 
A half-blown rose stuck in thy braided hair. 
With no more diamonds than those eyes are made of. 
No deeper rubies than compose thy lips, 
No pearls more precious than inhabit them ; 
With the pure red and white, which that same hand 
Which blends the rainbow mingles in thy cheeks ; 
This well-proportioned form — ^think not I flatter — 
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In graceful motion to harmonious sounds, 
And thy free tresses dancing in the wind ; 
Thoult fix as much observance as chaste dames 
Can meet without a blush. 

Tobin, The Honeymoon.. 
SIMPLICITY OF DRESS. 

•Behold/ thou say'st, *my gown is plain, 

My sandals are of texture rude ; 
Is this like one whose heart is vain, 

Like one who dresses to be woo*d ? ' 

* Deceive not thus, young maid, thy heart. 
For, far more oft, in simple gown, 

Doth beauty play the tempter^s part 
Than in brocades of rich renown. 

And homelier garb hath oft been found. 
When t)^ed and moulded to the shape. 

To deal such shafts of mischief round 
As wisest men can scarce escape.* 

Versified from Chrysostoin. 

DRUNKENNESS. 

It were better for a man to be subject to any vice than 
to drunkenness ; for all other vanities and sins are recovered, 
but a drunkard will never shake off the delight of beastli- 
ness ; for the longer it possesseth a man the more he will 
delight in it, and the elder he groweth, the more he shall be 
subject to it ; for it duUeth the spirits, and destroyeth the 
body as ivy doth the old tree, or as the worm that engen- 
dereth in the kernel of the nut . sir Waiter Raleigh. 

DRUNKENNESS, 

It opens all the sanctuaries of nature, and discovers the 
nakedness of the soul, all its weaknesses and follies ; it 
multiplies sins and discovers them ; it makes a man in- 
capable of being a private friend or a public counsellor. 

Jeremy Taylor, Of Temperance in Drinking, 
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DRUNKENNESS. 

Every drunkard clothes his head with a mighty scorn, 
and makes himself lower, at that time, than the meanest of 
his servants ; the boys can laugh at him when he is led like a 
cripple, directed like a blind man, and speaks like an infant, 
imperfect noises, lisping with a full and spongy tongue, and 
an empty head, and a vain and foolish heart ; so cheaply 
does he part with his honour for drink or loads of meat ; for 
which honour he is ready to die rather than hear it to be 
disparaged by another ; when himself destroys it as bubbles 
perish with the breath of children. Do not the laws of all 
wise nations mark the drunkard for a fool, with the meanest 
and most scornful punishment ? And is there anything in 
the world so foolish as a man that is drunk ? But, good 
God ! what an intolerable sorrow hath seized upon great 
portions of mankind, that this folly and madness should 
possess the greatest spirits and wittiest men, the best com- 
pany, the most sensible of the word honoury and the most 
jealous of losing the shadow ^ and the most careless of the 
thing I Is it not a horrid thing, that a wise or a crafty, a 
learned or a noble person should dishonour himself as a fool, 
destroy his body as a murderer, lessen his estate as a pro- 
digal, disgrace every good cause that he can pretend to by 
his relation, and become an appellative of scorn, a scene of 
laughter or derision, — and all for the reward of forgetfulness 
and madness, for there are in immoderate drinking no other 

pleasures. Jeremy Taylor, 7 he House of Feasting. 

EGYPT, 

In those huge structures and pyramidal immensities, of 
the builders whereof so little is known, they seemed not so 
much to raise sepulchres or temples to death, as to contemn 
and disdain it, astonishing heaven with their audacities, and 
looking forward with delight to their interment in those 
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eternal piles. Of their living habitations they made little 
account, conceiving of them but as hospitia^ or inns, while 
they adorned the sepulchres of the dead, and planting there- 
on lasting bases, defied the crumbling touches of time and 
the misty vaporousness of oblivion. Yet all were but Babel 
vanities. Time sadly overcometh all things, and is now 
dominant, and sitteth upon a sphinx, and looketh unto 
Memphis and old Thebes, while his sister Oblivion reclineth 
semi-somnous on a pyramid, gloriously triumphing, making 
puzzles of Titanian erections, and turning old glories into 
dreams. ' History sinketh beneath her cloud. The traveller 
as he paceth amazedly through those deseits asketh of her 
who builded them ? and she mumbleth something, but what 
it is he heareth not 

Egypt itself has now become the land of obliviousness 
and doteth. Her ancient civility is gone, and her glory has 
vanished as a phantasma. 

Sir Thot. Browne, Fragment on Mummies. 
EGYPT. 

In Egypt you can scarcely move a step without meeting 
with emblems of mortality. Do you behold an obelisk, a 
broken column, a subterraneous cavern ? they are so many 
monuments of death ; and when the moon, rising behind 
the great pyramid, appears above the summit of that im- 
mense sepulchre, you fency that you behold the very Pharos 
of death, and are actually wandering on the shore to which 
of old the ferryman of hell transported the shades. 

Chateaubriand, Gemiut o/Chrutianity. 
ELOQUENCE. 

Power above powers ! O heavenly eloquence ! 

That, with the strong rein of commanding words 
Dost manage, guide, and master the eminence 

Of men's affections, more than all their swords. 

Daniel, Muse^kilut. 
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ELOQUENCE, 

Were we perfect, eloquence were needless ; were we 
embnited, eloquence were unavailing ; but as we are erring, 
yet loathing our guilt, and loving the very virtue we abandon — 
possessed of a humanity that wavers through all the grada- 
tions between the angel and the demon in unceasing variety 
of change — to us persuasion is necessary, and accordingly to 
us the benevolence of heaven has made it a thing of power. 
Yea, the temple of our moral greatness may be, it is, a ruin, 
but it is a stupendous ruin, and the god still haunts his 
dwelling. The oracular voice of the divinity hath not yet 
forsaken its lonely abode, though the perfect beauty of its 
proportions be marred, and an imperishable holiness still 
and for ever glorifies the broken shrine. Is there, on this 
side the grave, a nobler task than that which calls the secret 
spirit from the depths of this tabernacle, and teaches a fellow- 
creature to glow with all the Deity that is given to man while 

on earth to feel ? Archer Sutler. 

EMPIRE. 

When Empire in its childhood first appears, 

A watchful Fate o'ersees its tender years ; 

Till, grown more strong, it thrusts and stretches out, 

And elbows all the kingdoms round about : 

The place thus made for its first breathing free. 

It moves again for ease and luxury ; 

Till, swelling by degrees, it has possessed 

The greater space, and now crowds up the rest 

When, from behind, there starts some petty state. 

And pushes on its now unwieldy fate; 

Then, down the precipice of time it goes. 

And sinks in minutes, which in ages rose. 

Dry den, Coftguesi o/Granada^ Pt. II. act i. sc. i. 
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ENGLAND, 

Illustrious England, ancient seat of kings, 
Whose chivalry hath royalised thy fame, 
That, sounding bravely through terrestrial vale, 
Proclaiming conquests, spoils, and victories. 
Rings glorious echoes through the farthest world ! 

Geo. Peele, Edward /. 

ENGLAND, 

Hail, noble Albion ! where no golden mines. 

No soft perfumes, nor oils, nor myrtle bowers. 

The vigorous frame and lofty heart of man 

Enervate : round whose stern cerulean brows 

White winged snow, and cloud, and pearly rain. 

Frequent attend, with solemn majesty : 

Rich queen of mists and vapours ! these thy sons 

With their cool arms compress, and twist their nerves 

For deeds of excellence and high renown. 

Thus formed, our Edwards, Henries, Churchills, Blakes 

Our Lockes, our Newtons, and our Miltons rose. 

Dyer, The Fleece. 

ENGLAND, 

Time was, when it was praise and boast enough 
In every clime, and travel where we might. 
That we were born her children : praise enough 
To fill the ambition of a private man. 
That Chatham's language was his mother tongue. 
And Wolfe's great name compatriot with his own. 

Cowper, The Timepiece. 
ENGLAND. 

Not yet enslaved, not wholly vile, 
O Albion ! O my mother isle I 
Thy valleys, fair as Eden's bowers. 
Glitter green with sunny showers ; 
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Thy grassy uplands' gentle swells 

Echo to the bleat of flocks ; 
Those grassy hills, those glittering dells 

Proudly ramparted with rocks. 
And Ocean 'mid his uproar wild, 
Speaks safety to his island-child. 
Hence for many a fearless age 
Has social quiet loved thy shore ; 
Nor ever proud invader's rage, 
Or sacked thy towers, or stained thy fields with gore. 

Coleridge, Ode to the Departing Year. 

ENGLAND, 

A POWER, to which, for purposes of foreign conquest and 
subjugation, Rome in the height of her glory is not to be 
compared, — ^a power which has dotted over the surface of 
the whole globe with her possessions and military posts, 
whose morning drum-beat, following the sun, and keeping 
company with the hours, circles the earth with one con- 
tinuous and unbroken strain of the martial airs of England. 

Danl. Webster, Speech^ May 7, 1834. 

ENGLAND. 

From pole to pole she hears her acts resound, 
And rules an empire by no ocean bound ; 
Knows her ships anchored, and her sails unfurled, 
In other Indies and a second world 
Revered and happy she shall long remain, 
Of human things least changeable, least vain. 
Yet all must with the general doom comply. 
And this great glorious power, though last, must die. 

Prior, Solomon^ book L 
ENGLAND, 

I.ET not England forget her precedence, of teaching 

nations how to live. Milton, Dectrmeo/ Divorce, 
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Al/ AMERICAN'S FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF ENGLAND. 

But, in fact, everything to me was full of matter ; the 
footsteps of history were everywhere to be traced ; and 
poetry had breathed over and sanctified the land. I experi- 
enced the delightful freshness of feeling of a child, to whom 
everything is new. I pictured to myself a set of inhabitants 
and a mode of life for every habitation that I saw, from the 
aristocratical mansion, amidst the lordly repose of stately 
groves and solitary parks, to the straw-thatched cottage, 
with its scanty garden and its cherished woodbine. I 
thought I never could be sated with the sweetness and 
freshness of a country so completely carpeted with verdure ; 
where every air breathed of the balmy pasture and the honey- 
suckled hedge. I was continually coming upon some little 
document of poetry in the blossomed hawthorn, the daisy, 
the cowslip, the primrose, or some other simple object that 
has received a supernatural value from the muse. The first 
time that I heard the song of the nightingale, I was intoxi- 
cated more by the delicious crowd of remembered associa- 
tions than by the melody of its notes ; and I shall never 
forget the thrill of ecstasy with which I first saw the lark 
rise, almost from beneath my feet, and wing its musical flight 
up into the morning sky. 

In this way I traversed England, a grown-up child, 
delighted by every object great and small ; and betraying a 
wondering ignorance, and simple enjoyment, that provoked 
many a stare and a smile from my wiser and more experi- 
enced fellow-travellers. Washington Irving, Bracebridge Hall. 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

The sweetness of our tongue shall appear the more 
plainly, if we match it with our neighbours. The Italian is 
pleasant, but without sinews, as a still fleeting water ; the 
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French delicate, but even nice as a woman, scarce daring 
to open her lips for fear of marring her countenance ; the 
Spanish, majestical, but fulsome, running too much on the 
O, and terrible like the devil in a play ; the Dutch man- 
like, but withal very harsh, as one ready, at every word, to 
pick a quarrel Now we, in borrowing from them, give the 
strength of consonants to the Italian ; the full sound of 
vowels to the French ; the variety of terminations to the 
Spanish ; and the mollifying of more vowels to the Dutch ; 
and so, like bees, we gather the honey of their good proper- 
ties, and leave the dregs to themselves. And thus when 
substantialness combineth with delightfulness, fulness with 
fineness, seemliness with portliness, and currentness with 
staidness, how can the language which consisteth of all these 
sound other than most full of sweetness ? 

Richard Carew, The Excellency of the English Tongue^ printed in Camden's 
Britannia. 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

The English language has a veritable power of expres- 
sion such as, perhaps, never stood at the command of any 
other language of men. Its highly spiritual genius and 
wonderfully happy development and condition have been 
the result of a surprisingly intimate union of the two noblest 
languages of modern Europe, the Teutonic and the Romaic 
It is well known in what relation these two stand to one 
another in the English tongue ; the former supplying, in far 
larger proportion, the material groundwork ; the latter, the 
spiritual conceptions. In truth, the English language, 
which by no mere accident has produced and upborne the 
greatest and most predominant poet of modem times, as 
distinguished from the ancient classical poetry (I can, of 
course, only mean Shakspeare), may, with all right, be 
deemed a world-language, and, like the English people, 
appears destined hereafter to prevail, with a sway more 
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extensive even than its present, over all the poitions of the 
globe. For in wealth, good sense, and closeness of struc- 
ture, no other of the languages at this day spoken deserves to 
be compared with it, — not even our German, which is torn, 
even as we are torn, and must first rid itself of many defects 
before it can enter boldly into the lists as a competitor with 

the English. jacob Grimm. 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 

And who, in time, know whither we may vent 
The treasures of our tongue : to what strange shores, 

This gain of our best glory shall be sent 

To enrich unknowing nations with our stores : 

What worlds in the yet unformed Occident, 
May come refined with accents that our ours ? 

Saml. Daniel, Muso^hUus, 

OLD ENGLISH, 

How refreshing, how delicious, is a draught of pure 
home-drawn English, from a spring a little sheltered and 
shaded, but not entangled in the path to it, by antiquity. 

Landor, Imaginary Conversationt, yohnspu and Home Tooke, 

SCRIPTURE ENGLISH, 

O, the exquisite English in many parts of our version 
of the Scriptures ! I sometimes think that the translators, 
as well as the original writers, must have been inspired. 

Rogers, Table Talk, 

ENGLISH PEOPLE, 

Wherever mention is made of countries, manners, or 
men, the English people, among the first that shall be 
praised, may deserve to be accounted a right pious, right 
honest, and right hardy nation. 

Milton, Reason 0/ Church Government, 
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ENGLISHWOMEN. 

Foreigners observe, that there are no ladies in the 
world more beautiful, or more ill-dressed, than those of 
England. Our countrywomen have been compared to 
those pictures, where the face is the work of RafTaelle, but 
the draperies thrown out by some empty pretender, desti- 
tute of taste, and entirely unacquainted with design. 

If I were a poet, I might observe on this occasion, that 
so much beauty set off with all the advantages of dress 
would be too powerful an antagonist for the opposite sex, 
and therefore it was wisely ordered, that our ladies should 
want taste, lest their admirers should entirely want reason. 

Goldsmith, The Bee, No. 2. 
EVENING, 

TwAS one of those ambrosial eves 
A day of storm so often leaves 
At its calm setting — when the West 
Opens her golden bowers of rest, 
And a moist radiance from the skies 
Shoots trembling down, as from the eyes 
Of some meek penitent, whose last 
Bright hours atone for dark ones past, 
And whose sweet tears, o'er wrong forgiven 
Shine, as they fall, with light from heaven. 

Moore, LaOa Rookh. 
EVENING, 

Each puny wave in diamonds rolled 
O'er the calm deep, where hues of gold 

With azure strove and green. 
The hill, the vale, the tree, the tower 
Glowed with the tints of evening's hour, 

The beach was silver sheen, 
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The wind breathed soft as lover's sigh, 
And oft renewed seemed oft to die, 

With breathless pause between. 
O, who with speech of wars and woes, 
Would wish to break the soft repose 

Of such enchanting scene ! 

Scott, Lord of the IsleSt canto iv. st. 13. 
EVENING, 

'TwAS when, on summer's softest eve, 
Of clouds that wandered west away. 

Twilight with gentle hand did weave 
Her fairy robe of night and day. 

When all the mountain gales were still, 
And the wave slept against the shore. 

And the sun, sunk beneath the hill. 
Left his last smile on Lemmormore. 

Langhorne, Owen ofCarron. 

EVENING. 

The shadows spread apace ; while meek-eyed Eve, 
Her cheek yet warm with blushes, slow retires 
Through the Hesperian gardens of the west, 
And shuts the gates of day. 

Mrs. Barbauld. 
EVENING. 

An hour it is when memory wakes, and turns to former 

years, 
And lives along the travelled line of parted hopes and 

fears ; 
A time when buried joys and griefs arise and live again. 
Those sobered in their happiness, these softened in their 

pain. Bernard Barton. 
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EVENING. 

When the last sunshine of expiring day 

In summer's twilight weeps itself away, 

Who hath not felt the softness of the hour 

Sink on the heart, as dew along the flower ? 

With a pure feeling which absorbs and awes 

While Nature makes that melancholy pause, 

Het breathing moment on the bridge where Time 

Of light and darkness forms an arch sublime ? 

Who hath not shared that calm so still and deep, 

The voiceless thought which would not speak but weep, 

A holy concord — and a bright regret, 

A glorious sympathy with suns that set ? 

'Tis not harsh sorrow — but a tenderer woe, ^ 

Nameless, but dear to gentle hearts below. 

Felt without bitterness — but full and clear, 

A sweet dejection — a transparent tear, 

Unmixt with worldly grief or selfish stain. 

Shed without shame — and secret without pain. 

Byron, Monody on the Death of Sheridan. 
EVENING. 

There is an eventide in the day— an hour when the 
sun retires and the shadows fall, and when nature assumes 
the appearances of soberness and silence. It is an hour 
from which everywhere the thoughtless fly, as peopled only 
in their imagination with images of gloom ; it is the hour, 
on the other hand, which, in every age, the wise have loved, 
as bringing with it sentiments and aflections more valuable 
than all the splendours of the day. 

Its first impression is to still all the turbulence of 
thought or passion which the day may have brought forth. 
We follow with our eye the descending sun — we listen to 
the decaying sounds of labour and of toil ; and, when all 
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the fields are silent around us, we feel a kindred stillness to 
breathe upon our souls, and to calm them from the agita- 
tions of society. From this first impression there is a 
second which naturally follows it : in the day we are living 
with men, in the eventide we begin to live with nature ; we 
see the world withdrawn from us, the shades of night darken 
over the habitations of men, and we feel ourselves alone. 
It is an hour fitted, as it would seem, by Him who made us, 
to still, but with gentle hand, the throb of every unruly 
passion, and the ardour of every impure desire ; and, while 
it veils for a time the world that misleads us, to awaken in 
our hearts those legitimate affections which the heat of 
the day may have dissolved. There is yet a further 
scene it presents to us. While the world withdraws from 
us, and while the shades of evening darken upon our 
dwellings, the splendours of the firmament come forward to 
our view. In the moments when earth is overshadowed, 
heaven opens to our eyes the radiance of a sublimer being ; 
our hearts follow the successive splendours of the scene ; 
and while we forget for a time the obscurity of earthly 
concerns, we feel that there are *yet greater things than 

tnese. Rcv. Archd. Alison, Sermon on Autumn, 

FABLES, 
I HAVE been always wonderfully delighted with fables, 
allegories, and the like inventions, which the politest and 
the best instructors of mankind have always made use of 
They take off from the severity of instruction, and enforce 
it at the same time that they conceal it. 

Addison, Tatler, No. 90. 
FABLES. 

The virtue which we gather from a fable or an allegory^ 
is like the health we get by hunting : as we are engaged in 
an agreeable pursuit that draws us on with pleasure, and 
makes us insensible of the fatigues that accompany it. 

Addison, Tatier^ No. 147. 
H 
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FABLES. 

In mystic tales and parables, of old, 

Grave eastern seers instructive lessons told ; 

Wise Greece from them received the happy plan, 

And taught the brute to pedagogue the man. 

The matron Truth appears with better grace 

When well-wrought fables veil her reverend face ; 

Dry precept may instruct, but can't delight. 

While pleasing fictions all our powers excite, 

Our busy minds each faculty employ. 

And range around, and start their game with joy ; 

Pleased with the chace, make the rich prey, their own. 

And glory in the conquests they have won. 

Somervile, To the Earl of Halifax* 

FABLE, 

Thus fable to the human kind 

Presents an image of the mind ; 

It is a mirror where we spy 

At large our own deformity ; 

And learn of course those faults to mend, 

Which but to mention would offend. 

Wilkie, Fables. 

FABLES. 

I RECEIVE these fables not as the product of the age, or 
the invention of the poets, but as sacred relics, gentle whis- 
pers, and the breath of better times, which from the tradi- 
tions of more ancient nations came at length into the flutes 
and trumpets of the Greeks. 

Bacon, On the Wisdom, of the Ancients. 

FABLES. 

With us the art of framing fables, apologues, and alle- 
gories, which was so frequent among the writers of anti- 
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quity, seems to be like the art of painting upon glass, but 
little practised and in great measure lost. Our colours are 
not so rich and transparent, and are either so ill prepared, 
or so unskilfully laid on, that they often sully the light which 
is to pass through them, rather than agreeably tincture and 

beautify it john Hughes, Essay <m A lUgorical Poetry. 

FACE, 

Nature has laid out all her art in beautifying the face ; 
she has touched it with vermilion, planted in it a double row 
of ivory, made it the seat of smiles and blushes, lighted it 
up and enlivened it with the brightness of the eyes, hung it 
on each side with curious organs of sense, given it airs and 
graces that cannot be described, and surrounded it with 
such a flowing shade of hair, as sets all its beauties in the 
most agreeable light. In short, she seems to have designed 
the head as the cupola to the most glorious of her works. 

Addison, SpectatoTy No. 98. 

FACE, 

If was a saying of an ancient philosopher, which I find 
some of our writers have ascribed to Queen Elizabeth, who 
perhaps might have taken occasion to repeat it, *That a 
good face is a letter of recommendation.' It naturally 
makes the beholders inquisitive into the person who is the 
owner of it, and generally prepossesses, them in his favour. 

Addison, Spectator^ No. 221. 
FACE, 

Her angel's face 
As the great eye of heaven shined bright. 
And made a sunshine in the shady place ; 
Did never mortal eye behold such heavenly grace. 

Spenser, Faerie QueetUy b. i. c iii. st. 4. 
H 2 
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FACE. 

A SWEET attractive kind of grace, 
A full assurance given by looks, 

Continual comfort in a face, 
The lineaments of Gospel books, 

I trow that countenance cannot lie. 

Whose thoughts are legible in the eye, 

Matthew Roydon, An EUgie (printed in Spenser's works). 
FACE. 

'TwAS not thy face, though that by nature's made 
An index to thy soul, though there displayed 
We see thy mind at large, and through thy skin 
Peeps out that courtesy which dwells withia 

Churchill, The Dedication. 

AGED FACE, 

E'en in the aged'st face, where beauty once did dwell, 
And Nature in the least but seemed to excel. 
Time cannot make such waste, but something will appear 
To show some little tract of delicacy there. 

Drayton, PolyolHon, song i. 

AN OLD LADYS FACE, 

No spring, nor summer's beauty, hath such grace. 
As I have seen in one autumnal face. 
Call not those wrinkles graves : if graves they were, 
They were Love's graves ; or else he is no where. 
Yet lies not Love dead here, but here doth sit 
Vowed to this trench, like an anachorit 

Donne, BUgy IX, The Autumnal. 

AN OLD LADY'S FACE, 

Her eyes expressed a morbid religious melancholy ; her 
mouth was compressed with a devotional austerity, yet it 
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seemed to me that she had laughed not a little in her day, 
had once been beautiful, and had occasionally given and 
taken a kiss. Her face, indeed, was like a palimpsest manu- 
script, from which, through the modem black, monkish 
copy of some Christian Father's homily, the half-effaced 
verses of an old Greek love-poet still peep out 

Heine, Reisebilder, 

FAIRIES. 

The fairy elves their morning-table spread 

O'er a white mushroom's hospitable head : 

In acorn cups the merry goblins quaff 

The pearly dews, they sing, they love, they laugh ; 

Melodious music trembles through the sky. 

And airy sounds along the greenwood die. 

Walter Harte, A Simile. 

FAIRIES, 

The fauns and sylphs, the household sprite, the moon- 
light revel, Oberon, Queen Mab, and the delicious realms 
of fairyland, all vianish before the light of true philosophy ; 
but who does not sometimes turn with distaste from the cold 
realities of morning, and seek to recall the sweet visions of 

the night ? Washington Irving, Bracebridgt Hall. 

FAIRY TALES, 

Oh ! give us once again the wishing cap 

Of Fortunatus, and the invisible coat 

Of Jack the Giant-killer, Robin Hood, 

And Sabra in the forest with St George 1 

The child, whose love is here, at least, doth reap 

One precious gain, that he forgets himself. 

Wordsworth, Prelude. 
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FAIRY TALES. 

1 SPIRIT of the days gone by — 
Sweet childhood's fearful ecstasy ! 
The witching spells of winter nights, 
Where are they fled with their delights ? 
When listening on the comer seat, 
The winter evening's length to cheat, 

1 heard my mother's memory tell 
Tales superstition loves so well : — 
Things said or sung a thousand times. 
In simple prose or simpler rhymes. 
Ah ! where is page of poesy 

So sweet as this was wont to be ? 
The magic wonders that deceived, 
When Actions were as truths believed ; 
The fairy feats that once prevailed. 
Told to delight, and never failed : 
Where are they now, their fears and sighs, 
And tears from founts of happy eyes ? 
I read in books but find them not. 
For Poesy hath its youth forgot : 
I hear them told to children still. 
But fear numbs not my spirits chill : 
I still see faces pale with dread. 
While mine could laiigh at what is said ; 
See tears imagined woes supply. 
While mine with real cares are dry. 
Where are they gone ? the joys and fears, 
The links, the life of other years ? 
I thought they twined around my heart 
So close that we could never part ; 
But Reason, like a winter's day. 
Nipped childhood's visions all away, 
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Nor left behind one withering flower 
To cherish in a lonely hour. 
Memory may yet the themes repeat, 
But childhood's heart hath ceased to beat 
At tales which Reason's sterner lore 
Turns like weak gossips from her door. 

John Clare, Shepherd's Calendar. 
FAIRY TALES. 

O, l'heureux temps que celui de ces fables, 
Des bons demons, des esprits familiers, 
Des farfadets, aux mortels secourables ! 
On ^coutait tous ces faits admirables 
Dans son chateau, prfes d'un large foyer : 
Le.pbre et Toncle, et la mfere et la fille, 
£t les voisins, et toute la famille, 
Ouvraient Toreille k monsieur Taumonier, 
Qui leur faisait des contes de sorcier. 
On a banni les demons et les f^es ; 
Sous la raison, les graces dtoiiffi^es 
Livrent nos coeurs k Tinsipidit^ ; 
Le raisonner tristement s'accr^dite ; 
On court, hdlas ! aprfes la vdrit^ ; 
Ah ! croyez-moi, Ferreur a son m^rite. 

Voltaire, Contes de Guillaume Vadi, 

FRENCH FAIRY TALES, 

I THINK it among the great honours to French literature, 
that one of its most original branches, fairy tales, is peculiarly 
its own. I believe the * Children in the Wood,' * Whitting- 
ton and his Cat,' and * Little Red Ridinghood,' are those 
only, of all our popular tales, which have an English origin. 
Now, the first rather belongs to our simple and beautiful 
ballad school ; the next a utilitarian might have written as 
a good encouraging lesson of poverty rising into wealth — a 
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tale in the very spirit of la nation boutiquttre ; and as for 
'Little Red Ridinghood,' the terror, the only feeling it is 
calculated to produce, is beneath the capacity of any critic 
past five years of age. 

But look at the imagination, the vivacity, of the others : 
we read them in childhood for the poetry of their wonders, 
and in more advanced life for their wit ; for they are the 
Horaces of fairyland. The French have the very perfec- 
tion of short stories in their literature — little touches like 
the flight of a shining arrow. I remember one that began : 

* There was once a king and queen, very silly people, but 
who loved each other as much as if they had been wiser, 
perhaps more.' Then again, speaking of some fairy portent : 

* They could not at all understand it — therefore took it for 
something very terrible or very fine ; ' or again, ' The queen 
was for ever in an ill-humour, but had the best heart in the 
world.' We English have no word that translates that of 
persiflage ; and for this reason, a nation only wants words for 
the things it knows — and of this we have no understanding. 

L. £. LandoD) Romance and Reality, 

FAITH. 

Faith is a certain image of eternity ; all things are pre- 
sent to it ; things past, and things to come, are all so before 
the eyes of faith, that he in whose eyes that candle is en- 
kindled, beholds heaven as present, and sees how blessed a 
thing it is to die in God's favour, and to be chimed to our 
grave with the music of a good conscience. Faith converses 
with the angels, and antedates the hymns of glory : every 
man that hath this grace is as certain that there are glories 
for him, if he persevere in duty, as if he had heard and sung 
the thanksgiving song for the blessed sentence of doomsday. 

Jeremy Taylor, Sermon on the Flesh and the Spirit. 
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FAITH, 

Our faith and persuasions in religion are most commonly 
imprinted in us by our country, and we are Christians at the 
same rate as we are English or Spaniards, or of such a 
family ; our reason is first stained and spotted with the dye 
of our kindred and country, and our education puts it in 
grain, and whatso^er is against this we are taught to call a 
temptation. In the meantime, we call these accidental and 
artificial persuasions by the name oi faithy which is only 
the air of the country, or an heirloom of the family, or the 
daughter of a present interest Whatever it was that 
brought it in, we are to take care that when we are in, our 
faith be noble, and stand upon its proper and most reason- 
able foundation ; it concerns us better to understand that 
religion which we call faith, and that faith whereby we hope 

to be saved. Jcremy Taylor, Sermons, xUi, 

FAITH— FIDELITY, . 

Faith should be kept unbroken evermore, 
With one or with a thousand men united ; 

As well if given in grot or forest hoar 

Remote from town and hamlet, as if plighted 

Amid a crowd of witnesses, before 
Tribunal and in act and deed recited ; 

Nor needs the solemn sanction of an oath. 

It is sufficient that we pledge our troth. 

Ro&e— Ariosto, Orlando Furioso^ canto xxi. st. a. 

FAITH AND HOPE, 

Lo ! two most goodly virgins came in place, 

Ylinked arm in arm, in lovely wise, 
With countenance demure, and modest grace, 
They numbered even steps and equal pace ; 
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Of which the eldest, that Fidelia hight. 

Like sunny beams threw from her crystal face 
That could have dazed the rash beholder's sight. 
And round about her head did shine like heaven's light 

She was arrayed all in lily-white, 
And in her right hand bore a cup of gold. 

With wine and water filled up to the height. 
In which a serpent did himself enfold, 
That horror made to all that did behold ; 

But she no whit did change her constant mood ; 
And in her other hand she fast did hold 

A Book, that was both signed and sealed with blood, 

Wherein dark things were writ, hard to be understood. 

Her younger sister, that Speranza hight. 
Was clad in blue, that her beseemed well ; 

Not all so cheerful seemed she of sight, 
As was her sister ; whether dread did dwell 
Or anguish in her heart, is hard to tell : 

Upon her arm a silver anchor lay. 
Whereon she leaned ever, as befell ; 

And ever up to heaven, as she did pray, 

Her steadfest eyes were bent, ne swerved other way. 

Spenser, Faerie Queene, b. i. c x. ss. 13-14. 



FAITH, HOPE AND LOVE, 

Faith, Hope, and Love were questioned, what they thought 

Of future glory, which Religion taught : 

Now Faith believed it, firmly, to be true ; 

And Hope expected so to find it too ; 

Love answered, smiling with a conscious glow, 

'Believe ! Expect ! I know it to be so.* 

John Byrom. 
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FAME. 

How many great ones may remembered be, 
Which in their days most famously did flourish ; 

Of whom no word we hear, nor sign now see, 
But as things wiped out with a sponge do perish. 
Because they living cared not to cherish 

No gentle wits, through pride or covetize, 

Which might their names for ever memorize. 

For deeds do die, however nobly done. 
And thoughts of men do as themselves decay : 

But wise words taught in numbers for to run, 
Recorded by the Muses, live for aye ; 
Nor may with storming showers be washt away, 

Nor bitter-breathing winds with harmful blast, 

Nor age, nor envy, shall them ever waste. 

But Fame with golden wings aloft doth fly, 
Above the reach of ruinous decay. 

And with brave plumes doth beat the azure sky, 
Admired of base-bom men from far away : 
Then whoso will with virtuous deeds essay 

To mount to heaven, on Pegasus must ride. 

And with sweet poets' verse be glorified. 

For not to have been dipt in Lethe lake 
Could save the son of Thetis from to die ; 

But that blind bard did him immortal make 
With verses, dipt in dew of Castalie 

Spenser, Ruins of Time, 
FAME, 

Sages and chiefs long since had birth 

Ere Caesar was, or Newton named ; 
These raised new empires o'er the earth. 

And those, new heavens and systems framed. 
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Vain was the chiefs, the sage's pride ! 
They had no poet, and they died. 
In vain they schemed, in vain they bled : 
They had no poet, and are dead. 

Pope, ImiiatioHS of Horace, part of the 9th ode, b. iv. 



FAME, 

Nature has wove into the human mind 
This anxious care for names we leave behind, 
To extend our narrow views beyond the tomb, 
And give an earnest of the life to come. 
For if when dead we are but dust and clay, 
Why think of what posterity can say ? 
Her praise or censure cannot us concern. 
Nor ever penetrate the silent urn. 

Soame Jenyns. 
FAME. 

Shot from above, by Heaven's indulgence, came 
This generous ardour, this unconquered flame. 
To warm, to raise, to deify mankind, 
Still burning brightest in the noblest mind. 

Young» SatireSt vii. 

FAME, 

O, WHO shall lightly say that fame 
Is nothing but an empty name. 
When, but for those our mighty dead, 
All ages past a blank would be. 
Sunk in oblivion's murky bed — 
A desert bare — a shipless sea ? 
They are the distant objects seen. 
The lofty marks of what hath been. 

Joanna Baillie, ChrUte^her Columbus. 
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FAME, 

Milton neither aspired to present fame, nor even ex- 
pected it ; but (to use his own words) his high ambition was, 
' to leave something so written to after ages, that they should 
not willingly let it die : ' and Cato finely observed, he * would 
much rather that posterity should inquire why no statues 
were erected to him, than why they ^ere.' coiion. Lacon. 

FAME, 

Fame not more survives from good than evil deeds : 
The aspiring youth that fired the Ephesian dome 
Outlives in fame the pious fool that raised it 

Colley abber, Richard III. 
FAME, 

Let the world speak well of me, and I will never care 

though it does not speak much. Owen FeUham, Resohfes. 

LITERARY FAME. 

If to scorn at noble praise 

Be the passport to thy heaven. 
Follow thou those gloomy ways, 

No such law to me was given. 

Nor, I trust, shall I deplore me, 

Faring like my friends before me, 

Nor a holier place desire, 

Than Timoleon's arms acquire. 

And Tully's curule chair, and Milton's golden lyre. 

Akenside. 
LITERARY FAME, 

Yet, while firom life my setting prospects fly, 
Fain would my mind's sweet offspring shun to die ; 
Fain would their hope some light through time explore, 
The name's kind passport, when the man's no more. 

Aaron Hill, Dedication of Tre^edy o/Meropt. 
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LITERARY FAME, 

Various kinds of literary fame seem destined to various 
measures of duration. Some spread into exuberance with a 
very speedy growth, but soon wither and decay ; some rise 
more slowly, but last long. Parnassus has its flowers of 
transient fragrance, as well as its oaks of towering height, 
and its laurels of eternal verdure. Johnson, Rambler, No. io6. 

LITERARY FAME. 

The fame of a good writer resembles the descent of a 
pyramid, most minute at first, but swelling to an enormous 
base, which stands firm as the earth, and defies every tem- 
pest, and even the silent waste of time. False fame resembles 
the pyramid likewise in everything but its durability ; but in 
another view, for it rises from a broad base, and tapers to 
nothing. Hence, that applause, which is wide at first, is 
very seldom lasting ; and durable reputation almost always, 
springs from very minute beginnings. 

John Pinkerton, Letters of Literature. 

FAULTS, 

The best means to learn our faults is to tell others theirs. 
They will be too proud to bear them in silence, and will 
discover yours in return. We cannot easily discern our real 
form from a firiend : he is a mirror on which the warmth of 
our breath disturbs the clearness of the reflection. We learn 
our virtues firom the bosom firiends who love us — our faults 
from the enemy who hates us. Both often say too much, 
but between the two extremes it is easy to find the truth. 

Richter. 
FAULTS, 

We gladly discover a fault in a great man, for it pre- 
vents our being dazzled by the brightness of his greatness. 

Richter. 
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FAULTS. 

And though thou seest a fault, right at thine eye, 
Excuse it blith, and gloss it prettily. 

Chaucer, Court qf Love. 
EOYAL FERN (GSMUNDA REGALIS). 

Fair ferns and flowers, and chiefly that tall fern 
So stately, of the queen Osmunda named ; 
Plant lovelier, in its own retired abode 
On Grasmere's beach than Naiad by the side 
Of Grecian brook, or Lady of the Mere, 
Sole-sitting by the shores of old romance. 

Wordsworth, Poems on the Naming of Places, 

* A verse describing that stately plant, which is pierhaps 
(as a separate line) the most exquisite that the poetry of 
earth can show. ... It is this last line and a half, which 
some have held to ascend in beauty as much beyond any 
single line known in literature, as the Osmunda ascends in 
luxury and splendour above other ferns.' dc Quincy. 

FICTION, 

Sweet pliability of man's spirit, that can at once sur- 
render itself to illusions which cheat expectation and sorrow 
of their weary moments ! Long, long since had they num- 
bered out my days, had I not trod so great a part of them 
upon this enchanted ground. When my way is too rough 
for my feet, or too steep for my strength, I get off* to some 
smooth velvet path which fancy has scattered over with rose- 
buds of delight ; and, having taken a few turns in it, come 
back strengthened and refreshed. 

Sterne, Sentimental youmey. 
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FICTIObr, 

A GRACIOUS spirit o'er this earth presides, 

And o'er the heart of man ; invisibly 

It comes, to works of unreproved delight. 

And tendency benign, directing those 

Who care not, know not, think not what they do. 

The tales that charm away the wakeful night 

In Araby, romances ; legends penned 

For solace by dim light of monkish lamps ; 

Fictions, for ladies of their love, devised 

By youthful squires ; adventures endless, spun 

By the dismantled warrior in old age. 

Out of the bowels of those very schemes 

In which his youth did first extravagate ; 

These spread like day, and something in the shape 

Of these will live till man shall be no more. 

Dumb yearnings, hidden appetites, are ours, 

And they must have their food. Our childhood sits, 

Our simple childhood, sits upon a throne 

That hath more power than all the elements. 

I guess not what this tells of Being past. 

Nor what it augurs of the life to come ; 

But so it is. Wordsworth. Prelude. 

FICTION. 

The beings of the mind are not of clay ; 

Essentially immortaX they create 
And multiply in us a brighter ray 

And more beloved existence : that which Fate 

Prohibits to dull life, in this our state 
Of mortal bondage, by these spirits supplied. 

First exiles, then replaces what we hate ; 
Watering the heart whose early flowers have died, 
And with a fresher growth replenishing the void 

Byron, Ckilde Harold^ c. iv. st. 5. 
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FICTION, 

Critics may talk what they will of Truth and Nature, 
and abuse the Italian poets as they will, for transgressing 
both in their incredible fictions. But, believe it, my friend, 
these fictions with which they have studied to delude the 
world, are of that kind of creditable deceits, of which a wise 
ancient pronounced with assurance, * That they who deceive 
are honester than they who do not deceive ; and they who 
are deceived, wiser than they who are not deceived? 

Hurd, Lectures on Chivalry. 
FLATTERY. 

Flattery — delicious essence ! how refreshing art thou 
to nature ! how strongly are all its powers and all its weak- 
nesses on thy side ! how sweetly dost thou mix with the 
blood, and help it through the most difficult and tortuous 

passages to the heart ! Stcrne, Sentimental Joumey, 

FLATTERY. 

The reason that there is such a general outcry among us 
against flatterers is, that there are so very few good ones. 
It is the nicest art in this life, and is a part of eloquence 
which does not want the preparation that is necessary to all 
other parts of it, that your audience should be your well- 
wishers ; for praise from an eniemy is the most pleasing of 

all commendations. Steele, Tatler, No. 208. 

FLATTERY. 

What a strange bewitchery is there in flattery ! How, 
like a spiritual opium, does it intoxicate and abuse the 
understanding, even sometimes of men wise and judicious ! 
So that they have knowingly, with their reason awake, and 
their senses about them, suffered themselves to be cheated 

I 
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and ruined by a sycophantical parasite, and even to be 
tickled to death, only for love of the pleasure of being 
tickled. Nay, I have known men, grossly injured in their 
affairs, depart pleased, at least silent, only because they were 
injured in good language, ruined in caresses, and kissed 
while they were struck under the fifth rib. 

South, StrmoH on, i Peter ii. 33. 

FLA Tl'ER Y, 

Poison has frequently destroyed kings, but none has 
been so efficaciously mortal as that drunk in by the ear. 

South, SermcMS, xxxvi. 

FLA TTER K 

Soft through the ear the pleasing bane distils ; 
Delicious poison, in perfumes it kills. 

Broome, Epistle to Fenton, 

FLOWERS, 

The recreation of the mind which is taken thereby 
cannot but be very good and honest, for they admonish 
and stir up a man to do that which is comely and honest ; 
for flowers through their beauty and variety of colour and 
exquisite form, do bring to a liberal and gentle mind the 
remembrance of honesty, comeliness, and all kinds of 
virtues ; for it would be an unseemly thing (as a certain 
wise man saith) for him that doth look upon and handle 
fair and beautiful things, and who frequenteth and is con- 
versant in fair and beautiful places, to have his mind not 

fair also. Gerarde. 

FLOWERS. 

Often a nosegay of wild flowers, which was to us, as 
village children, a grove of pleasure, has in after years of 
manhood, and in the town, given us by its old perfume an 
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indescribable transport back into the godlike childhood ; 
and how, like a flower goddess, it has raised us into the 
first embracing Aurora-clouds of our first dim feelings. 

Richter. 

FLOWERS, 

And over all that lovely glade there grew 
All wholesome roots and plants of healing power ; 

The herb of grace, the medicinal rue, 

The poppy rich in worth as gay in flower ; 

The heart's-ease that delighteth every eye, 

And sage divine, and virtuous euphrasy. 

Unwounded here Judaa's balm distilled 
Its precious juice ; the snowy jasmine here 

Spread its luxuriant tresses wide, and filled 
With fi-agrance the delicious atmosphere; 

More piercing still did orange flowers dispense 

From golden groves the purest joys of sense. 

As low it lurked the tufted moss between. 
The violet there its modest perfume shed. 

Like humble virtue, rather felt than seen ; 
And here the Rose of Sharon reared its head. 

The glory of all flowers, to sense and sight 

Yielding their full contentment of delight. 

Southey, Pilgrimage to Waterloo. 
I^ LOWERS, 

Flowers fresh in hue, and many in their class, 

Implore the pausing step, and with their dyes 

Dance in the: soft breeze in a fairy mass ; 

The sweetness of the violet's deep blue eyes. 

Kissed by the breath of heaven, seems coloured by its skies. 

Byron, Childt Harold ^ iv. 117. 
I 2 
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FLOWERS, 

Then the flowers on all their beds — 
How the sparklers glance their heads ! 
Daisies with their pinky lashes, 
And the marigold's broad flashes, 
Hyacinth with sapphire bell 
Curling backward, and the swell 
Of the rose, full-lipped and warm. 
Round about whose riper form 
Her slender virgin train are seen 
In their close-fit caps of green ; 
Lilacs then, and daffodillies. 
And the nice-leaved lesser lilies 
Shading, like detected light. 
Their little green-tipt lamps of white ; 
Blissful poppy, odorous pea, 
With its wing up lightsomely; 
Balsam with his shaft of amber. 
Mignonette for lady's chamber, 
And genteel geranium. 
With a leaf for all that come ; 
And the tulip, tricked out finest. 
And the pink, of smell divinest. 
And as proud as all of them 
Boimd in one, the garden's gem, 
Heart's-ease, like a gallant bold 
In his cloth of purple and gold 

Leigh Hunt, The Descent o/Ltberiy. 
FLOWERS, 

Fragrant, and sweet, and fair ! 

Yet they neither toil nor spin, — 
But they have not known the touch of care. 

Nor the taint of mortal sin • 
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Beside their beauty pure and lone, 
The glow of earthly fame, 

Or the pomp and pride of Solomon, 
Is a vain and empty name. 

FLOWERS. 



T. K. Hervcy. 



Relics ye are of Eden's bowers. 

As pure, as fragrant, and as fair 
As when ye crowned the sunshine hours 

Of happy wanderers there. 

Keble, Christian Year, \sth Sunday after Trinity. 
GARDEN FLOWERS. 

Few self-supported flowers endure the wind 

Uninjured, but expect the upholding aid 

Of the smooth-shaven prop, and, neatly tied, 

Are wedded thus, like beauty to old age. 

For interest sake, the living to the dead 

Some clothe the soil that feeds them far diffused. 

And lowly creeping, modest, and yet fair. 

Like virtue, thriving most where little seen : 

Some, more aspiring, catch the neighbour shrub 

With clasping tendrils, and invest his branch, 

Else unadorned, with many a gay festoon 

And fragrant chaplet, recompensing well 

The strength they borrow with the grace they lend. 

Cowper, Taskf The Garden. 

SUCCESSION OF FLOWERS, 

Another circumstance recommending and endearing 
the flowery creation is their regular succession. They 
make not their appearance all at once, but in an orderly 
rotation. While a proper number of these obliging re- 
tainers are in waiting, the others abscond, but hold them- 
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selves in a posture of service, ready to take their turn, and 
fill each his respective station the instant it becomes vacant. 
The snowdrop, foremost of the lovely train, breaks her way 
through the frozen soil, in order to present her early 
compliments to her Lord. Dressed in the robe of inno- 
cency she steps forth, fearless of danger, long before the 
trees have ventured to unfold their leaves, even while the 
icicles are pendent on our houses. Next peeps out the 
crocus, but cautiously, and with an air of timidity. She 
hears the howling blasts, and skulks close to her low situa- 
tion. Afraid, she seems, to make large excursions from her 
root while so many ruffian winds are abroad, and scouring 
along the aether. Nor is the violet last in this shining 
embassy of the year, which, with all the embellishments 
that would grace a royal garden, condescends to line our 
hedges, and grow at the feet of briars. Freely, and without 
any solicitation, she distributes the bounty of her emissive 
sweets ; while herself, with an exemplary humility, retires 
from sight, seeking rather to administer pleasure, than to 
win admiration. The poor polyanthus that lately adorned 
the border with her sparkling beauties, and transplanted 
into our windows, gave us a fresh entertainment, is now no 
more. I saw her complexion fade ; I perceived her breath 
decay ; till at length she expired, and dropt into her grave. 
Scarce have we sustained this loss but in comes the 
auricula, and more than retrieves it. Arrayed she comes 
in a splendid variety of amiable forms ; with an eye of 
crystal, and garments of the most glossy satin, exhaling 
perfume, and powdered with silver. A very distinguished 

procession this ! Hervey, Refltctiom on a FUmer-Garden, 

VARIETY OF FLOWERS. 

Some rear their heads with a majestic mien, and overlook, 
like sovereigns or nobles, the whole parterre. Others seem 
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more moderate in their aims, and advance only to the middle 
stations ; a genius turned for heraldry might term them the 
gentry of the border ; while others, free from all aspiring 
views, creep unambitiously on the ground, and look like the 
commonalty of the kind. Here stands a warrior clad with 
crimson ; there sits a magistrate robed in scarlet ; and yon- 
der struts a pretty fellow, that seems to have dipped his 
plumes in the rainbow, and glitters in all the gay colours of 
that resplendent arch. Some rise into a curious aip, -or fall 
into a set of beautiful bells. Some spread themselves in a 
swelling tuft, or crowd into a delicious cluster. In some, 
the predominant strain softens by the gentlest diminutions, 
till it has even stole away from itself The eye is amused at 
the agreeable delusion, and we wonder to find ourselves in- 
sensibly decoyed into quite a different lustre. In others, you 
would think the fine tinges were emulous of pre-eminence. 
Disdaining to mingle, they confront one another with the 
resolution of rivals, determined to dispute the prize of 
beauty ; while each is improved by the opposition into the 
highest vivacity of complexion. 

Hervey, Reflections on a Flower-Garden. 
FLOWERING SHRUBS, 

Laburnum, rich 
In streaming gold ; syringa, ivory pure ; 
The scentless and the scented rose, — this red, 
And of an humbler growth, the other tall,* 
And throwing up into the darkest gloom 
Of neighbouring cypress, or more sable yew. 
Her silver globes, light as the foamy surf 
That the wind severs from the broken wave ; 
The lilac, various in array, now white, 

• 
' The Guelder rose. 
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Now sanguine, and her beauteous head now set 

With purple spikes pyramidal, as if 

Studious of ornament, yet imresolved 

Which hue she most approved, she chose them all ; 

Copious of flowers, the woodbine, pale and wan. 

But well compensating her sickly looks 

With never-cloying odours, early and late ; 

Hypericum all bloom, so thick a swarm 

Of flowers, like flies, clothing her slender rods. 

That scarce a leaf appears ; mezereon too. 

Though leafless, well attired, and thick beset 

With blushing wreaths, investing every spray; 

Althaea with the purple eye ; the broom. 

Yellow and bright, as bullion unalloyed. 

Her blossoms ; and luxuriant above all. 

The jasmine, throwing wide her elegant sweets. 

The deep dark green of whose unvarnished leaf 

Makes more conspicuous, and illumines more 

The bright profusion of her scattered stars. 

Cowpcr, Ta»k, IViuter IVaUt at Noon. 
FLOWERING SHRUBS. 

Shrubs there are 
Of bolder growth, that, at the call of spring. 
Burst forth in blossomed fragrance ; lilacs robed 
In snow-white innocence, or purple pride ; 
The sweet syringa, yielding but in scent 
To the rich orange ; or the woodbine wild. 
That loves to hang on barren boughs remote 
Her wreaths of flowery perfume. 

Mason, English Garden. 

FLOWERY LAND. 

He spake of plants that hourly change 
Their blossoms, through a boundless range 
Of intermingling hues; 
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With budding, fading, faded flowers. 
They stand the wonder of the bowers 
From mom to evening dews. 

He told of the magnolia, spread 
High as a cloud, high overhead^ 

The cypress and her spire ; 
Of flowers that with one scarlet gleam 
Cover a hundred leagues, and seem 

To set the hills on fire. Wordsworth, Rnth, 

FOREST, 

A LAND of trees, — which reaching round about 

In shady blessing stretched their old arms out ; 

With spots of sunny openings, and with nooks 

To lie and read in, sloping into brooks. 

Where at her drink you startled the slim deer, 

Retreating lightly with a lovely fear. 

And all about the birds kept leafy house. 

And sung and darted in and out the boughs; 

And all about, a lovely sky of blue 

Clearly was felt, or down the leaves laughed through ; 

And here and there, in every part, were seats. 

Some in the open walks, some in retreats, — 

With bowering leaves o'erhead> to which the eye 

Looked up half sweetly and half awfully, — 

Places of nestling green, for poets made. 

Where, when the sunshine struck a yellow shade. 

The rugged trunks, to inward peeping sight. 

Thronged in dark pillars up the gold green light 

Leigh Hunt, Story cf Rimini. 

FOREST MUSINGS, 

Of all l^id objects a forest is the finest. The feelings 
that fill me when I lie under one tree and contemplate 
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another in all the majesty of years, are neither to be defined 
nor expressed, and these indefinable and inexpressible feel- 
ings are those of the highest delight. They pass over the 
mind like the clouds of the summer evening— too fine and 

too fleeting for memory to detain. Southey, Correspondence. 

FOREST MUSINGS. 

Both vale and hill are covered with most venerable 
beeches, and other very reverend vegetables, that, like 
most other ancient people, are always dreaming out their 
old stories to the winds. 

And as they bow their hoary tops relate, 

In murmuring sounds, the dark decrees of fate ; 

While visions, as poetic eyes avow, 

Cling to each leaf, and swarm on every bough. 

At the foot of one of these squats me, I (il penseroso\ and 
there grow to the trunk for a whole morning. The timorous 
hare and sportive squirrel gambol around me like Adam in 
Paradise, before he had an Eve ; but I think he did not use 
to read Virgil, as I commonly do there. 

Gray, Letter to IValpoUt 1737. 

FOREST AT SUNSET, 

The sun was setting upon one of the rich grassy glades 
of the forest. Hundreds of broad-headed, short-stemmed, 
wide-branched oaks, which had witnessed perhaps the 
stately march of the Roman soldiery, flung their gnarled 
arms over a thick carpet of the most delicious greensward ; 
in some places they were intermingled with beeches, hollies, 
and copsewood of various descriptions, so closely as totally 
to intercept the level beams of the sinking sun ; in others, 
they receded from each other, forming those long sweeping 
vistas, in the intricacy of which the eye delights to lose 
itself, while imagination considers them as the paths to yet 
wilder scenes of sylvan solitude. Here the red rays of the 
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sun shot a broken and discoloured light, that partially hung 
upon the shattered boughs and mossy trunks of the trees, 
and there they illuminated in brilliant patches the portions 
of turf to which they made their way. 

Sir Walter Scott, Ivanhoe. 

FOREST SCENERY. 

Soon I entered a wood of heaven-high . fir-trees, for 
which I entertain, on every account, a very great respect 

The golden sunbeams shoot down lovingly through the 
thick green of the firs. The roots of the trees form a natu- 
ral stairway. Everjrwhere are swelling banks of moss ; the 
stones are overgrown, foot-deep, with the most, beautiful 
mosses, as with bright green velvet cushions. Delicious 
coolness and the dreamy murmur of brooks 1 Here and 
there you see the water running silver-clear among the 
stones, and bathing the naked roots and filaments of the 
trees. In some places it bursts more impetuously forth 
from the rocks and roots, and makes little cascades. There 
i^ such a mysterious murmuring and rustling, the birds pour 
out such broken, longing songs, the trees whisper like the 
tongues of a thousand maidens, like the eyes of a thousand 
maidens the strange mountain-flowers look up at us, the 
wondrously broad, queerly-pointed leaves stretch themselves 
towards us, the gay sunbeams flicker here and there in their 
play, the thoughtful little herbs tell their green tales ; every- 
thing seems enchanted ; it becomes more and more familiar 
— ^an ancient dream rises to life again — the beloved one 
appears — alas ! that she so soon disappears again 1 

Heine, ReiseMder. 

FORGIVENESS, 

If thou must needs have thy revenge of thine enemy, 
with a soft tongue break his bones, ^ heap coals of fire on his 

* * A soft tongue breaketh the bone.' — Prov, xxv. 15. 
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head, forgive him and enjoy it To forgive our enemies is a 
charming way of revenge, and a short Caesarian conquest 
overcoming without a blow ; laying our enemies at our feet, 
under sorrow, shame, and repentance ; leaving our foes our 
friends, and soUicitously inclined to grateful retaliations. 
Thus to return upon our adversaries is a healing way of 
revenge ; and to do good for evil a soft and melting ultion, 
a method taught from heaven to keep all smooth on earth. 

Sir Thos. Browne, Christian Moral*. 



FORGIVENESS. 

Pardon is still to be accompanied with oblivion ; not 
that it is in our power to forget a thing when we will ; but it 
is in our power to behave ourselves as if we had forgot it ; 
with that friendliness of address, that unconcernment of 
speech, that openness and respect of carriage that we use to 
persons that never did those actions which others have only 
left off to do. But to be still sarcastically reminding a peni- 
tent amended person of his former miscarriages, which 
perhaps stand cancelled in heaven, and even blotted out of 
the book of God's remembrance, it is like the breaking open 
of graves, to rake out bones and putrefection, and argues not 
only an unchristian, but an inhuman, wolfish disposition. 

South, Sermon on Pmv. xzix 5. 

FORGIVENESS, 

Thy narrow sotrl 
Knows not the godlike glory of forgiving : 
Nor can thy cold, thy ruthless heart conceive 
How large the power, how fixed the empire isy 
Which benefits confer on generous minds : 
Goodness prevails upon the stubborn foes. 
And conquers more than even Caesar's sword did. 

Rowe, Lady Jane Grey, act v. 
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FORGIVENESS, 

Nothing is more moving to man than the spectacle of 
reconciliation : our weaknesses are thus indemnified and are 
not too costly — being the price we pay for the hour of for- 
giveness : and the archangel, who has never felt anger, has 
reason to envy the man who subdues it When thou for- 
givest, — the man who has pierced thy heart stands to thee 
in the relation of the sea-worm that perforates the shell of 
the mussel, which straightway closes the wound with a 

pearl. Richter. 

FORGIVENESS. 

Of him that hopes to be forgiven, it is indispensably 
required that he forgive. It is therefore superfluous to urge 
any other motive. On this great duty eternity is sus- 
pended ; and to him that refuses to practise it the throne 
of mercy is inaccessible, and the Saviour of the world has 

been born in vain. Johnson, RantbUr, No. 185. 

FOUNTAIN, 

And in the midst of all a fountain stood. 

Of richest substance that on earth might be, 
So pure and shiny that the silver flood 

Through every channel running one might see ; 

Most goodly it with curious imagery 
Was overwrought, and shapes of naked boys, 

Of which some seemed with lively jollity 
To fly about, playing their wanton toys. 
Whilst others did themselves embay in liquid joys. 

And over all of purest gold was spread 

A trail of ivy in his native hue ; 
For the rich metal was so coloured. 

That wight, who did not well avised it view, 

Would surely deem it to be ivy true : 
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Low his lascivious arms adown did creep, 

That themselves dipping in the silver dew 
Their fleecy flowers they fearfully did steep, 
Which drops of crystal seemed for wantonness to weep. 

Infinite streams continually did well 

Out of this fountain, sweet and fair to see. 

The which into an ample laver fell. 
And shortly grew to so great quantity. 
That like a little lake it seemed to be ; 

Whose depth exceeded not three cubits height. 
That through the waves one might the bottom see. 

All paved beneath with jasper shining bright, 
That seemed the fountain in that sea did sail upright. 

Spenser, FaerU Queene^ b. ii. c. xii. 6o-6a. 
FOUNTAIN, 

TwAS sweet of yore to see it play 

And chase the sultriness of day. 

As springing high the silver dew, 

In whirls fantastically flew, 

And flung luxurious coolness round 

The air, and verdure o'er the ground. 

'Twas sweet, when cloudless stars were bright, 

To view the wave of watery light. 

And hear its melody by night. 

Byron, The Giaour. 

FOUNTAIN 

And in the midst, fresh whistling through the scene, 
The lightsome fountain starts from out the green, 
Clear and compact ; till, at its height overrun. 
It shakes its loosening silver in the sun. 

Leigh Hunt, Story of Rimini. 
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FOUNTAIN, 

A FOUNTAIN issuing into light 

Before a marble palace threw 
To heaven its column pure and bright, 

Returning thence in showers of dew ; 
But soon a humbler course it took, 
And glid away a nameless brook. 

Twas beautiful to stand and watch 
The fountain's crystal turn to gems. 

And from the sky such colours catch. 
As if 'twere raining diadems ; 

But all was cold and curious art, 

That charmed the eye, but missed the heart. 

J. Montgomery, Recluse. 

TEMPLE FOUNTAIN— LONDON. 

The fountain's low singing is heard in the wind, 
Like a melody, bringing sweet fancies to mind ; 
Some to grieve, some to gladden ; around them they cast 
The hopes of the morrow, the dreams of the past. 
Away in the distance is heard the far sound 
From the streets of the city that compass it round, 
Like the echoes of mountains or ocean's deep call ; 
Yet the fountain's low singing is heard over all. 

L. £. Landon. 
FRENCH. 

Truly, by what I have yet seen, they are the happiest 
nation in the world. Tis not in the power of want or 
slavery to make them miserable. There is nothing to be 
met with in the country but mirth and poverty. Every one 
sings, laughs, and starves. Their conversation is generally 
agreeable ; for if they have any wit or sense, they are sure 
to show it. They never mend upon a second meeting, but 
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use all the freedom and familiarity at first sight that a 
long intimacy or abundance of wine can scarce draw from 
an Englishman. Their women are perfect mistresses of 
this art of showing themselves to the best advantage. They 
are always gay and sprightly, and set off the worst faces in 
Europe with the best airs. Every one knows how to give 
herself as charming a look and posture as Sir Godfrey 
Kneller could draw her in. AddUon, Letter from Biois in 169Q. 

FRENCH. 

If the French do not excel the English in all the arts of 
humanity, they do at least in the outward expressions of it. 
And upon this, as well as other accounts, though I believe 
the English are a much wiser nation, the French are un- 
doubtedly much more happy. Their old men in particular 
are, I believe, the most agreeable in the world. An ante- 
diluvian could not have more life and briskness in him at 
three score and ten ; for that fire and levity which makes 
the young ones scarce conversable^ when a little wasted and 
tempered by years, makes a very pleasant and gay old age. 
Besides, this national fault of being so very talkative looks 
natural and graceful in one that has grey hairs to counten- 

ance it. Addison, Guardian^ No. loi. 

FRENCH. 

I AM ashamed that I am not able to make a quicker 
progress through the French tongue, because I believe it is 
impossible for a learner of a language to find in any nation 
such advantages as in this, where everybody is so very 
courteous, and so very talkative. They always take care to 
make a noise as long as they are in company, and are as 
loud any hour in the morning as our own countrymen at 
midnight. By what I have seen, there is more mirth in the 
f rench conversation, and more wit in the English. You 
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abound more in jests, but they in laughter. Their language 
is, indeed, extremely proper to tattle in, it is made up of 
so much repetition and compliment. One may know 
a foreigner by his answering only No or Yes to a question 
which a Frenchman generally makes a sentence of. They 
have a set of ceremonious phrases that run through all ranks 
and degrees among them. Nothing is more common than to 
hear a shopkeeper desiring his neighbour to have the good- 
ness to tell him what it is o'clock, or a couple of cobblers, 
that are extremely glad of the honour of seeing one 

another. Addison, Guardian^ No. 104. 

FRENCH LANGUAGE, 

The French language is, indeed, very sweet and delect- 
able : it is cleared of all harshness, by the cutting and 
leaving out the consonants, which maketh it fall off the 
tongue very volubly ; yet, in my opinion, it is rather elegant 
than copious, and, therefore, is much troubled for want of 
words to find out paraphrases. It expresseth very much of 
itself in the action ; the head, body, and shoulders concur 
all in the pronouncing of it, and he that hopeth to speak it 
with good grace must have something in him of a mimic. 
It is enriched with a full number of significant proverbs, 
which is a great help to the French humour in scofidng ; 
and very full of courtship, which maketh all the people 
complimentaL The poorest cobbler in the village hath his 
court cringes, and his eau bknite de cour^ his court holy- 
water, as perfectly as the Prince of Cond^. 

Peter Heylin, 
FRENCH LANGUAGE, 

Of all the languages of Europe, French should be the 
most general, because it is the most proper for conversation. 
It has taken its character from the people who speak it It 
is neither so copious and pliable as the Italian, so majestic 
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as the Spanish, nor so energetic as the English ; and yet it 
has made more way than these three languages, because it is 
more social, and possesses more agreeable books than they 
possess. It has succeeded, like the French cooks, because it 
has consulted the general taste. 

Voltaire, Philosophical ptcHonary, 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES, 

The spreading of the French language over most parts 
of Europe, to the degree of making it almost an universal 
one, was always reckoned among the glories of the reign 
of Louis the Fourteenth. But be it remembered, that the 
success of his arms first opened the way to it ; though at 
the same time it must be owned, that a great number of 
most excellent authors, who flourished in his time, added 
strength and velocity to its progress. ^Miereas our language 
has made its way singly by its own weight and merit, under 
the conduct of those leaders, Shakspeare, Bacon, Milton, 
Locke, Newton, Swift, Pope, Addison, etc A nobler sort of 
conquest, and a far more glorious triumph, since graced 
by none but willing captives. 

Earl of Chesterfield, The World, No. 100. 
FRIENDSHIP, 

The ancients made a Gk)ddess of Friendship, represent- 
ing her in the figure of a young woman in a plain white 
morning gown, with her left side bare, and her right hand 
pointing to her heart, with these words in gold letters. Far 
AND Near. Her head was likewise bare, having only a 
crown of pomegranate flowers tied round about it, out of 
which there grew four pomegranates with these words upon 
them. Winter and Summer. The bottom of her gown 
was bound about with these two other words. Life and 

Death. Jeremy Collier, Supplement to MorerCs DicHonary, 1705. - 
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FRIENDSHIP. 

Something like home that is not home, like alone that 
is not alone, to be wished, and only found in a friend, or in 

his house. sir Wm. Temple, Htads of an Etst^ on CoKvtrtatiou. 

FRIENDSHIP. 

First on thy friend deliberate with thyself ; 
Pause, ponder, sift ; not eager in the choice, 
Nor jealous of the chosen : fixing, fix : 
Judge before friendship, then confide till death. 

Young, Night ThoughtSy'xx. 

FRIENDSHIP. 

A GENEROUS friendship no cold medium knows, 
Burns with one love, with one resentment glows ; 
One should our interests and our passions be ; 
My friend must hate the man that injures me. 

Pope— Homer, Iliads b. ix. 
FRIENDSHIP. 

Friendship, which once determined, never swerves. 
Weighs ere it trusts, but weighs not ere it serves. 

Hannah More, Sensibility. 

FRIENDSHIP. 

WELL-chosen friendship, the most noble 
Of virtues, all our joys makes double,, 
And into halves divides our trouble. 

Sir John Denham, Friendship and Single Life. 
FRIENDSHIP. 

People at first, while they are young, and raw, and soft 
natured, are apt to think it an easy thing to gain love, and 
reckon their own friendship a sure price of another man's. 
But when experience shall have once opened their eyes, and 

K2 
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showed them the hardness of most hearts, the hollowness of 
others, and the baseness and ingratitude of almost all, they 
will then find that a friend is the gift of God ; and that He 
only who made hearts can unite them. 

It is an invisible hand from heaven that ties this knot, 
and mingles hearts and souls, by strange secret and unac- 
countable conjunctions. South, Sermons, xiV. 

FRIENDSHIP. 

Ix is a noble and a great thing to cover the blemishes 
and to excuse the failings of a friend ; to draw a curtain 
before his stains, and to display his perfections ; to bury his 
weaknesses in silence, but to proclaim his virtues upon the 

house-top. South, Sermons, xiv. 

FRIENDSHIP. 

There is perhaps no time at which we are disposed to 
think so highly of a friend, as when we find him standing 
higher than we expected in the esteem of others. 

Sir Walter Scotu 
DEATH OF A FRIEND. 

When a friend is carried to his grave, we at once find 
excuses for every weakness, and palliations of every fault; 
we recollect a thousand endearments, which before glided 
off our minds without impression, a thousand favours unre- 
paid, a thousand duties unperformed, and wish, vainly wish, 
for his return, not so much that we may receive as that we 
may bestow happiness, and recompense that kindness which 

before we never understood. Johnson, Rambler, No. 54. 

DEATH OF FRIENDS, 

This may be Nature : when our friends we lose. 
Our altered feelings alter too our views ; 
What in their tempers teased us or distressed, 
Is with our anger and the dead at rest ; 
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And much we grieve, no longer trial made, 
For that impatience which we then displayed ; 
Now to their love and worth of every kind 
A soft compunction turns the afflicted mind; 
Virtues neglected then, adorned become, 
And graces slighted, blossom on the tomb. 

Crabbe, The Boroush, 

DEPARTED FRIENDS. 

When musing on companions gone, 
We doubly feel ourselves alone ; 
Something, my friend, we yet may gain, 
There is a pleasure in this pain : 
It soothes the love of lonely rest, 
Deep in each gentler heart imprest ; 
'Tis silent amid worldly toils. 
And stifled soon by worldly broils ; 
But, in a bosom thus prepared. 
Its still small voice is often heard, 
Whispering a mingled sentiment, 
Twixt resignation and content. 

Scott, Marmiottt ^^i- ^o Canto II. 

DEPARTED FRIENDS. 

Oft may the spirits of the dead descend 
To watch the silent slumbers of a friend : 
So hover round his evening walk unseen. 
And hold sweet converse on the dusky green ; 
To hail the spot where first their friendship grew, 
And heaven and nature opened to their view ! 
Oft, when he trims his cheerful hearth, and sees 
A smiling circle emulous to please ; 
There may these gentle guests delight to dwell. 
And bless the scene they loved in life so well. 

Rogers, Pleasures of Memory. 
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FRUIT. 

There the blushing peach, 
The apple, citron, almond, pear, and date. 
Pomegranates, purple mulberry, and fig. 
From interlacing branches mix their hues 
And scents, the passenger's delight 

Glover, Leonidas, b. ii. 



FRUIT. 

There is great beauty, as well as other agreeableness, in 
a well-disposed fruiterer's window. Here are the round 
piled up oranges, deepening almost into red, and heavy 
with juice ; the apple, with its brown red cheek, as if it had 
slept in the sun ; the pear, swelling downwards, and provo- 
cative of a huge bite in the side ; thronging grapes, like so 
many tight little bags of wine; the peach, whose handsome 
leathern coat strips off so finely ; the pearly or ruby-like 
currants, heaped in light, long baskets ; the red little 
mouthfuls of strawberries, ditto ; the larger purple ones of 
plums ; cherries, whose old comparison with lips is better 
than anything new ; mulberries, dark and rich with juice, 
fit to grow over what Homer calls the deep black-watered 
fountains ; the swelling pomp of melons ; the rough in- 
exorable looking cocoa-nut, milky at heart ; the elaborate 
elegance of walnuts ; the quaint cashoo-nut ; almonds, figs, 
raisins, tamarinds, green leaves : in short : 

* Whatever Earth, all-bearing mother, yields 
In India East or West, or middle shore 
In Pontus or the Punic coast, or where 
Alcinous reigned ; fruit of all kinds, in coat 
Rough, or smooth rind, or bearded husk, or shell.' 

Leigh Hunt, Indicator. 
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FRUIT. 

Bear me, Pomona, to thy citron groves; 
To where the lemon and the piercing lime, 
With the deep orange, glowing through the green, 
Their lighter glories blend. Lay me reclined 
Beneath the spreading tamarind that shakes, 
Fanned by the breeze, its fever-cooling fruit 
Deep in the night the massy locust sheds. 
Quench my hot limbs ; or lead me through the maze, 
Embowering endless, of the Indian fig : 
Or thrown at gayer ease, on some fair brow. 
Let me behold, by breezy murmurs cooled. 
Broad o'er my head the verdant cedar wave. 
And high palmettos lift their graceful shade. 
Or stretched amid these orchards of the sun. 
Give me to drain the cocoa's milky bowl. 
And from the palm to draw its freshening wine. 
More bounteous far than all the frantic juice 
Which Bacchus pours. Nor, on its slender twigs 
Low-bending, be the full pomegranate scorned. 
Nor, creeping through the woods, the gelid race 
Of berries. Oft in humble station dwells 
Unboastful worth, above fastidious pomp : 
Witness, thou best Anana, thou the pride 
Of vegetable life, beyond whatever 
The poets imaged in the golden age : 
Quick let me strip thee of thy tufty coat, 
Spread thy ambrosial stores, and feast with Jove. 

Thomson, Summer, 

FRUIT, 

What wondrous life is this I lead ! 
Ripe apples drop about my head : 
The luscious clusters of the vine 
Upon my mouth do crush their wine : 
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The nectarine and curious peach 
Into my hands themselves do reach : 
Stumbling on melons, as I pass, 
Insnared with flowers, I fall on grass. 

Andrew Marvell. 

FUTURE STATE. 

The prospect of a future state is the secret comfort and 
refreshment of my soul : it is that which makes nature look 
gay about nie ; it doubles all my pleasures, and supports 
me under all my afflictions. I can look at disappointments 
and misfortunes, pain and sickness, death itself, and what is 
worse than death, the loss of those who are dearest to me, 
with indifference, so long as I keep in view the pleasures of 
eternity, and the state of being in which there will be no 
fears nor apprehensions, pains nor sorrows, sickness nor 
separation. Why will any man be so impertinently officious 
as to tell me all this is only fancy and delusion ? Is there 
any merit in being the messenger of ill-news ? If it is a 
dream, let me enjoy it, since it makes me both the happier 

and better man. Addison, spectator. No. 186. 

FUTURE STATE. 

I MUST confess, I take a particular delight in these pros- 
pects of futurity, whether grounded upon the probable sug- 
gestions of a fine imagination, or the more severe conclusions 
of philosophy ; as a man loves to hear all the discoveries or 
conjectures relating to a foreign country which he is at some 
time to inhabit. Prospects of this nature lighten the burden 
of any present evil, and refresh us under the worst and lowest 
circumstances of mortality. They extinguish in us both the 
fear and envy of human grandeur. Insolence shrinks its 
head, power disappears ; pain, poverty, and death fly before 
them. In short, the mind that is habituated to the lively 
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sense of a hereafter^ can hope for what is the most terrifying 
to the generality of mankind, and rejoice in what is the most 

afflicting, Addison, Tatler, No. 156. 

FUTURE STATE. 

Were the happiness of the next world as closely appre- 
hended as the felicities of this, it were a martyrdom to live ; 
and unto such as consider none hereafter, it must be more 
than death to die, which makes us amazed at those audacities 
that durst be nothing and return into their chaos again. 

It is the heaviest stone that melancholy can throw at a 
man, to tell him he is at the end of his nature ; or that 
there is no further state to come, unto which this seems pro- 
gressional, and otherwise made in vain. 

To subsist in lasting monuments, to live in their pro- 
ductions, to exist in their names and predicament of Chi- 
maeras, was large satisfaction unto old expectations, and 
made one part of their Elysiums. But all this is nothing in 
the metaphysics of true belief. To live indeed is to be 
again ourselves, which being not only an hope, but an evi- 
dence in noble believers, 'tis all one to lie in St. Innocent's 
churchyard as in the sands of Egypt Ready to be anything, 
in the ecstasy of being ever, and as content with six foot as 

the moles of AdrianUS. sir Thos. Browne, Urn Burial, 

FUTURE STATE, 

Fancy a man walking in some retired field, far from 
ncise, and free from prejudice, to debate this matter with 
himself ; and then judge whether such meditations as these 
would not be just. * I think I may be sure that neither 
lifeless matter, nor the vegetable tribe, — that stone, that 
flower, that tree, — have any reflex thoughts ; nor do the 
sensitive animals, — that sheep, that ox, — seem to have any 
such thing, or but in the lowest degree, and in respect of 
present objects only. They do not reason nor discourse. 
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I may therefore certainly pretend to be something much 
above all these things. I not only apprehend and consider 
these external objects acting at present upon my nerves, but 
have ideas raised within myself of a higher order, and many : 
I can not only represent to myself things that are, or have 
been, but deduce many others from them, make excursions 
into futurity, and foresee much of what will be, or at least may 
be; by strict thinking, I had almost said, get into another world 
beforehand ; and, whether I shall live in some other state 
after death or not, I am certainly a being capable of such an 
expectation, and cannot but be solicitous about it ; none of 
which things can be said of these clods, or those brutes. 
Can I then be designed for nothing further than just to eat, 
drink, sleep, walk about, and act upon this earth — that is, to 
have no further being than what these brutes have, so far 
beneath me ? Can I be capable of such great expectations, 
which those animals know nothing of, (happier by far in this 
regard than I am, if we must die alike,) only to be disap- 
pointed at last? — thus placed just upon the confines of 
another, better world, and fed with hopes of penetrating 
into it, and enjoying it, only to make a short appearance 
here, and then to be shut out and totally sunk ? Must I, 
then, when I bid my last farewell to these walks, when I 
close these lids, and yonder blue regions and all this scene 
darken upon me and go out, must I then only furnish dust 
to be mingled with the ashes of these herds and plants, or 
with this dirt under my feet ? Have I been set so far above 
them in life, only to be levelled with them at death ? ' 

Wm. Wollaston, Religion of Nature Delineated, 

FUTURE STATE, 

That there's a self which after death shall live, 
All are concerned about, and all believe ; 
That something's ours, when we from life depart, 
This all conceive, all feel it at the hearty 
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The wise of learned antiquity proclaim 
This truth, the public voice declares the same ; 
No land so rude but looks beyond the tomb 
For future prospects in a world to come. 

Soame Jenyns. 

FUTURE STATE, 

Some high assurance hath possest my mind, 
After my death a happier life to find : 
All virtuous spirits some such hope attends, 
Therefore the wise his days with pleasure ends. 
This I believe : for were I on my way, , 
None should persuade me to return, or stay : 
Should some god tell me, that I should be bom, 
And cry again, his offer I would scorn : 
Ashamed, when I have ended well my race. 
To be led back to my first starting-place. 

Sir J. Denham, Old Agt^ pt. iv. 
FUTURE STATE, 

Shall I be left forgotten in the dust, 

When Fate, relenting, lets the flower revive ? 
Shall Nature's voice, to man alone unjust. 

Bid him, though doomed to perish, hope to live ? 

Is it for this fair Virtue oft must strive 
With disappointment, penury, and pain ? 

No: Heaven's immortal spring shall yet arrive. 
And man's majestic beauty bloom again. 
Bright through the eternal year of Love's triumphant reign. 

Beattie, TJte Minstrel, 
FUTURE STATE, 

Since we stay not here, being people of a day's abode, 
and our age like that of a fly, and contemporary with th^rt 
of a gourd, we must look somewhere else for an abiding city^ 
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a place in another country, to fix our house in, whose walls 
and foundation is God, where we must rest or else be restless 

for ever. jcremy Taylor. 

FUTURE STATE. 

How it fares with them : whether they merge at once 
into another country, by what compass or map they steer, 
or whether they were lost in that gulf and abyss of being 
for evermore, no man for thousands and thousands of years 
had the shadow of an imagination. It was very mysterious ; 
each man as he shuffled off his mortal coil left us his slough, 
but nothing of .himself His reason, his feeling, his society, 
his love, all went with him ; here with us was left all of him 
that we were wont to see, and touch, and handle. How he 
could exist apart from these, the helps and instruments of 
being, was all a phantasm and a dream* The existence no 
human faculty could fix a thought on. 

Edward Irving, Orations. 

FUTURITY. 

Seer not to know what must not be revealed ; 
Joys only flow where fate is most concealed. 
Too busy man would find his sorrows more. 
If future fortunes he should know before. 
For by that knowledge of his destiny. 
He would not live at all, but always die. 

Dryden, Indian Queen, act iii. 

GARDEN. 

God Almighty first planted a garden ; and indeed it is 
the purest of human pleasures ; it is the greatest refreshment 
to the spirits of man ; without which buildings and palaces 
are but gross handiworks ; and a man shall ever see that 
when ages grow to civility and elegancy, men come to build 
stately, sooner than to garden finely ; as if gardening were 

the greater perfection. Bacon. Essay xlvii. 
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GARDEN, 

There lavish Nature in her best attire, 

Pours forth sweet odours and alluring sights ; 

And Art, with her contending, doth aspire, 
To excel the natural with made delights ; 

And all that fair or pleasant may be found, 

In riotous excess doth there abound. 

Spenser, Muiopoimos, 
GARDEN 

The most exquisite delights of sense are pursued in the 
contrivance and plantation of gardens, which, with fruits, 
flowers, shades, fountains, and the music of birds that fre- 
quent such happy places, seem to furnish all the pleasures 
of the several senses, and with the greatest, or at least the 
most natural perfections. 

As a garden has been the inclination of kings and the 
choice of philosophers, so it has been the common favourite 
of public and private men ; a pleasure of the greatest, and 
the care of the meanest ; and indeed an employment and a 
possession, for which no man is too high nor too low. 

Sir W. Temple, Essay on Gardening (1685). 

GARDEN 

I LOOK upon the pleasure which we take in a garden as 
one of the most innocent delights in human life. A garden 
was the habitation of our first parents before the fall. It is 
naturally apt to fill the mind with calmness and tranquillity, 
and to lay all its turbulent passions at rest It gives us a 
great insight into the contrivance and wisdom of Providence, 
and suggests innumerable subjects for meditation. I cannot 
but think the very complacency and satisfaction which a 
man takes in these works of nature to be a laudable, if not 

a virtuous, habit of mind. Addison, S^cUior, No. 477. 
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GARDEN, 

A GARDEN has ever had the praise and affection of the 
wise. What is requisite to make a wise and happy man, 
but reflection and peace ? And both are the natural growth 
of a garden. Nor is a garden a promoter only of a good 
man's happiness, but a picture of it; and in some sort 
shows him to himself. Its culture, order, fruitfulness, and 
seclusion from the world, compared to the weeds, wildness, 
and exposure of a common field, is no bad emblem of a 
good man compared to the multitude. A garden weeds the 
mind ; it weeds it of worldly thoughts, and sows celestial 
seed in its stead. — Who cannot look on a flower, till he 

frightens himself out of infidelity ? Young. Essay oh PUasure. 

GARDEN. 

I AM just come out of the garden in the most oriental 
of all evenings, and from breathing odours beyond those of 
Araby. The acacias, which the Arabians have the sense 
to worship, are covered with blossoms, the honeysuckles 
dangle from every tree in festoons, the syringas are thickets 
of sweets, and the new-cut hay in the field tempers the 
balmy gales with simple freshness, while a thousand sky- 
rockets launched into the air at Ranelagh or Marybone, 
illuminate the scene, and give it an air of Haroun Alras- 

Chid's paradise. Horace Walpole, Letter to Geo. Montagu from 

Strawberry HUl, June 10, 1765. 

GARDEN OF ADONIS, 

T HERE is continual spring, and harvest there 

Continual, both meeting at one time : 
For both the boughs do laughing blossoms bear, 

And with fresh colours deck the wanton prime, 
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And eke at once the heavy trees they climb, 
Which seem to tremble under their fruits' load : 

The whiles the joyous birds make their pastime 
Amongst the shady leaves, their sweet abode. 
And their true loves without suspicion tell abroad. 

Spenser, Faerie Queeney b. iii. c. vi. 4a. 
GARDEN OF ALCINOUS, 

Close to the gates a spacious garden lies, 
From storms defended and inclement skies. 
Four acres was the allotted space of ground, 
Fenced with a green enclosure all around. 
Tall thriving trees confessed the fruitful mould ; 
The reddening apple ripens here to gold. 
Here the blue fig with luscious juice overflows, 
With deeper red the full pomegranate glows; 
The branch here bends beneath the weighty pear. 
And verdant olives flourish round the year. 
The balmy spirit of the western gale 
Eternal breathes on fruits untaught to fail ; 
Each dropping pear a following pear supplies, 
On apples apples, figs on figs arise : 
The same mild season gives the blooms to blow, 
The buds to harden, and the fruits to grow. 
Here ordered vines in equal ranks appear. 
With all the united labours of the year ; 
Some to unload the fertile branches run, 
Some dry the blackening clusters in the sun ; 
Others to tread the liquid harvest join. 
The groaning presses foam with floods of wine, 
Here are the vines in early flower descried, 
Here grapes discoloured on the sunny side. 
And there in autumn's richest purple dyed. 
Beds of all various herbs, for ever green, 
In beauteous order terminate the scene. 

Pope— Homer, Odyssey y b. vii. 
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GARDENING, 

Agriculture produces good sense, and good sense 
of an excellent kind; by gardening we enjoy the pure 
delicacies of agriculture. joubert. 

GENEROSITY, 

Base grovelling souls ne'er know true honour's worth, 
But weigh it out in mercenary scales : 
The secret pleasure of a generous act 
Is the great mind's great bribe. 

Dryden, Don SebastioM, act v. 

GENEROSITY. 

Generosity covers almost all other defects, and raises a 
blaze around them in which they disappear and are lost ; 
like sovereign beauty, it makes a short cut to our affections, 
it wins our hearts without resistance or delay, and unites all 
the world to favour and support its designs. jamcs u»hcr. 

GENEROSITY. 
The most selfish thing I know in the world is generosity; 

but what a selfishness ! CreviUc, Maxims {1756). 

GENIUS. 

A HAPPY genius is the gift of Nature : it depends on the 

influence of the stars, say the astrologers ; on the organs 

of the body, say the naturalists : it is the particular gift 

of heaven, say the divines, both Christian and heathens. 

How to improve it many books can teach us, how to 

obtain it, none : that nothing can be done without it, all 

agree : 

Tu nihil inviti dices faciesve Minerva. 

Dryden, A Parallel of Poetry and PaxHting. 
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GRNIUS, 

To carry on the feelings of childhood into the powers of 
manhood, to combine the child's sense of wonder and 
novelty with the appearances which every day for perhaps 
forty years has rendered familiar, this is the character and 
privilege of genius, and one of the marks which distinguish 
genius from talent. And so to represent familiar objects 
as to awaken the minds of others to a like freshness of sen- 
sation concerning them — this is the prime merit of genius, 
and its most unequivocal mode of manifestation. Who has 
not a thousand times seen it snow upon water ? Who has 
not seen it with a new feeling, since he has read Burns* 
comparison of sensual pleasure : 

* Or like the snowfall in the river, 
A moment white — then melts for ever * ? 

Coleridge, The Friend^ Essay xv. 

GENIUS. 

Ages elapsed ere Homer's lamp appeared, 
And ages ere the Mantuan swan was heard ; 
To carry Nature lengths unknown before, 
To give a Milton birth, asked ages more. 
Thus genius rose and set at ordered times. 
And shot a dayspring into distant climes. 
Ennobling every region that he chose : 
He sunk in Greece, in Italy he rose ; 
And, tedious years of Gothic darkness past, 
Emerged, all splendour, in our isle at last. 
Thus lovely halcyons dive into the main, 
And show far off their shining plumes again. 

Cowper, Table Talk. 
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GENIUS, 

Great indeed are the miseries that here await the 
children of Genius ; so exquisitely alive are they to every 
breath that stirs. But if they suffer more than others, 
more than others is it theirs to enjoy. Every gleam of 
sunshine on their journey has a lustre not its own ; and to 
the last, come what may, how great is their delight when 
they pour forth their conceptions, when they deliver what 
they receive from the God that is within them ; how great the 
confidence with which they look forward to the day, however 
distant, when those who are yet unborn shall bless them ! 

Rogers, Notes to Italy^ 

DEBASED GENIUS. 

When I behold a genius bright and base. 
Of towering talents, and terrestrial aims, 
Methinks I see, as thrown from her high sphere. 
The glorious fragments of a soul immortal. 
With rubbish mixed, and glittering in the dust 

Young, Night Thoughts^ vi, 

INCONSISTRNtY OF GENIUS, 

What an impostor Genius is ! 

How, with that strong mimetic art 
Which forms its life and soul, it takes 

All shapes of thought, all hues of heart, 
Nor feels itself one throb it wakes ; 

How like a gem its light may smile 
O'er the dark path by mortals trod, 

Itself as mean a worm the while. 
As crawls at midnight o'er the sod ! 

Moore, Rhymes of the i?tf<t</ (alluding to Rousseau). 
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CLIMATE AND GENIUS. 

Bacon has observed, that the inhabitants of the South 
are, in general, more ingenious than those of the North ; 
but that, where the native of a cold climate has geniusy 
he rises to a higher pitch than can be reached by the 
southern wits. This observation a late writer (Dr. Berkeley) 
confirms, by comparing the southern wits to cucumbers, 
which are commonly all good in their kind, but at best are 
an insipid fruit ; while the northern geniuses are like 
melons, of which not one in fifty is good, but when it is 
so, it has an exquisite relish. Hume, Es,ay,, xx. 

GENTLENESS, 

A GENTLE answer is an excellent remora to the progresses 
of anger, whether in thyself or others. For anger is like 
the waves of a troubled sea ; when it is corrected with a 
soft reply, as with a little strand, it retires, and leaves 
nothing behind it but froth and shells ; no permanent 

mischief. Jeremy Taylor, Discourse on the Decmlogue, 

GENTLENESS. 

But all those sweetest gifts that win, 
Like sunshine, instant entrance in ; 
Those gentle words and acts that bind 
In love our nature with our kind 

L. E. Landon, Golden Violet. 

GENTLENESS. 

With a smile 
Gentle, and affable, and full of grace. 
As fearful of offending whom he wished 
Much to persuade, he plied his ear with truths 
Not harshly thundered forth or rudely pressed, 
But, like his purpose, gracious, kind, and sweet. 

Cowper, Task ; tVinler Walk at Noon. 
L 2 
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GENTLENESS. 

Her sweet deportment towards those who were with 
her could be outdone by nothing but her tenderness in 
relation to the absent, whom she was sure to think and 
speak as well of as was possible : and when their character 
was plainly such as could have no good colours put upon it, 
yet she would show her dislike of it no otherwise than by 
saying nothing of them. Neither her good-nature nor her 
religion, neither her civility nor her prudence, would suffer 
her to censure any one : she thought she had enough to do 
at home in that way, without looking much abroad ; and 
therefore turned the edge of all her reflections upon herself 
Indeed she spared others as much as if she had been afraid 
of them, and herself as little as if she had had many faults 
that wanted mending ; and yet, it was because she could, 
after the severest scrutiny, find no great harm in herself, 
that she could scarce be brought to suspect any in others. 

Her conversation might, for this reason, seem to want 
somewhat of that salt and smartness, which the ill-natured 
part of the world are so fond of ; a want that she could 
easily have supplied, would her principles have given her 
leave : but her settled opinion was, that the good name of 
any one was too nice and serious a thing to be played with, 
and that it was a foolish kind of mirth, which, in order to 
divert some, hurt others. She could never bring herself to 
think, that the only thing which gave life and spirit to dis- 
course was to have somebody^s faults the subject of it \ or, 
that the pleasure of a visit lay in giving up the company to 
one another's sport and malice, by turns. And if these are 
the chief marks of wit and good-breeding, it must be con- 
fessed that she had neither. 

Atterbury, Discourse on Death o/Lady Cutts^ 1698. 
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GERMANS AND FRENCH, 

Every nation has faults peculiar to itself, and we 
Gennans have our celebrated slowness. As is well known, 
there is lead in our boots, and even in our dancing slippers. 
But of what use to the French are all their expert, facile 
ways, if they forget things as quickly as they perform them ? 
With each recurring day they are obliged to live theii 
history over again. Heine. 

GLASS, 

It could not be expected that those Phoenician sailors, 
who saw the sands of Boetica transformed by fire into a 
transparent glass, should have at once foreseen, that this new 
substance would prolong the pleasures of sight to the old ; 
that it would, one day, assist the astronomer in penetrating 
the depths of the heavens, and in numbering the stars of 
the Milky Way : that it would lay open to the naturalist a 
miniature world, as populous and as rich in wonders as that 
which alone seemed to have been granted to his senses and 
his contemplations : — in fine, that the most simple and direct 
use of it would enable the inhabitants of the Baltic Sea to 
cultivate, although under the frost of the polar circle, the 
most delicious fruit of the torrid zone. Cuvier. 

GLASS, 

It is pleasing to contemplate a manufacture rising 
gradually from its first mean state, by the successive labours 
of innumerable minds. 

Who, when he saw the first sand or ashes, by a casual 
intenseness of heat, melted into a metalline form, rugged 
with excrescences, and clouded with impurities, would have 
imagined that in this shapeless lump lay concealed so many 
conveniences of life, as would in time constitute a great part 
of the happiness of the world ? Yet, by some such fortuitous 
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liquefaction was mankind taught to procure a body at once 
in a high degree solid and transparent, which might admit 
the light of the sun, and exclude the violence of the wind ; 
which might extend the sight of the philosopher to new 
ranges of existence, and charm him at one time with the 
unbounded extent of the material creation, and at another 
with the endless subordination of animal life ; and, what is 
yet of more importance, might supply the decays of nature, 
and succour old age with subsidiary sight Thus was the 
first artificer in glass employed, though without his own 
knowledge or expectation. He was facilitating and prolong- 
ing the enjoyment of light, enlarging the avenues of science, 
and conferring the highest and most lasting pleasures ; he 
was enabling the student to contemplate nature, and the 

beauty to behold herself Johnson, Rambler, No. 9. 

GOLD, 
Gold is a wonderful clearer of the understanding ; it 
dissipates every doubt and scruple in an instant ; accommo- 
dates itself to the meanest capacities ; silences the loud 
and clamorous, and brings over the most obstinate and in- 
flexible. Addison, Spectator, No. 239. 

GOLD, 

This idol can boast of two peculiarities : it is worshipped 
in all climates, without a single temple ; and by all classes, 
without a single hypocrite. Coiton, Loam. 

GOLD, 
Jupiter, When I made 

This gold I made a greater god than Jove, 
And gave my own omnipotence away 

Dry den, AmphitryoHy act iii. 9. x. 

GOOD HUMOUR. 

Good humour may be defined a habit of being pleased ; 
a constant and perennial softness of manner, easiness of 
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approach, and suavity of disposition ; like that which every 
man perceives in himself, when the first transports of new 
felicity have subsided, and his thoughts are only kept in 
motion by a slow succession of soft impulses. Good 
humour is a state between gaiety and unconcern, the act or 
emanation of a mind at leisure to regard the gratification of 
another. 

It is imagined by many, that whenever they aspire to 
please, they are required to be merry, and to show the glad- 
ness of their souls by flights of pleasantry, and bursts of 
laughter. But though these men may be for a time heard 
with applause and admiration, th^y seldom delight us long. 
We enjoy them a little, and then retire to easiness and good 
humour, as the eye gazes awhile on eminence glittering 
with the sun, but soon turns aching away to verdure and to 
flowers. 

Gaiety is to good humour as animal perfumes to vege- 
table fragrance ; the one overpowers weak spirits, and the 
other recreates and revives them. Gaiety seldom fails to 
give some pain ; the hearers either strain their faculties to 
accompany its towerings, or are left behind in envy and 
despair. Good humour boasts no faculties which every one 
does not believe in his own power, and pleases principally 

by not offending. Johnson. Rambler, No. ya. 

GOOD HUMOUR, 

This portable quality of good humour seasons all the 
parts and occurrences we meet with, in such a manner, that 
there are no moments lost ; but they all pass with so much 
satisfaction, that the heaviest of loads (when it is a load) 
that of time, is never felt by us. 

Varilas has this quality to the highest perfection, and 
communicates it whenever he appears. The sad, the merry, 
the severe, the melancholy, show a new cheerfulness when 
he comes amongst them. At the same time no one can 
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repeat anything that Varilas has ever said that deserves re- 
petition ; but the man has that innate goodness of temper, 
that he is welcome to everybody, because every man thinks 
he is so to him. He does not seem to contribute anything 
to the mirth of the company ; and yet upon reflection you 
find it all happened by his being there. I thought it was 
whimsically said of a gentleman, that if Varilas had wit, it 
would be the best wit in the world. 

Steele, Spectator ^ No. 100. 

GOOD HUMOUR, 
Honest good humour is the oil and wine of a merry 
meeting, and there is no jovial companionship equal to that 
where the jokes are rather small and the laughter abundant 

Washington Irving, Breicebridge Hall. 
GRACE. 

There is sometimes in persons and things a certain in- 
visible charm, a natural grace, which cannot be defined, and 
which we have been obliged to call the/e? ne sfais quou It 
appears to me, that it is an effect principally derived from 
surprise. We are struck with this, that a person pleases us 
more than it appears to us at first that she ought to have 
done, and we are agreeably surprised that she has known 
how to overcome those defects which our eyes pointed out 
to us, and which the heart no more believes she had. You 
see the reason why ordinary women have very often graces, 
and the handsome ones seldom have them ; for a beautiful 
person commonly produces the contrary effect from that 
which we expected of her, she becomes less lovely in our 
eyes ; after having surprised us with what is fine, she sur- 
prises us with what is not so ; but the impression of what is 
good is old, that of what is bad is new : thus handsome 
people rarely produce strong passions, which are almost 
constantly reserved for those who have graces, that is to 
say, charms which we did not expect, and which we had 
no reason to expect Rich dresses are seldom graceful; 
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those of shepherdesses often are so. We admire the 
majesty of the draperies of Paul Veronese, but we are 
touched with the simplicity of Raffaelle, and the purity of 
Correggio. Paul Veronese promises us a great deal, and 
pays what he promised : Raifaelle and Correggio promise 
little, and pay a great deal, and this pleases us more. 

Graces are more commonly found in the mind than the 
countenance ; for a beautiful face appears immediately, and 
conceals nothing ; but the mind does not show itself but by 
little and little, when it chooses it, and as much as it chooses ; 
it can conceal itself to appear again, and produce that sort 
of surprise which constitutes grace. 

Grace is seldomer found in the face than in the manner, 
for our manner is produced every moment, and can create 
surprise : — in a word, a woman can be beautiful but one 
way, she can be graceful a thousand Montesquieu. 

GRACE, 

The last finishing and noblest part of Beauty is Grace ; 
which everybody is accustomed to speak of as a thing in- 
explicable ; and, in a great measure, I believe, it is so. We 
know that the soul is, but we scarce know what it is ; every 
judge of beauty can point out grace ; but no one that I know 
of has ever yet fixed upon a definition for it. 

Grace often depends on some very little incidents in a 
fine face ; and in actions, it consists more in the manner of 
doing things than in the things themselves. It is perpetu- 
ally varying its appearance, and is therefore much more diffi- 
cult to be considered, than in anything fixed and steady. 
While you look upon one, it steals from under the eye of 
the observer, and is succeeded perhaps by another, that flits 
away as soon, and as imperceptibly. 

It is on this account that Grace is better to be studied 
in Correggio's, Guido's, and Raffaelle's pictures than in real 
life. 
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But though we cannot punctually say what Grace is, we 
may point out the parts and things in which it is most apt 
to appear. 

The chief dwelling-place of Grace is about the mouth ; 
though, at times, it may visit every limb or part of the body : 
but the mouth is the chief seat of Grace, as much as the 
chief seat for the beauty of the passions is in the eyes. 

In a very graceful face, by which I do not so much 
mean a majestic, as a soft and pleasing one, there is now 
and then (for no part of Beauty is either so engaging or so 
uncommon) a certain deliciousness that almost always lives 
about the mouth, in something not quite enough to be called 
a smile, but rather an approach toward one, which varies 
gently about the different lines there, like a little fluttering 
Cupid ; and, perhaps, sometimes discovers a little dimple, 
that after just lightening upon you disappears, and appears 
again by fits. This I take to be one of the most pleasing 
sorts of grace of any ; but you will understand what I mean 
by your own memory, better than by any expressions I could 
possibly use to describe it 

Joseph Spence, CritOt or a Dialogue on Beauty. 

GRACE. 

If you would find the goddess of Grace, seek her not 
under one form, for she assumes a thousand. Ever chang- 
ing under the eye of inspection, her variety, rather than her 
figure, is pleasing. In contemplating her beauty, the eye 
glides over every perfection with giddy delight, and capable 
of fixing nowhere, is charmed with the whole. She is now 
Contemplation with solemn look, again Compassion with 
humid eye ; she now sparkles with joy, soon every feature 
speaks distress ; her looks at times invite our approach, at 
others repress our presumption ; the goddess cannot be pro- 
perly called beautiful under any one of these forms, but by 
combining them all she becomes irresistibly pleasing. 

Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, Letter ^6. 
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GRACE, 

Each look, each motion, waked a new-born grace, 
That o'er her form its transient glory cast : 

Some lovelier wonder soon usurped the place, 
Chased by a charm still lovelier than the last 

W. Mason, Elegy on the Death of a Lady. 



GRACE, 

Something unseen o'er all her form 

Did nameless grace impart ; 
A secret charm that won the way 

At once into the heart 

Her voice, the gentle tone of love, 

The heart a captive stole ; 
The tender accent of her tongue 

Went thrilling through the souL 

The graces that for Nature fair 

Present us mimic Art, 
The false refinements that refine 

Away the human heart, 

She knew not ; in the simple robe 

Of elegance and ease. 
Complete she shone, and ever pleased, 

Without the thought to please. 

Logan, A Tale. 

GRACE. 

With goddess-like demeanour forth she went. 
Not unattended, for on her, as queen, 
A pomp of winning Graces waited still. 
And fi-om about her shot darts of desire 
Into all eyes, to wish her still in sight. 

Milton, Paradise Lostt b. vii 
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GRACE, 

Her grace of motion, and of look, the smooth 
And swimming majesty of step and tread. 
The symmetry of form and feature, set 
The soul afloat, even like delicious airs 

Of flute or harp. Milman, Samor. 

GRACE, 

Whatever she does, where'er her steps she bends. 
Her every act a subtile grace attends : 
We can't tell how — but when she speaks, it talks ; 
We can't tell where — but when she moves, it walks. 

TibuUus, ' Illam quicquid ag^t,* &*c. 
GRACE, 

Nothing causes love so generally and irresistibly as grace. 
Therefore, in the mythology of the Greeks and Romans, the 
Graces were the constant attendants of Venus the goddess 
of love. Grace is like the cestus of the same goddess which 
was supposed to comprehend everything that was winning 
and engaging, and to create love by a secret and inexplicable 
force, like that of some magical charm. 

Reid, Essay an the Intellectual Powers. 

GRACE, 

RiEN ne manque k Venus, ni le lys, ni les roses, 
Ni le melange exquis des plus aimables choses, 
Ni ce charme secret dont Tceil est enchant^, 
Ni la grace plus belle encore que la beauty. 

La Fontaine, Adonis, 
GRACE. 

Whatever he did was done with so much ease, 
In him alone 'twas natural to please : 
His motions all accompanied with grace ; 
And Paradise was opened in his face. 

Dryden, Absalom and Achito/kely pt. x. 
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THE GRACES, 

The first of them hight mild Euphrosyne, 
Next fair Aglaia, last Thalia merry ; 
Sweet goddesses all three, which me in mirth do cherry ! 

These three on men all gracious gifts bestow, 
Which deck the body or adorn the mind. 

To make them lovely or well favoured show ; 
As comely carriage, entertainment kind, 
Sweet semblaunt, friendly offices that bind, 

And all the compliments of courtesy : 

They teach us how to each degree and kind 

We should ourselves demean, to low, to high, 

To friends, to foes ; which skill men call civility. 

Therefore they always smoothly seem to smile. 
That we likewise should mild and gentle be ; 

And also naked are, that without guile 

Or false dissemblance all them plain may see, 
Simple and true, from covert malice free ; 

And eke themselves so in their dance they bore. 
That two of them still froward seemed to be. 

But one still towards showed herself afore ; 

That good should from us go, then come in greater store. 

Spenser, Faerie Queene^ b. vi. c. x. 

SAYING GRACE. 

I OWN that I am disposed to say grace upon twenty 
other occasions in the course of the day besides my dinner. 
I want a form for setting out upon a pleasant walk, for a 
moonlight ramble, for a friendly meeting, or a solved pro- 
blem. Why have we none for books, those spiritual repasts 
— a grace before Milton — a grace before Shakspeare — a 
devotional exercise proper to be said before reading the 

Faerie Queene ? Lamb, Euaye o/EUa, Grace before Meat, 
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GRA VE. 

Here friends and foes 
Lie close, unmindful of their former feuds. 
The lawn-robed prelate and plain presbyter 
Erewhile that stood aloof, as shy to meet, 
Familiar mingle here, like sister streams 
That some rude interposing rock had split. 

Blair, The Grave. 

GRA VE, 

Oh, the grave ! the grave ! It buries every error, covers 
every defect, extinguishes every resentment. From its 
peaceful bosom spring nought but fond regrets and tender 
recollections. Who can look down upon the grave, even of 
an enemy, without feeling a compunctious throb that he 
should ever have warred with the poor hatndful of dust that 
lies mouldering beneath him ? 

Washington Irving, Sketch Book, 

GRA VE. 

The solicitude about the grave may be but the offspring 
of an overwrought sensibility ; but human nature is made up 
of foibles and prejudices ; and its best and tenderest affec- 
tions are mingled with these factitious feelings. He who 
has sought renown about the world, and has reaped a full 
harvest of worldly fayour, will find, after all, that there is no 
love, no admiration, no applause, so sweet to the soul as 
that which springs up in his native place. It is there that 
he seeks to be gathered in peace and honour among his 
kindred and his early friends. And when the weary heart 
and failing head begin to warn him that the evening of life 
is drawing on, he turns as fondly as does the infant to the 
mother's arms, to sink to sleep in the bosom of the scene of 

his childhood. Washington Irving, Sketch Book. 
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GRA VE, 

Mine be the breezy hill that skirts the down ; 
Where a green grassy turf is all I crave, 

With here and there a violet bestrown, 
Fast by a brook, or fountain's murmuring wave ; 
And many an evening sun shine sweetly on my grave. 

Beattie, Minstrel. 
GRA VE. 

This is the. port of rest from troublous toil. 
The world's sweet inn from pain and wearisome turmoil 

Spenser, Faerie QueetUy b. ii c. xii. st. 32. 

GREECE, 

Where'er we tread 'tis haunted, holy ground ; 

No earth of thine is lost in vulgar mould. 
But one vast realm of wonder spreads around, 

And all the Muse's tales seem truly told. 

Till the sense aches with gazing to behold 
The scenes our earliest dreams have dwelt upon : 

Each hill and dale, each deepening glen and wold 
Defies the power which crushed thy temples gone ; 
Age shakes Athena's tower, but spares gray Marathon. 

Yet to the remnants of thy splendour past. 

Shall pilgrims, pensive, but unwearied, throng ; 
Long shall the voyager, with the Ionian blast, 

Hail the bright clime of battle and of song ; 

Long shall thine annals and immortal tongue 
Fill with thy fame, the youth of many a shore ; 

Boast of the aged ! lesson of the young ! 
Which sages venerate and bards adore. 
As Pallas and the Muse unveil their awful lore. 

Byron, Chikle Harold, canto, ii. 88, 91. 
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GREECE, 

But Greece and her foundations are 
Built below the tide of war 
Based on the crystalline sea 
Of thought and its eternity. 
Her citizens, imperial spirits, 

Rule the present from the past ; 
On all this world of men inherits 

Their seal is set. sheiiey, Heiias. 

GREECE. 

The human form and the human mind attained to a per- 
fection in Greece which has impressed its image on those 
faultless productions whose very fragments are the despair 
of modern art ; and has propagated impulses which cannot 
cease, through a thousand channels of manifest or im- 
perceptible operation, to ennoble and delight mankind 

until the extinction of the race. Shelley, Preface to HeUas. 

GREECE. 

The Greeks more than all other people have dreamed 
the most beautiful dream of life. Goethe. 

GREECE. 

Greece was the thinking head and beating heart of the 
universe. Coiendgc. 

GREECE. 

Genius has breathed over it a perfume sweeter than the 
thyme of its own hills— has painted it with a beauty surpass- 
ing that of earth— rendered its atmosphere redolent for ever 
of human greatness and human glory — and cast so dazzling 
an illusion over its very dust and ruins, that they appear 
more beautiful than the richest scenes and the most perfect 
structures of other lands. 

J. A. St. John, Manners and Cuitomsoftke Ancient Greeks. 
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GREECE. 

Greece ought to be preserved and guarded by the rulers 
of the world as a cabinet of gems, open and belonging to 
them alL Whatever is the fate of other countries, whatever 
changes may be introduced, whatever laws imposed, what- 
ever tributes exacted, she should preserve her lineaments 
uneffaced. 

Landor, Imaginary Conversations ; yoAnson and Home Tooke. 

GREEK LANGUAGE. 

In thy full language, speaking mighty things ; 
Like a clear torrent close, or else diffused 
A broad majestic stream, and rolling on 
Through all the winding harmony of sound : 
In it the power of eloquence, at large. 
Breathed the persuasive or pathetic soul; 
Stilled by degrees the democratic storm. 
Or bade it threatening rise, and tyrants shook. 
Flushed at the head of their victorious troops. 
In it the Muse, her fury never quenched 
By mean unyielding phrase, or jarring sound, 
Her unconfined divinity displayed. 
And, still harmonious, formed it to her will. 
Or soft depressed it to the shepherd's moan. 
Or raised it swelling to the tongue of gods. 

Thomson, Liberty, 

GREEK LANGUAGE, 

In their lowest servitude and depression, the subjects of 
the Byzantine throne were still possessed of a golden key 
that could unlock the treasures of antiquity — of a musical 
and prolific language, that gives a soul to the objects of 
sense, and a body to the abstractions of philosophy. 

Gibbon, Decline and Fall of tht Roman Empire^ ch. 66. 
M 
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GREEK LANGUAGE, 

No language was ever so full of life as the Greek in its 
prime : and, as there have been instances of seeds which 
have retained their vital power for millenaries, the embers of 
life still linger about it : so that two thousand years after, 
and a thousand miles off, we find it easier to grow Greek 

words than English. JuUusC. Hare, Guesses at Truth, 

GREEK LANGUAGE. 

Though I can speak no Greek I love the sound on't; 
It goes so thundering, as it conjured devils. 

Fletcher, Elder Brother ^ act ii. s. t. 
HATR, 

Her head was bare, 
But for her native ornament of hair. 
Which in a simple knot was tied above, 
Sweet negligence, unheeded bait of love. 

Dryden, MeUetger and Atahtnta, 
HAIR. 

A SILVER line, that runs from brow to crown, 
And in the middle, parts the braided hair, 
Just serves to show how delicate a soil 
The golden harvest grows in. 

Wordsworth, Lines suggested by a Portrait, 
HAIR. 

Hair is at once the most delicate and lasting of our 
materials, and survives us like love. It is so light, so gentle, 
so escaping from the idea of death, that with a lock of hair 
belonging to a child or friend, we may almost look up to 
Heaven, and compare notes with the angelic nature — may 
almost say, * I have a piece of thee here not unworthy of 

thy being now.' Leigh Hunt. 
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HAIR AND FLOWERS, 

There is a cousinship between the hair and the flowers, 
and from this relation, the poets have called by the same 
name the leaves and it They appear in the head as if 
they had been seeking one another. 

Landor, CUone to Astasia* 

HAPPINESS, 

Happy the man, and happy he alone, 

He who can call to-day his own : 

He who, secure within, can say,^ 
To-morrow do thy worst, for I have lived to-day. 

Be fair, or foul, or rain, or shine. 
The joys I have possessed, in spite of fate are mine; 
Not heaven itself upon the past has power. 
But what has been, has been, and I have had my hour. 

Dryden — Horace, Odes, b. iii. ode 39. 
HAPPINESS. 

Oh we are querulous creatures ! Little less 
Than all things can suffice to make us happy ; 
And little more than nothing is enough 
To discontent us. 

Coleridge, Zafolya, pt. ii. 

HAPPINESS. 

The happiness of life is made up of minute fractions — 
the little soon-forgotten charities of a kiss, a smile, a kind 
look, a heartfelt compliment in the disguise of a playful 
raillery, and the CQuntless other infinitesimals of pleasurable 
thought and genial feeling. 

Coleridge, New Thoughts oh Old Subjects. 
M 2 
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HAPPINESS. 

From the sad years of life 
We sometimes do short hours, yea, minutes, strike, 
Keen, blissful, bright, never to be forgotten, 
Which, through the dreary gloom of time overpast:. 
Shine like fair sunny spots on a wild waste. 

Joanna Baillte^ De Moni/ot t. 

HAPPINESS. 

If solid happiness we prize. 
Within our breast this jewel lies. 

And they are fools who roam : 
The world has nothing to bestow ; 
From our own selves our joys must flow. 

And that dear hut — our home. 

Nat. Cotton. 

HAPPINESS. 

To enjoy true happiness we must travel into a very far 
country, and even out of ourselves ; for the pearl we seek 
for is not to be found in the Indian but in the Empyrean 

ocean. Sir Xho*. Browne, Christian Morals. 

HAPPINESS. 

Bright and lasting bliss below 

Is all romance and dream ; 
Only the joys celestial flow 

In an eternal stream : 
The pleasures that the smiling day 

With large right hand bestows, 
Falsely her left conveys away. 

And shuffles in our woes. 

Isaac Watts, ToyohnHarto^. 
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HAPPINESS. 

But it is ever thus with happiness : 
It is the gay to-morrow of the mind 
That never comes. 

Procter, Mirandola^ act iii. s. x. 

HE A VEN. 

It is not for any mortal creature to make a map of that 
Canaan which lies above : it is, to all of us who live here, 
on the hither side of death, an unknown country, and an 
undiscovered land. It may be, that some heavenly pilgrim, 
who, with his holy thoughts and holy desires, is continually 
travelling thitherward, arrives sometimes near the borders 
of the promised land, and the suburbs of the new Jerusalem, 
and gets upon the top of Pisgah, and there has the perfect 
prospect of a fair country, which lies a far way off ; but he 
cannot tell how to describe it \ and all that he hath to say, 
to satisfy the curious inquirer, is only this, *if he would 
know the glories of it, he must needs go and see it' 

Bishop Rust, Funeral Sgrmon/cr Jeremy Taylor. 
HE A VEN. 

You must not expect that I should give you a perfect 
description of that transcendent glory and happiness which 
is prepared in the world to come for all those that truly love 
and fear, honour and obey God in this : I being as unable 
to express what it is to you, as I am desirous to experience 
what it is in myself Alas ! we poor mortals upon earth, 
that ordinarily converse with nothing but dirt and clay, 
cannot here behold the glory that shines above yonder 
glorious sun ! 

There is nothing that you can desire to make you happy 
but in heaven yoU shall have it in its beauty and perfection : 
for there you shall have — what shall you have ? * More 
than the eye ever saw, or ear heard, or the heart of man is 
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able to conceive.' And if no heart be able to conceive it, I 
am sure no mortal's tongue can be able to express it fully to 
you : and therefore I could heartily wish, methinks, that an 
angel would come down for a while, and acquaint you with 
the glories that are above. But seeing we have no grounds 
to expect that, I shall endeavour to stammer out my con- 
ceptions of them as well as I can. 

Bishop Beveridge, Sermons, xcii. 

ME A VEI^. 

The happiness of heaven shall be a happiness of vision 
and of knowledge ; and we shall there pass from the 
darkness of our native ignorance, from the dusk and 
twilight of our former notions, into the broad light of an 
everlasting day ; a day which shall leave nothing undis- 
covered to us which can be fit for us to know. Reason 
being then unclogged from the body, shall have its full 
flight, and a free uncontrolled passage into all things 
intelligible. We shall then surmount these beggarly rudi- 
ments and mean helps of knowledge, which now, by many 
little steps, gradually raise us to some short speculation of 
the nature of things. Our knowledge shall be then intui- 
tive, and above discourse ; not proceeding by a long circuit 
of antecedents and consequents, as now in this vale of 
imperfection it is forced to do ; but it shall then fully 
inform the whole mind, and take in the whole object, by 
one single and substantial act. south, Sermom, xxx. 

HE A VEN, 

Divines but peep on undiscovered worlds, 
And draw the distant landscape as they please ; 
But who has e'er returned from those bright regions, 
To tell their manners, and relate their laws ? 

Dryden, Don Sebastian, act U. s. x. 
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HE A VEN. 

Genius has seen thee in her passionate dreams, 
And dim forebodings of thy loveliness 
Haunting the human heart, have there entwined 
. Those rooted hopes of some sweet place of bliss 
Where friends and lovers meet to part no more. 

Shelley, Queen Mah^ ix. 
HEAVEN AND EARTH 

Two magnets, heaven and earth, allure to bliss ; 
The larger loadstone that, the nearer this : 
The weak attraction of the greater fails. 
We nod awhile, but neighbourhood prevails. 

Dryden, Hind and Panther^ part iii. 

HERMIT, 

See the sage hermit, by mankind admired, 

With all that bigotry adopts inspired, 

Wearing out life in his religious whim, 

Till his religious whimsey wears out him. 

His works, his abstinence, his zeal allowed, 

You think him humble — God accounts him proud. 

Cowper, Truth, 
HEROES, 

The heroical vein of mankind runs much in the 
soldiery, and courageous part of the world ; and in that 
form we oftenest find men above men. History is full of 
the gallantry of that tribe ; and when we read their notable 
acts, we easily find what a difference there is between a 
life in Plutarch and in Laertius. Where tru^ fortitude 
dwells, loyalty, bounty, friendship, and fidelity may be 
found. A man may confide in persons constituted for 
noble ends, who dare do and suffer, and who have a hand 
to bum for their country and their friend. Small and 
creeping things are the product of petty souls. He is like 
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to be mistaken, who makes choice of a covetous man for a 
friend, or relieth upon the reed of narrow and poltroon 
friendship. Pitiful things are only to be found in the 
cottages of such breasts ; but bright thoughts, clear deeds, 
constancy, fidelity, bounty, and generous honesty are the 
gems of noble minds ; wherein, to derogate from none, the 
true heroic English gentleman hath no peer. 

Sir Thos. Browne, Christian Morals. 
HEROES. 

What of them is left to tell 
Where they lie, and how they fell ? 
Not a stone on their turf or a bone in their graves. 
But they live in the verse that immortally saves. 

Byron, Sitg^t of Corinth. 

HEROES, 

They fell devoted, but undying ; 
The very gale their names seemed sighing ; 
The waters murmured of their name ; 
The woods were peopled with their fame ; 
The silent pillar, lone and grey. 
Claimed kindred with their sacred clay ; 
Their spirits wrapt the dusky mountain. 
Their memory sparkled o*er the fountain ; 
The meanest rill, the mightiest river, 
Rolled mingling with their fame for ever. 

Byron, Sifg^e of Corinth. 
HEROES, 

The man of abject soul in vain 
Shall walk the Marathonian plain. 

Or thrid the shadowy gloom 
That still invests the guardian pass 
Where stood, sublime, Leonidas, 

Devoted to the tomb. 

Wordsworth, Contposed at Corra Linn, 
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HEROES, 

Gashed with honourable scars, 

Low in (ilory's lap they lie ; 
Though they fell, they fell like stars, 

Streaming splendour through the sky. 

J. Montgomery, BattU of AUxandria, 
HEROISM, 

The minds of heroes their own measures are. 

They stand exempted from the rules of war. 

One loose, one sally of the hero's soul. 

Does all the military art control 

While timorous wit goes round, or fords the shore. 

He shoots the gulf, and is already o*er. 

And, when the enthusiastic fit is spent. 

Looks back amazed at what he underwent. 

Dryden, Conquest o/Granada^ part ii. act iv. 

HEROISM, 

Me, as a boy or woman would'st thou fright. 
New to the field, and trembling at the fight ? 
Thou meet'st a chief deserving of thy arms. 
To combat born, and bred amidst alarms : 
I know to shift my ground, remount the car. 
Turn, charge, and answer every call of war ; 
To right, to left, the dexterous lance to wield. 
And bear thick battle on my sounding shield. 

Pope — Homer, lUadt b. vii. 
HISTORY, 

I THINK to commend it is unnecessary, for the profit and 
pleasure of that study are so very obvious, that a quick reader 
will be beforehand with me, and imagine faster than I can 
write. Besides that, the post is taken up already ; and few 
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authors have travelled this way but who have strewed it 
with rhetoric as they passed. For my own part, who must 
.confess it to my shame, that I never read anything but for 
pleasure, it has always been the most delightful entert^n- 
ment of my life ; but they who have employed the study of 
it, as they ought, for their instruction, for the regulation of 
their private manners, and the management of public affairs, 
must agree with me that it is the most pleasant school of 
wisdom. It is a familiarity with past ages and an acquaint- 
ance with all the heroes of them ; it is, if you will pardon 
the similitude, a prospective glass, carrying your soul to a 
vast distance, and taking in the farthest objects of antiquity. 
It informs the understanding by the memory ; it helps us to 
judge what will happen, by showing us the like revolutions 
of former times. For mankind being the same in all ages, 
agitated by the same passions, and moved to action by the 
same interests, nothing can come to pass but some precedent 
of the like nature has already been produced ; so that, hav- 
ing the causes before our eyes, we cannot easily be deceived 
in the effects, if we have judgment enough but to draw the 

parallel Drydcn. Lift of Plutarch, 

HISTORY, 

History is the great looking-glass, through which we 
may behold with ancestral eyes, not only the various actions 
of ages passed, and the odd accidents that attend time, but 
also discern the different humours of men, and feel the pulse 

of former times. Jame« Howell, Familiar Letttrt. 

HISTORY, 

What a pity it is to see a proper gentleman to have such 
a crick in his neck that he cannot look backward* Yet no 
better is he who cannot see behind him the actions which 
long since were performed. History maketh a young man 
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to be old, without either wrinkles or gray hairs ; privileging 
him with the experience of age, without either the infirmities 
or incoS^niences thereof. Yea, it not only maketh things 
past present, but enableth one to make a rational conjecture 
of things to come. For this world affordeth no new acci- 
dents, but in the same sense wherein we call it * a new moon,' 
which is the old one in another shape, and yet no other 
than what had been formerly. Old actions return again, 
furbished over with some new and different circumstances. 

Fuller. 

HISTORY. 

I HAVE ever delighted in reading the history of ages 
past, which draws together into a narrow compass the great 
occurrences and events that are but thinly sown in those 
tracts of time which lie within our own knowledge and ob- 
servation. When I see the life of a great man, who has 
deserved well of his country, after having struggled through 
all the oppositions of prejudice and envy, breaking out with 
lustre, and shining forth in all the splendour of success, I 
close my book, and am a happy man for a whole evening. 

Addison, TatUrt No. 1x7. 
HISTORY, 

It is the most agreeable talent of an historian to be able 
to draw up his armies and fight his battles in proper expres- 
sions, to set before our eyes the divisions, cabals, and 
jealousies of great men, to lead us step by step into the 
several actions and events of his history. We love to see 
the subject unfolding itself by just degrees, and breaking 
upon us insensibly, that so we may be kept in a pleasing sus- 
pense, and have time given us to raise our expectations, and 
to side with one of the parties concerned in the relation. I 
confess this shows more the art than the veracity of the 
historian ; but I am only to speak of him as he is qualified 
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to please the imagination ; and in this respect Livy has, 
perhaps, excelled all who went before him, or have written 
since his time. He describes every thing in so lively a 
manner, that his whole history is an admirable picture, and 
touches on such proper circumstances in every story, that 
his reader becomes a kind of spectator, and feels in himself 
all the variety of passions which are correspondent to the 
several parts of the relations. Addison, spectator. No. 420. 

HOME. 

There is something so seducing in that spot in which 
we first had existence, that nothing but it can please. What- 
ever vicissitudes we experience in life, however we toil, or 
wheresoever we wander, our fatigued wishes still recur to 
home for tranquillity : we long to die in that spot which 
gave us birth, and in that pleasing expectation opiate every 

calamity. Goldsmith, Citisen of the World, letter ciii. 

HOME. 

There's a strange something, which without a brain 
Fools feel, and which e'en wise men can't explain, 
Planted in man, to bind him to that earth. 
In dearest ties, from whence he drew his birth. 

Churchill, The Farewell 
HOME. 

This fond attachment to the well-known place 
Whence first we started into life's long race, 
Maintains its hold with such unfailing sway. 
We feel it e'en in age, and at our latest day. 

Cowpcr, Tirocinium. 
HOME. 

There is a magic in that little word : 
It is a mystic circle that surrounds 
Comforts and virtues never known beyond 

Its hallowed limits. Southey, Hymn to the Penates. 
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HOME. 

There is a land, of every land the pride, 
Beloved by heaven o'er all the world beside ; 
Where brighter suns dispense serener light. 
And milder moons emparadise the night ; 
A land of beauty, virtue, valour, truth. 
Time-tutored age, and love-exalted youth ; 
The wandering mariner, whose eye explores 
The wealthiest isles, the most enchanting shores, 
Views not a realm so bountiful and fair. 
Nor breathes the spirit of a purer air ; 
In every clime the magnet of his soul, 
Touched by remembrance, trembles to that pole ; 
For in this land of heaven's peculiar grace. 
The heritage of nature's noblest race. 
There is a spot of earth supremely blest, 
A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest, 
Where man, creation's t3rrant, casts aside 
His sword and sceptre, pageantry and pride. 
While in his softened looks benignly blend 
The sire, the son, the husband, brother, friend. 
Here woman reigns ; the mother, daughter, wife, 
Strew with fresh flowers the narrow way of life. 
In the clear heaven of her delightful eye, 
An angel-guard of loves and graces lie ; 
Around her knees domestic duties meet. 
And fireside pleasures gambol at her feet 
\Vhere shall that land, that spot of earth be found ? 
Art thou a man ? — a patriot ? — look around ; 
O, thou shalt find, howe'er thy footsteps roam. 
That land thy country, and that spot thy home. 

James Montgomery, Th* West Indies, 
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HOME. 

With his ice, and snow, and rime, 
Let bleak Winter sternly come : 

There is not a sunnier clime 
Than the love-lit winter home. 

Alaric A. Watts. 
HOME, 

How dear to this heart are the scenes of my childhood, 
When fond recollection presents them to view : 

The orchard, the meadow, the deep-tangled wild wood. 
And every loved spot which my infancy knew. 

Saml. Woodworth. 
HOME, 

It was the policy of the good old gentleman to make his 
children feel that home was the happiest place in the world ; 
and I value this delicious home-feeling as one of the choicest 

gifts a parent can bestow. Washington Irving, Sketch Book, 

HOPE. 

With him went Hope in rank, a handsome maid. 

Of cheerful look and lovely to behold ; 
In silken samite she was light arrayed. 

And her fair locks were woven up in gold ; 

She always smiled, and in her hand did hold 
An holy-water sprinkle, dipt in dew, 

With which she sprinkled favours manifold 
On whom she list, and did great liking shew : 
Great liking unto many, but true love to few. 

Spenser, Faerie Queene, b. iii. c. xii. 13. 

HOPE, 

Hope is Fear's brother, but more gaily clad. 
The merrier fool o' the two, yet quite as mad. 

Cowley, Agetinsi Hope. 
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HOPE, 

Hope rules a land for ever green ; 

All powers that serve the bright-eyed queen 

Are confident and gay ; 
Clouds at her bidding disappear; 
Points she at aught ? — the bliss draws near, 

And fancy smoothes the way. 

Wordsworth. 
HOPE, 

The dream of a future, happier hour, 

That alights on Misery's brow, 
Springs out of the silvery almond-flower 

That blooms on a leafless bough. 

Moore, LaUa Rookh. 
IDOLA TR K 

But then for religion ; what prodigious, monstrous, mis- 
shapen births has the reason of fallen man produced ! 

It is now almost six thousand years, that far the greatest 
part of the world has had no religion but Idolatry, and 
Idolatry certainly is the first-born of Folly, the great and 
leading paradox, nay, the very abridgement and sum total 
of all absurdities. For is it not strange that a rational man 
should worship an ox, nay, the image of an ox? that he should 
fawn upon his dog? bow himself before a cat? adore leeks 
and garlic, and shed penitential tears at the smell of a deified 
onion ? Yet so did the Egyptians, once the famed masters of 
all arts and learning. And to go a little further, we have yet 
a stranger instance in Isaiah xliv. 14 : * A man hews him 
down a tree in the wood, and part of it he burns,* in verse 16; 
and inverse 17, * with the residue thereof he maketh a god.' 
With one part he furnishes his chimney, with the other his 
chapel. A strange thing, that the fire must consume this 
part, and then burn incense to that ; as if there was more 
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divinity in one end of the stick than in the other, or as if it 
could be graved and painted omnipotent, or the nails and 
the hammer could give it an apotheosis. South, sermom, u. 

IDOLATRY, 

Of whatsoe'er descent their godhead be, 
Stock, stone, or other homely pedigree, 
In his defence his servants are as bold 
As if he had been born of beaten gold. 

Dryden, Absalom and Achitophel. 

CULTIVATED IMAGINATION. 

A MAN of polite imagination is let into a great many 
pleasures that the vulgar are not capable of receiving. He 
can converse with a picture, and find an agreeable companion 
in a statue. He meets with a secret refreshment in a de- 
scription, and often feels a greater satisfaction in the prospect 
of fields and meadows, than another does in the possession. 
It gives him, indeed, a kind of property in everything he 
sees, and makes the most rude, uncultivated parts of nature 
administer to his pleasures ; so that he looks upon the 
world, as it were, in another light, and discovers in it a mul- 
titude of charms, that conceal themselves from the generality 

of mankind. Addison, spectator. No. 4". 

CULTIVATED IMAGINATION, 

What though not all 
Of mortal offspring can attain the heights 
Of envied life ; though only few possess 
Patrician treasures or imperial state ; 
Yet Nature's care, to all her children just. 
With richer treasures and an ampler state, 
Endows at large whatever happy man 
Will deign to use them. 
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His the city's pomp, 
The rural honours his. Whatever adorns 
The princely dome, the column, and the arch, 
The breathing marbles, and the sculptured gold, 
Beyond the proud possessor's narrow claim, 
His tuneful breast enjoys. 

For him the spring 
Distils her dews, and from the silken gem 
Its lucid leaves unfolds : for him the hand 
Of autumn tinges every fertile branch 
With blooming gold and blushes like the mom. 
Each passing hour sheds tribute from her wings ; 
And still new beauties meet his lonely walk. 
And loves unfelt attract him. Not a breeze 
Flies o*er the meadow, not a cloud imbibes 
The setting sun's effulgence, not a strain 
From all the tenants of the warbling shade 
Ascends, but whence his bosom can partake 
Fresh pleasure unreproved 

Akenside, Pleasuret of the ImngUuktion. 

CULTIVATED IMAGINATION. 

Instances have frequently occurred of individuals, in 
whom the power of imagination has, at an advanced period 
of life, been found susceptible of culture to a wonderful 
degree. In such men, what an accession is gained to their 
most refined pleasures ! What enchantments are added to 
their most ordinary perceptions I The mind awakening, as 
if from a trance, to a new existence, becomes habituated 
to the most interesting aspects of life and of nature ; the 
intellectual eye is * purged of its film ' ; and things the most 
familiar and unnoticed disclose charms invisible before. 
The same objects and events which were lately beheld with 
indifference, occupy now all the powers and capacities of 
the soul ; the contrast between the present and the past 

N 
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serving only to enhance and to endear so unlooked-for an 
acquisition. What Gray has so finely said of the pleasures 
of vicissitude conveys but a faint image of what is ex- 
perienced by the man, who, after having lost in- vulgar 
occupations and vulgar amusements his earliest and most 
precious years, is thus introduced at last to a new heaven 
and a new earth : 

* The meanest floweret of the vale, 
The simplest note that swells the gale, 
The common sun, the air, the skies, 
To him are opening Paradise.' 

The effects of foreign travel have been often remarked, 
not only in rousing the curiosity of the traveller while 
abroad, but in correcting, after his return, whatever habits 
of inattention he had contracted to the institutions and 
manners among which he was bred. It is in a way some- 
what analogous, that our occasional excursions into the 
regions of imagination are borrowed. We learn insensibly 
to view nature with the eye of the painter and of the j)oet, 
and to seize those * happy attitudes of things * which their 
taste at first selected ; while, enriched with the accumula- 
tions of ages, and with *the spoils of time,' we uncon- 
sciously combine with what we see, all that we know, and 
all that we feel ; and sublime the organical beauties of the 
material world, by blending with them the inexhaustible 
delights of the heart and of the fancy. 

Dugald Stewart, Philoiophical Essays. 
POETICAL IMAGINATION, 

The generality of mankind live in the world, without 
receiving any kind of delight from the various scenes of 
beauty which its order displays. The rising and setting of 
the sun, the varying aspect of the moon, the vicissitude 
of the seasons, the revolution of the planets, and all the 
stupendous scenery that they produce, are to them only 
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common occurrences, like the ordinary events of every 
dgy. They have been so long familiar, that they cease to 
strike them with any appearance either of magnificence or 
beauty, and are regarded by them with no other sentiments 
than as being useful for the purposes of human life. We 
may all remember a period in our lives, when this was the 
state of our own minds ; and it is probable most men will 
recollect, that the time when nature began to appear to 
them in another view, was, when they were engaged in the 
study of classical literature. In most men, at least, the first 
appearance of poetical imagination is at school, when their 
imaginations begin to be warmed by the descriptions of 
ancient poetry, and when they have acquired a new sense, 
as it were, with which they can behold the face of nature. 

How different, from this period, become the sentiments 
with which the scenery of nature is contemplated, by those 
who have any imagination ! The beautiful forms of ancient 
mythology, with which the fancy of poets peopled every 
element, are now ready to appear in their minds, upon the 
prospect of every scene. The descriptions of ancient 
authors, so long admired, and so deserving of admiration, 
occur to them at every moment, and with them, all those 
enthusiastic ideas of ancient genius and glory, which the 
study of so many years of youth so naturally leads them to 
form. Or, if the study of modem poetry has succeeded to 
that of the ancient, a thousand other beautiful associations 
are acquired, which, instead of destroying, serve easily to 
unite with the former, and to afford a new source of delight. 
The awful forms of Gothic superstition, the wild and 
romantic imagery which the turbulence of the middle ages, 
the Crusades, and the institution of chivalry have spread 
over every country of Europe, arise to the imagination in 
every scene ; accompanied with all those pleasing recol- 
lections of prowess, and adventure, and courteous manners, 

which distinguished those memorable times. With such 

N 2 
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images in their minds, it b not common nature that appears 
to surround them. It is nature made sacred by the 
memory of Theocritus and Virgil, and Milton and Tasso ; 
their genius seems still to linger among the scenes which 
inspired it, and to irradiate every object where it dweUs ; 
and the creations of their ^cy seem the fit inhabitants of 
that nature, which their descriptions have clothed with 
beauty. 

Nor is it only in providing so many sources of associa- 
tion, that the influence of an acquaintance with poetry 
ccHisists. It is yet still more powerful in giving character to 
the different appearances of nature; in connecting them 
with various emotions and affections of our hearts ; and in 
thus providing an almost inexhaustible source either of 
solemn or cheerful meditation. What to ordinary men is 
but comm6n occurrence, or conunon scenery, to those who 
have such associations, is full of beauty. The seasons of 
the year, which are marked only by the generality of man- 
kind by the different occupations or amusements they bring, 
have each of them, to such men, peculiar expressions, and 
awaken them to an exercise either of pleasing or of awfiil 
thought The seasons of the day, which are regarded only 
by the common spectator as the call to labour, or to rest, 
are to them characteristic either of cheerfulness or solemn- 
ity, and connected with all the various emotions which 
these characters excite Even the familiar circumstances of 
general nature, which pass unheeded by a common eye, the 
cottage, the sheepfold, the curfew, all have expressions to 
them, because, in the compositions to which they have been 
accustomed, these all are associated with peculiar characters, 
or rendered expressive of them, and, leading them to the 
remembrance of such associations, enable them to behold, 
with corresponding dispositions, the scenes which are before 
them, and to feel, from their prospect, the powerful in- 
fluence which poetry has ascribed to them. 
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Associations of this kind, when acquired in early life, 
are seldom altogether lost ; and whatever inconveniences 
they may sometimes have with regard to the general 
character, or however much they may be ridiculed by those 
who do not experience them, they are yet productive, to 
those who possess them, of a perpetual and innocent delight 
Nature herself is their friend ; in her most dreadful, as well 
as her most lovely scenes, they can discover something 
either to elevate their imaginations, or to move their hearts ; 
and amid every change of scenery, or of climate, can still 
find themselves among the early objects of their admiration, 

or their love. Alison, Esiay on Taste. 

IMPRESSIONS, 

We know nothing, or next to nothing, of the substance 
or structure of our souls, so cannot account for those 
seeming caprices in them, that one should be particularly 
pleased with this thing, or struck with that, which, on minds 
of a different cast, makes no extraordinary impression. 

I have some favourite flowers in spring, among which 
are the mountain-daisy, the harebell, the foxglove, the wild- 
briar rose, the budding birch, and the hoary hawthorn, that 
I view and hang over with particular delight. I never 
heard the loud, solitary whistle of the curlew in a summer 
noon, or the wild mixing cadence of a troop of grey plovers, 
in an autumnal morning, without feeling an elevation of 
soul like the enthusiasm of devotion or poetry. Tell me, 
my dear friend, to what can this be owing ? Are we a piece of 
machinery, which, like the ^Eolian harp, passive, takes the 
impression of the passing accident ? Or do these workings 
argue something in us above the trodden clod ? I own 
myself partial to such proofs of those awful and important 
realities — a God that made all things — man's immaterial 
and immortal nature — and a world of weal or woe beyond 

death and the grave. Bums, Letter to Mrs. Dunlop (1789). 
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INCONSIS TENCY, 

What a strange misunderstanding there is between the- 
heart and the mind ! Philosophers live wickedly with all 
their maxims ; and politicians, full of their notions and re- 
flections, cannot govern themselves. ^a Bmyire. 

INCONSISTENCY, 

Thus the case stands with us still. When the passions 
are warmed, and the sin which presents itself exactly tallies 
to the desire, observe how impetuously a man will rush into 
it, and act against all principles of honour, justice, and 
mercy ! — Talk to him the moment after upon the nature of 
another vice to which he is not addicted, and from which 
perhaps his age, his temper, or rank in life secure him ; take 
notice, how well he reasons — with what equity he determines 
— what an honest indignation and sharpness he expresses 
against it, and how insensibly his anger kindles against the 
man who hath done this thing ! 

Thus we are nice in grains and scruples, but knaves in 
matters of a pound weight ; every day straining at gnats, 
yet swallowing camels ; miserably cheating ourselves, and 
torturing our reason to bring us in such report of the sin as 
suits the present appetite and inclination. 

Sterne, Sermon on Self-KnowUd^. 

INCONSISTENC K 

Virtue we praise, but practise not her good ; 

Athenian-like, we act not what we know : 
So many men do talk of Robin Hood, 

Who never yet shot arrow from his bow. 

Thos. Freeman. 
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INDEPENDENCE, 

Raise me above the vulgar's breath, 
Pursuit of fortune, fear of death, 

And all in life that's mean ; 
Still true to reason be my plan, . 
And let my actions speak the man, 

Through every various scene. 

Akenside, Hymn to Science. 

INGRATITUDE, 

There is not any one vice or ill quality incident to the 
mind of man against which the world has raised such a loud 
and universal outcry as against ingratitude ; a vice never 
mentioned by any heathen writer but with a particular 
height of detestation ; and of such a malignity, that human 
nature must be stripped of humanity itself before it can be 
guilty of it It is instead of all other vices ; and, in the 
balance of morality, a counterpoise to them all. In the 
charge of ingratitude, omnia dixeris : it is one great blot 
upon all morality : it is all in a word : it says Amen to the 
black roll of sins ; it gives completion and confirmation to 

them alL South, Sermon on Ingratitude. 

INGRA TITUDE, 

He that's ungrateful has no guilt but one. 
All other crimes may pass for virtues in him. 

Young, BusiriSt act ii. 

INTEGRITY, 

Convince the world that you're devout and true ; 
Be just in all ycTu say, and all you do ; 
Whatever be your birth, you're sure to be 
A peer of the first magnitude to me. 

Stepney— Juvenal, Sat. viiL 
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INTEGRITY. 

Seek not the same steps with the crowd ; stick thou 
To thy sure trot ; a constant, humble mind 

Is both his own joy and his Maker's too ; 
Let folly dust it on, or lag behind 

A sweet self-privacy in a right soul 

Outruns the earth, and lines the utmost pole. 

To all that seek thee bear an open heart; 

Make not thy breast a labjrrinth or trap ; 
If trials come, this will make good thy part, 

For honesty is safe, come what can hap ; 
It is the good man's feast, the prince of flowers. 
Which thrives in storms, and smells best after showers. 

H. Vaughan. 

INTEGRITY. 

Persons lightly dipt, not grained in generous honesty, 
are but pale in goodness, and faint-hued in sincerity. But 
be thou what thou virtuously art, and let not the ocean wash 

away thy tincture. sir Thos. Browne, Letter to a Friend. 

INTEGRITY. 

Honour to him who, self-composed and brave, 
In scorn can carve his pathway to his grave. 
And, heeding naught of what men think or say. 
Makes his own heart his guide upon the way. 

Lord Lytton, New Timon. 
INTEGRITY. 

Integrity of life is fame's best friend. 

Which nobly, beyond death, shall crown the end. 

Webster, Duchess o/Ma^fy. 
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ITAL K 

For whereso'er I turn my ravished eyes, 
Gay gilded scenes and shining prospects rise, 
Poetic fields encompass me around. 
And still I seem to tread on classic ground ; 
For here the muse so oft her harp has strung, 
That not a mountain rears its head unsung, 
Renowned in verse, each shady thicket grows, 
And every stream in heavenly numbers flows. 

How I am pleased to search the hills and woods 
For rising springs and celebrated floods I 
To view the Nar, tumultuous in his course. 
And trace the smooth Clitumnus to his source ; 
To see the Mincio draw his watery store 
Through the long windings of a fruitful shore. 

Fired with a thousand raptures I survey 
Eridanus through flowery meado^^ s stray. 
The king of floods ! that, rolling o'er the plains. 
The towering Alps of half their moisture drains. 
And proudly swolFn with a whole winter's snows. 
Distributes wealth and plenty where he flows. 

Sometimes, misguided by the tuneful throng, 

I look for streams immortalised in song. 

That lost in silence and oblivion lie, 

(Dumb are their fountains and their channels dry,) 

Yet run for ever by the Muses' skill. 

And in the smooth description murmur still. 

Addison, Letter from Italy* 
ITAL K 

Far to the right, where Apennine ascends. 
Bright as the summer Italy extends : 
Its uplands sloping deck the mountain's side, 
Woods over woods in gay theatric pride ; 
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While oft some temple's mouldering tops betweoi 
With venerable grandeur mark the scene. 
Could Nature's bounty satisfy the breast, 
The sons of Italy were surely blest 
Whatever fruits in different climes are found. 
That proudly rise or humbly court the ground ; 
Whatever blooms in torrid tracts appear, 
Whose bright succession decks the varied year ; 
Whatever sweets salute the northern sky 
With vernal lives, that blossom but to die ; 
These here disporting own the kindred soil. 
Nor ask luxuriance from the planter's toil ; 
While sea-born gales their gelid wings expand 
To winnow fragrance round the smiling land. 

Goldsmith, Traveller. 

ITALY. 

A LAND 

Which was the mightiest in old command, 
And is the loveliest, and must ever be 

The master-mould of Nature's heavenly hand ; 
Wherein were cast the heroic and the free, 
The beautiful, the brave, the lords of earth and sea. 

The commonwealth of kings, the men of Rome ! 

And even since, and now, fair Italy ! 
Thou art the garden of the world, the home 

Of all Art yields, and Nature can decree ; 

Even in thy desert, what is like to thee ? 
Thy very weeds are beautiful, thy waste 

More rich than other climes' fertility ; 
Thy wreck a glory, and thy ruin graced 
With an immaculate charm which cannot be defaced. 

Byron, Childe Harold^ canto iv. 
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ITAL Y. 

The promised land 
Lies at my feet in all its loveliness ! 
To him who starts up from a terrible dream. 
And lo, the sun is shining, and the lark 
Singing aloud her joy, to him is not 
Such sudden ravishment as now I feel 
At the first glimpses of fair Italy. 

Rogers, Italy. 

ITAL K 

Italy ! the very sound has beauty in it ; my senses 
cheat me if there be not something in the aspect of that 
antique land akin to what the gifted dream of paradise. 
Perhaps— for I am fanciful, and apt to look at things 
through the prism of the imagination — that others may not 
feel as I do, when, having passed the stony ravines of the 
Alps, the soft and perfumed air blows upon me, and I see 
the marks of southern vegetation coming at intervals, as the 
weeds and berries floated towards the vessel of Columbus, 
giving the cheering promise of the looked-for land, — then 
does my heart dilate, and if I do not speak poetry, at least 

I feel it. Mrs. Boddington, Tlu Gossi/s Week, 

SCENERY OF ITALY. 

Nothing ever approached the colouring of the hill 
countries in Italy. In Switzerland, Nature cuts with a' 
harder chisel — grandly — magnificently — but perhaps too 
distinctly. Here the undefined outline, melting into the 
sky and mingling with it, takes the vague shading which 
may be called the sentiment of landscape — the poetic 
distance, that gives an impulse to the mind, and sends it 
bounding forward far beyond the narrow sphere of actual 
vision. 

Mn. Boddington, Slight Reminiscences of the Rhine and Italj. 
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BARBARIANS IN ITALY. 

Gray thus describes the barbarians on being transported 
from a bleak and unfriendly region to the genial climate of 
Italy: 

With grim delight the brood of winter view 
A brighter day and heavens of azure hue, 
Scent the new fragrance of the breathing rose, 
And quaflf the pendent vintage as it grows.' 



CHANGE OF JUDGMENT: 

In the morning of our days, when the senses are unworn 
and tender, when the whole man is awake in every part, 
and the gloss of novelty fresh upon all the objects that 
surround us, how lively, at that time, are our sensations ; 
but how false and inaccurate the judgments we form of 
things I I despair of ever receiving the same degree of 
pleasure, from the most excellent performances of genius, 
which I felt at that age from pieces which my present 
judgment regards as trifling and contemptible. 

Burke, Essay on the Sublime and BeautifuL 
CHANGE OF JUDGMENT, 

I FIND that age and knowledge only contribute to sour 
our dispositions. My present enjoyments may be more 
refined, but they are infinitely less pleasing. The pleasure 
the best actor gives, can no way compare to that I have 
received from a country wag who imitated a Quaker^s 
sermon. The music of the finest singer is dissonance to 
what I felt when our old dairy-maid sang me into tears with 
* Johnny Armstrong's last Good-night,' or ' The Cruelty of 
Barbara Allen.' Goidmiiih, Essayss iu. 
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CHANGE OF JUDGMENT. 

In the beginning of life, and while experience is confined 
to a small circle, we admire everything, and are pleased with 
very moderate excellence. A peasant thinks the hall of his 
landlord the finest apartment in the universe, listens with rap- 
ture to the strolling ballad-singer, and wonders at the rude 
wooden cuts that adorn his ruder compositions. A child looks 
upon his native village as a town; upon the brook that runs by 
as a river ; and upon the meadows and hills in the neighbour- 
hood, as the most spacious and beautiful that can be. But 
when, after long absence, he returns, in his declining years, 
to visit once before he die the dear spot that gave him birth, 
and those scenes whereof he remembers rather the original 
charms than the exact proportions, how is he disappointed 
to find everything so debased and so diminished ! The hills 
seem to have sunk into the ground, the brook to be dried 
up, and the village to be forsaken of its people ; the parish 
church, stripped of all its fancied magnificence, is become 
low, gloomy, and narrow ; and the fields are now only the 
miniature of what they were. Had he never left this spot his 
notions might have remained the same as at first ; and had 
he travelled but a little way from it, they would not perhaps 
have received any material enlargement. 

Dr. James Beattie. 

KINDNESS, 

The charms of kindness are irresistible ; they conquer 
and captivate, and return with spoil and triumph. 

Jeremy Collier. 

RETURN OF KINDNESS. 

Nothing makes societies so feiir and lasting as the 
mutual endearment of each other by good offices ; and 
never any man did a good turn to his brother, but one 
time or other himself did eat the fruit of it 
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There is in human nature a strange kind of nobleness 
and love to return and exchange good offices ; but because 
there are some dogs who bite your hand when yoU reach 
them bread, God by the ministry of his little creatures 
tells, that if we do not, yet He will certainly recompense 
every act of piety and charity we do one another. 

Jeremy Taylor, Worthy CommutUcant. 
SECRET. KINDNESS, 

Certain it is, that secret kindnesses done to mankind 
are as beautiful as secret injuries are detestable. To be 
invisibly good is godlike, as to be invisibly ill is diabolical. 

Actions of this kind have in them something so transcen- 
dent, that it is an injury to applaud them, and a diminution 
of that merit which consists in shunning our approbation. 
We shall therefore leave them to enjoy that glorious obscurity, 
and silently admire their virtue, who can contemn the most 
delicious of human pleasures, that of receiving due praise. 
Such celestial dispositions can very justly suspend the dis- 
covery of their benefactions, until they come where their 
actions cannot be misinterpreted, and receive their first con- 
gratulations in the company of angels. 

Steele, Tatier^ No. 138. 
SECRET KINDNESS. 

The greatest pleasure I know, is to do a good action by 
stealth, and to have it found out by accident 

Charles Lamb. 

LABOUR. 

O, MORTAL man, that livest here by toil, 
Cease to repine and grudge thy hard estate. 

That like an emmet thou must ever moil, 
To a sad sentence of an ancient date ; 
And, certes, there is for it reason great ; 
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Although sometimes it makes thee weep and wail, 
And curse thy star, and early drudge, and late ; 
Withouten that would come an heavier bale, 
Loose life, unruly passions, and diseases pale. 

Thomson, Castle of Indolence. 
LABOUR. 

Industry is commended to us by all sorts of examples, 
deserving our regard and imitation. All nature is a copy 
thereof, and the whole world a glass wherein we may behold 
this duty represented to us. 

We may easily observe every creature about us inces- 
santly working towards the end for which it was designed, 
indefatigably exercising the power with which it is endued, 
diligently observing the laws of its creation. Even beings 
void of reason, of sense, of life itself, do suggest unto us 
resemblances of industry ; they being set in continual action 
towards the effecting reasonable purposes, conducing to the 
preservation of their own beings, or to the furtherance of 
the common good. 

The heavens do roll about with unwearied motion ; the 
sun and stars do perpetually dart their influences ; the earth 
is ever labouring in the birth and nourishment of plants ; 
the plants are drawing sap, and sprouting out fruits and seeds, 
to feed us and propagate themselves ; the rivers are running, 
the seas are tossing, the winds are blustering, to keep the 
elements sweet in which we live. 

And shall we alone be idle, while all things are so busy ? 

.Shall we keep our hands in our bosoms, or stretch ourselves 

fen our beds of laziness, while all the world about us is hard 

'at work in pursuing the designs of its creation ? Shall we be 

wanting to ourselves while so many things labour for our 

benefit ? Shall not such a cloud of examples stir us to some 

industry? Not to comply with so universal a practice, to 

cross all the world, to disagree with every creature — is it not 

very monstrous and extravagant ? Barrow, Sermons, u. 
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LABOUR, 

For truth it is, since Adam's fall. 
His sons must labour, one and all; 
No man's exempted by his purse, 
Kings are included in the curse. 
Would monarchs relish what they eat ? 
'Tis toil that makes the manchet sweet ; 
Nature exacts, before they're fed. 
That prince and peasant earn their bread. 

N. Cotton, Fahlis, r. 
LABOUR, 

Labour, the sjmibol of man's punishment ; 
Labour, the secret of man's happiness. 

James Montgomery, Pelican Island. 

LANGUAGES, 

.The ancient Hebrew, clad with mysteries. 

The learned Greek, rich in fit epithets. 

Blest in the lovely marriage of pure words, 

The Chaldee wise, the Arabian physical, 

The Roman eloquent, the Tuscan grave. 

The braving Spanish, and the smooth-tongued French. 

Anthony Brewer, Lingua^ a Comtdy^ 1657. 
LANGUAGES, 

Our language shows the genius and natural temper of 
the English, which is modest, thoughtful and sincere, and 
which, perhaps, may recommend the people, though it has 
spoiled the tongue. We might, perhaps, carry the same 
thought into other languages, and deduce a great part of 
what is peculiar to them from the genius of the people who 
speak them. It is certain the light talkative humour of the 
French has not a little infected their tongue, which might 
be shown by many instances ; as the genius of the Italians, 
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which is so much addicted to music and ceremony, has 
moulded all their words and phrases to those particular 
uses. The stateliness and gravity of the Spaniards shows 
itself to perfection in the solemnity of their language ; and 
the blunt humour of the Germans sounds better in the rough- 
ness of the High Dutch than it would in a politer tongue. 

Addison, Spectator^ No. 135. 

LANGUAGES, 

Mr. Sheridan compares languages to statues : — *The 
German/ says he, *is abounding too much in harsh conso- 
nants and gutturals, has great size and strength, like the 
statue of Hercules Famese, but no grace. The Roman, 
like the bust of Antinous, is beautiful, but not manly. The 
Italian has beauty, grace, and symmetry, like the Venus de 
Medici ; the English alone resembles the Greek, in uniting 
the three orders of strength, beauty, and grace, like the 

Apollo Belvidere. ' Bucke's a musements in Retirement. 

LARK. 

For so have I seen a lark rising from his bed of grass, 
and soaring upwards, singing as he rises, and hopes to get 
to heaven, and climb above the clouds ; but the poor bird 
was beaten back with the loud sighings of an eastern wind, 
and his motion made irregular and inconstant, descending 
more, at every breath of the tempest, than it could recover 
by the libration and frequent weighing of his wings, till the 
little creature was forced to sit down and pant, and stay 
till the storm was over ; and then it made a prosperous 
flight, and did rise and sing, as if it had learned music and 
motion from an angel, as he passed sometimes through the 
air, about his ministries here below. So is the prayer of a 
good man. 

Jeremy Taylor, Sermon on the Return of Prayers, 
O 
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LARK, 

Raised by the coming plough, the merry lark 
Upsprings, and soaring, joins the high-poised choirs 
That carol far and near, in spiral flight 
Some rising, some descending, some beyond 
The visual ken, making the vaulted sky 
One vast orchestra, full of joyful songs, 
Of melodies, to which the heart of man. 
Buoyant with praise, in union responds. 

Graham, Georgia. 
LARK, 

Like to the lark 
That warbling in the air expatiates long, 
Then, trilling out his last sweet melody, 
Drops, satiate with the sweetness. 

Gary — Dante, Paradise^ canto xx. 

Even as the lark high soaring pours its throat 
Awhije, then rests in silence, as though still 
It dwelt enamoured of the last sweet note. 

Wright— Dante, ditto, 
LARK, 

Fraught with a transient, frozen shower, 
If a cloud should haply lower. 
Sailing o'er the landscape dark. 
Mute on a sudden is the lark ; 
But when gleams the sun again 
O'er the pearl-besprinkled plain. 
And from behind his watery veil 
Looks through the thin descending hail. 
She mounts, and, lessening to the sight. 
Salutes the blithe return of light. 
And high her tuneful track pursues 
'Mid the dim rainbow's scattered hues. 

Thos. Warton, Ode on the First o/Afril. 
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LARK, 

Bright gem instinct with music, vocal spark ; 
The happiest bird that sprang from out the Ark. 

Wordsworth, A Morning Exercise. 
INVENTION OF LETTERS. 

When, where, and by whom, letters were invented, it is 
now in vain to imagine. Notwithstanding the pretensions of 
Hermes Trismegistos, Memnon, Cadmus, and others, the 
true history, nay even the personal existence of these sup- 
posed claimants, must be ascertained before the unappro- 
priated honour can be conceded to any one of them. It 
may, meanwhile, be affirmed as one of those circumstances 
humbling to human pride that occasionally occur in history, 
and which, while they strangely stir the imagination, awaken 
sublime but melancholy reflection in minds given to muse 
upon the vanity and mortality of all the things that are done 
under the sun, — it may be affirmed as one of these humbling 
circumstances, that the man who conquered the greatest 
trophy ever won from fate and oblivion, lost his own name, 
after divulging the secret by which others might im- 
mortalize theirs. As a figure of speech, one may be allowed 
to wish that the first letters in which he wrote that name, 
whether with a pen of iron on granite, or with his finger in 
sand, had remained indelible. But his own invention is his 
monument, which, like the undated and uninscribed pyramid, 
will remain a wonder and a riddle to the end of the world. 

James Montgomery, Retrospect of Literature. 

INVENTION OF LETTERS. 

The use of letters as significative of articulate sounds, is 

such an additional improvement to them, that I know not 

whether we ought not to attribute the invention of them to 

the assistance of a power more than human. 

o 2 
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By means of the noble invention of letters we materialize 
our ideas, and make them as lasting as the ink and paper, 
their vehicles. This making our thoughts by art visible to 
the eye, which nature had made intelligible only by the ear, 
is next to the adding a sixth sense, as it is a supply in case 
of the defect of one of the five nature gave us, namely, 
hearing, by making the voice become visible. 

Steele, Guardian, No. 173. 

INVENTION' OF LETTERS, 

Since the invention of letters, when we began to write, 
how much, that will live for ever, has come in solitude and 
in silence from the head and the heart ! No voice delivers 
it when it comes ; yet on by its own energy it goes through 
the world, come whence it may — from the distant — from the 
dead ; and on it will continue to go, enlightening millions 
yet unborn in regions yet undiscovered. 

Rogers, Notes to Italy. 

INVENTION OF LETTERS BY CADMUS. 

C'est de lui que nous vient cet art ingenieux, 
De peindre la parole et de parler aux yeux, 
Et par les traits divers de figures tracdes 
Donner de la couleur, et du corps aux pens^es. 

Brebeuf. 

* I would give ' said Corneille * one of my tragedies for 
these four lines.' The following translation is taken from 
Burney's * History of Music' 

The noble art firom Cadmus took its rise, 
Of painting words, and speaking to the eyes : 
He first in wondrous magic fetters bound 
The airy voice, and stopped the flying sound ; 
The various figures by his pencil wrought, 
Gave colour and a body to the thought 
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LIBRARY, 

I NO sooner come into the library but I fasten the door, 
•excluding ambition, lust, avarice, and all such vices whose 
nurse is idleness, the mother of ignorance and melancholy ; 
and in the very lap of eternity, amongst so many divine 
^ouls, I take my seat, with so lofty a spirit, and such sweet 
-content, that I pity all our great ones and rich men that 
Jcnow not this happiness. 

Heinsius {JKteptr of the Library ot Lej^dcH^ 
LIBRARY, 

That place that does contain 
My books, the best companions, is to me 
A glorious court, where hourly I converse 
With the old sages and philosophers. 
And sometimes, for variety, I confer 
With kings and emperors, and weigh their counsels. 
Calling their victories, if unjustly got. 
Unto a strict account, and in my fancy^ 
Deface their ill-placed statues, 

Beaumont and Fletcher, Elder Brother, act u 

LIBRARY, 

Here come^ the grieved, a change of thought to find — 

The curious here, to feed a craving mind. 

Here the devout their peaceful temper choose, 

And here the poet meets his favourite muse. 

With awe, around these silent walks I tread — 

These are the lasting mansions of the dead : 

* The dead 1 * methinks a thousand tongues reply — 

^ These are the tombs of such as cannot die. 

VCrowned with eternal fame, they sit sublime, 

•* And laugh at all the little strife of time.' 

Crabbe, Tk* Library. 
* 03 
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BODLEIAN LIBRARY. 

Amongst all thy rarities, old Oxenford, what do most 
arride and solace me, are thy repositories of mouldering 
learning, thy shelves — 

What a place to be in is an old library ! It seems as 
though all the souls of all the writers, that have bequeathed 
their labours to these Bodleians, were reposing here, as in 
some dormitory, or middle state. I do not want to handle,, 
to profane the leaves, their winding-sheets ; I could as soon 
dislodge a shade. I seem to inhale learning, walking amid 
their foliage ; and the odour of their old moth-scented cover- 
ings is fragrant as the first bloom of those sciential apples 
which grew amid the happy orchard. 

Lamb, Oxfcrd m the Long Vacation. 

LIFE. 

When I consider life, 'tis all a cheat, 
Yet, fooled with hope, men favour the deceit ; 
Trust on, and think to morrow will repay : 
To-morrow's falser than the former day. 
Lies worse, and, while it says we shall be blessed 
With some new joys, cuts off what we possessed. 
Strange cozenage 1 None would live past years again^ 
Yet all hope pleasure in what yet remain ; 
And, from the dregs of life, think to receive 
What the first sprightly running could not give. 
I'm tired with waiting for this chemic gold, 
Which fools us young, and beggars us when old. 

Dryden, Aurengeebc, act iv. sc. z^ 

LIFE. 

In the beginning of summer, the days are almost at a 
stand, with little variation of length or shortness, because at 
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that time the diurnal motion of the sun partakes more of a 
right line than of a spiral. The same is the method of 
Nature in the frame of man. He seems at forty to be fully in 
his summer tropic ; somewhat before, and somewhat after, 
he finds in his soul but small increases or decays. From fifty 
to threescore the balahce generally holds, even in our colder 
climates, for he loses not much in fancy; and judgment, 
which is the effect of observation, still increases. His suc- 
ceeding years afford him little more than the stubble of his 
own harvest ; yet, if his constitution be healthful, his mind 
may still retain a decent vigour ; and the gleanings of that 
Ephraim, in comparison with others, will surpass the vintage 
of Abiezer. 

I have called this somewhere, by a bold metaphor, a 
green old age ; but Virgil has given me his authority for the 
figure : — 

Jam senior ; sed cruda Deo, viridisque senectus. 

Dry den, Dedication of the Georgia, 



LIFE. 

Man's life is like a sparrow— mighty king ! 
That, stealing in while by the fire you sit. 
Housed with rejoicing friends, is seen to flit 
Safe from the storm, in comfort tarrying. 
Here did it enter — there on hasty wing 
Flies out, and passes on from cold to cold ; 
But whence it came we know not, nor behold 
Whither it goes. Even such that transient thing 
The human soul : not utterly unknown 
While in the body lodged, her warm abode; 
But from what world she came, what woe or weal 
On her departure waits, no tongue hath shown. 

Wordsworth. 
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LIFE. 

Man's uncertain life 
Is like a rain-drop hanging on the bough, 
Amongst ten thousand of its sparkling kindred, 
The remnants of some passing thunder-shower. 
Which have their moments, dropping one by one, 
But which shall soonest lose its perilous hold 
We cannot guess. 

Joanna Baillie, The Bride, act iii. sc. 2. 
LIFE, 

What is the life of man ? Is it not to shift from side 
to side — from sorrow to sorrow — to button up one cause of 
vexation and unbutton another ? 

Sterne, Tristram Shandy. 

LIFE. 

I DO the best I can, and should, I think, do the same, if 
I were a mere Pagan, to make life passable. To be always 
lamenting the miseries, or always seeking after the pleasures 
of it, equally takes us off from the work of our salvation. 
And though I be extremely cautious what sect I follow in 
religion, yet any in philosophy will serve my turn ; and 
honest Sancho Panza's is as gbod as any, who, on his 
return from 'an important commission, when asked by his 
master, whether they should mark the day with a black or a 
white stone, replied, * Faith, sir, if you will be ruled by me, 
with neither, but with good brown ochre,^ What this 
philosopher thought of his commission, I think of human 
life in general, good brown ochre is the complexion of it. 

Bishop Warburton, Letter 14 Feb, 1742. 

LIFE, 

The fraction of life can be increased in value, not so 
much by increasing your numerator, as by lessening your 
denominator. Richtcr. 
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LIFE, 

Man has here two-and-a-half minutes, — one to smile, 
one to sigh, and a half-a-one to love ; for in the midst of 

this minute he dies. Richtcr. Hesperus. 

LIGHT AND COLOURS, 

Things would make but a poor appearance to the eye, 
if we saw them only in their proper figures and motions ; 
and what reason can we assign for their exciting in us 
many of those ideas which are different from anything that 
exists in the objects themselves (for such are light and 
colours), were it not to add supernumerary ornaments to the 
universe, and make it more agreeable to the imagination ? 
We are everywhere entertained with pleasing shows and 
apparitions : we discover imaginary glories in the heavens, 
and in the earth, and see some of this visionary beauty 
poured out upon the whole creation : but what a rough, 
unsightly sketch of nature should we be entertained with, 
did all her colouring disappear, and the several distinctions 
of light and shade vanish? In short, our souls are at 
present delightfully lost and bewildered in a pleasing 
delusion, and we walk about like the enchanted hero in a 
romance, who sees beautiful castles, woods, and meadows ; 
and, at the same time, hears the warbling of birds, and the 
purling of streams ; but upon the finishing of some secret 
spell the fantastic scene breaks up, and the disconsolate 
knight finds himself on a barren heath, or in a solitary 

desert. Addison, Spectator, No. 4x3. 

LINDEN. 

The linden plays a leading character in the popular 
songs of Germany ; lovers commune beneath its evening 
jshade ; it is their favourite tree, perhaps because the linden 
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leaf bears the shape of the human heart This remark was 
once made to me by a German poet, who is my greatest 
favourite, namely — myself. Heine. 

LITERARY EASE. 

On me, my lord, on humble me, 
The intellectual train attends ; 
Science oft seeks my company, 
And Fancy's children are my friends. 
Warriors and statesmen of old Rome 
Duly observe my lev^e-day, 
And wits from polished Athens come, 
Occasional devoirs to pay. 
With me great Plato often holds 
Discourse upon immortal powers, 
And Attic Xenophon unfolds 
Rich honey from Lyceum flowers ; 
Caesar and Tully often dine, 
Anacreon rambles in my grove, 
Sweet Horace drinks Falemian wine, 
Catullus makes on haycocks love. 

J. G. Cooper, Aristippus. 

LITERATURE, 

To men of letters and leisure, it is not only a noble 
amusement, but a sweet refuge ; it imiproves their parts, 
and promotes their peace ; it opens a back-door out of the 
bustle of this busy and idle world, into a delicious garden 
of moral and intellectual fruits and flowers, the key of which 
is denied to the rest of mankind. When stung with idle 
anxieties, or teased with fruitless impertinence, or yawning 
over insipid diversions, then we perceive the blessings of a 
lettered recess. With what a gust do we retire to our 
disinterested and immortal friends in our closet, and find 
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our minds, when applied to some favourite theme, as 
naturally and as easily quieted and refreshed as a peevish 
child (and peevish are we all till we fall asleep) when laid, 
to the breast ! Our happiness no longer lives on charity, 
nor bids fair for a fall, by leaning on that precarious and 
thorny pillow, another's pleasure, for our repose. How 
independent of the world is he who can daily find new 
acquaintance that at once entertain and improve him, ia 
the little world, the minute but fruitful creation of his owa 

I^l^Q- * Yoyxnfi, Conjectures on Original Com^Hiion* 

LITERATURE. 

It is certain that under due regulations a just taste is a 
constant source of the most refined gratifications. 

With this talent a man may retire into his closet and ^ 
there enjoy a more delicious repast, and better company, 
than can be met with in any modern assembly. Homer 
never denies himself to any acquaintance. Virgil is always 
easy of access, whether you delight in sublime description, 
or thie softer beauties of rural imagery. A man may take as 
much liberty with Horace as his intruding friend did in the ' 
Via Sacra, free from the same imputation of impertinence ; 
and without the expense of a remise, you may visit Boileau, 
La Fontaine, Voltaire, and the politest of the French nation. 
Dr. Swift is always ready to shake your sides with humour,, 
and you may converse with Pope without hearing him 
complain of head-aches. 

Arthur Murphy, Gray's Inn youmaif No. 44. 
LITERATURE, 

The history of literature, like that of empire, is full of 
revolutions. Our public libraries are cemeteries of departed 
reputation ; and the dust accumulating upon their un- 
touched volumes speaks as forcibly as the grass that waves 
over the ruins of Babylon. Haiiam, Middle Ages, 
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LITURGY. 

. Have we not here a great instance of brevity and fulness 
together, cast into several short significant collects, each 
containing a distinct, entire, and well-managed petition? 
the whole set of them being like a string of pearls, exceed- 
ing rich in conjunction, and therefore, of no sm^U price or 
value even single and by themselves. Nothing could have 
been composed with greater judgment ; every prayer being 
so short, that it is impossible it should weary ; and withal 
so pertinent, that it is impossible it should cloy the devo- 
tion. And, indeed so admirably fitted are they all to the 
common concerns of a Christian society, that when the 
rubric enjoins but the use of some of them, our worship is 
not imperfect ; and when we use them all, there is none of 

them superfluous. South, sermons, xvi. 

LITURGY. 

The evangelical purity of its sentiments, the chastised 
fervour of its devotion, and the majestic simplicity of its 
language, have combined to place it in the very front rank 
of uninspired compositions. Robert Haii. 

LONDOj^. 

Also the city of London, that is to me so dear and sweet, 
in which I was forth grown, and more kindly love have I to 
that place than to any other on earth. 

Chaucer, Testament of Lifvt. 
LONDON. 

Where has Commerce such a mart. 
So rich, so thronged, so drained, and so supplied, 
' As London — opulent, enlarged, and still 
Increasing London ? Babylon of old 
Not more the glory of the earth than she, 
A more accomplished world's chief glory now. 

Cowper, The Sofa, 
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LONDON. 

When I consider this great city in its seveial quarters 
and divisions, I look upon it as an aggregate of various 
nations, distinguished from each other by their respective 
customs, manners, and interests. The courts of two countries 
do not so much differ from one another as the court and 
city in their peculiar ways of life and conversation. In 
short, the inhabitants of St. James, notwithstanding they 
live under the same laws, and speak the same language, are 
a distinct people from those of Cheapside, who are likewise 
removed from those of the Temple on the one side, and 
those of Smithfield on the other, by several climates and 
degrees in their ways of thinking and conversing together. 

Addison, Spectator^ No. 403. 
LONDON 

For giving a terseness and polish to conversation ; for 
rubbing out prejudices ; for correcting egotism ; for keeping 
self-importance out of sight, if not curing it ; for bringing a 
man to condense what he has to say, if he intends to be 
listened to ; for accustoming him to endure opposition ; for 
teaching him not to think every man who differs from him 
in matters of taste a fool, and in politics a knave ; for cut- 
ting down harangues ; for guarding him from producing 
as novelties and inventions what has been said a thousand 
times ; for quickness of allusion, which brings the idea before 
you without detail or quotations ; nothing is equal to the 
miscellaneous society of London. 

Hannah More, Calebs in search of a Wife, 
LOVE, 

Whoever would fully learn the vanity of man, has but 
to consider the causes and the consequences of love. The 
cause is, perhaps, some indescribable trifle, * un je ne sais 
quoi^ and the consequences are tremendous. This trifle, 
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this thing so insignificant that we cannot define it, moves 
the earth, its potentates, its armies, the whole universe ! 

Had Cleopatra's nose been a little shorter, the whole 
face of the world might have been changed. Pascal. 

LOVE. 

Plato, in his fable of the birth of Love, esteemed one 
of the prettiest fables of all antiquity, says. Love is the son 
of the goddess Poverty and the god of riches. He has from 
his father his daring genius, his elevation of thought, his 
building castles in the air, his prodigality, his neglect of 
things serious and useful, his vain opinion of his own merit, 
and affectation of preference and distinction. From his 
mother, he inherits his indigence, which makes him a con- 
stant beggar of favours, that importunity with which he begs, 
his flattery, his servility, and his fear of being despised, 
which is inseparable from him. Beauties of Thought, 1793. 

LOVE, 
There is no passion has occasioned more raillery from 
men of wit than Love, and none perhaps to^ which they 
themselves are more subject. Philosophers and moralists 
are perpetually drawing up formal declarations against it, 
yet are unable to secure themselves from its attacks. The 
men of severe contemplation are apt to despise it as levity 
and trifling, yet in their lives are equally obnoxious to it 
with others. What a scene of diversion must this afford to 
any impartial considering mind, that observes at once the 
wisdom and weakness of these learned lovers. 

Hughes, Lety Motuutery, No. 37. 
LOVE, 

Tell a man, passionately in love, that he is jilted ; bring 
a score of witnesses of the falsehood of his mistress, it is ten 
to one but three kind words of hers shall invalidate all their 
testimonies. 

Locke, Essay oh the Human Understanding, book iv. ch. ii. sect. za. 
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LOVE, 

His present mind 
Was under fascination ; he beheld 
A vision, and adored the thing he saw. 
Arabian fiction never filled, the world 
With half the wonders that were wrought for him. 
Earth breathed in one great presence of the spring ; 
Life turned the meanest of her implements 
Before his eyes to price above all gold ; 
The house she dwelt in was a sainted shrine ; 
Her chamber window did surpass in glory 
The portals of the dawn ; all paradise 
Could, by the simple opening of a door, 
Let itself in upon him ; pathways, walks, 
Swarmed with enchantment, till his spirit sank, 
Surcharged within him — overblest to move 
Beneath a sun that wakes a weary world 
To its dull round of ordinary cares ; 
A man too happy for mortality ! 

Wordsworth, Vandreuour and yulia. 

LOVE, 

Some author * or other well defines love to be * an egot- 
ism in two persons ' ; and I recollect three lines which con- 
tain the whole essence of love-making : 

O moi que j 'adore, 
O toi qui m'adore, 
O nous que nous nous adorons ! 

L. £. Landon, Romance and Reality, 
LOVE, 

True he it said, whatever man it said, 

That love with gall and honey doth abound : 

> *^L'amour est un ego'isme h. deux.*— Antoinc dc la Salle. 
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But if the one be with the other weighed, 
For every dram of honey therein found, 
A pound of gall doth over it redound. 

Spenser, Faerie Queene, b. iv. canto x. z. 
LOVE, 

We must not ridicule a passion * which he who never felt 
never was happy, and he who laughs at never deserves to 
feel — a passion which has caused the change of empires, 
and the loss of worlds — a passion which has inspired hero- 
ism and subdued avarice. 

Dr. Johnson, BoswelVs Life o/yohmon, 

LOVE, 

My passion for Madame de Talleyrand was soon ex- 
tinguished, because she was merely possessed of beauty. 
The influence of personal charms is limited : curiosity forms 
the great ingredient of this kind of love ; but add the fasci- 
nation of intellect to those attractions which habit and pos- 
session diminish each day, you will find them multiplied 
tenfold ; and if, besides intellect and beauty, you discover 
in your mistress caprice, singularity, and inequality of tem- 
per, close your eyes and seek no further— you are in love 

for life. Talleyrand, Maxims. 

LOVE, 

Who hath not felt that breath in the air, 
A perfume and freshness strange and rare, 
A warmth in the light, and a bliss everywhere. 

When young hearts yearn together ? 
All sweets below, and all sunny above, 
O, there's nothing in life like making love, 

Save making hay in fine weather ! 

Hood, Miss Kilmansegg. 
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LOVE, 

Love either finds equality, or makes it : 
Like death, he knows no difference in degrees, 
But* plains and levels all. 

Dryden, Marriag* d-ia-Mode^ act iii. 
LOVE. 

Love refines a man's behaviour, but makes a woman's 

ridiculous. spectator. No. 591. 

OLD-FASHIONED LOVE, 

Ij was not so when he was young : 
That was the reign of Love he swore 
Whose halcyon days are now no more. 
Love then was honest genuine passion, 
And manly gallantry the fashion : 
Yet pure and ardent was the flame 
Excited by the beauteous dame : 
Hope could subsist on slender bounties, 
And suitors galloped o'er two counties 
The ball's fair partner to behold, 
And humbly hope she caught no cold. 

Hannah More, Florio.- 
LOVE AND POETRY, 

In poetry there is no argument of more antiquity and 
elegancy than is the matter of Love, for it seems to be as 
old as the world, and to bear date from the first time that 
man and woman was : therefore in this, as in the finest 
metal, the freshest wits have in all ages shown their best 
workmanship. 

Robert Wilmot, Dedicatory Letter to Tragedy 0/ Tattered and Gismunda, 1 591. 

LOVE AND POETRY, 

Love first invented verse, and formed the rhyme 
The motion measured, harmonised the chime. 

Dryden, Cym^n and Iphigenia. 
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LOVE AND POETRY, 

Connected as the hand and glove, 
Is, madame, poetry and love. 

. R. Lloyd, Epistle to a Friend, 



LOVE AND RIDICULE, 

Ridicule, perhaps, is a better expedient against love 
than sober advice, and I am of opinion that Hudibras and 
Don Quixote may be as effectual to cure the extravagances 
of this passion as any of the old philosophers. 

Addison, Spectator, No. 227. 



LOVE AND RIDICULE. 

All serious and strong expressions of the passion of Love 
appear ridiculous to a third person ; and though a lover 
may be good company to his mistress he is so to nobody 
else. He himself is sensible of this, and as long as he 
continues in his sober senses, endeavours to treat his own 
passion with raillery and ridicule. It is the only style in 
which we care to hear of it, because it is the only style in 
which we ourselves are disposed to talk of it. We grow 
weary of the grave^ and long-sentenced love of Cowley and 
Petrarch, who never have done with exaggerating the 
violence of their attachments ; but the gaiety of Ovid and 
the gallantry of Horace are always agreeable. 

Adam Smith, Theory 0/ Moral Sentiments. 
LOVERS' QUARRELS. 

Nothing makes love sweeter and tenderer than a little 
previous scolding and freezing, just as the grape-clusters 
acquire by a frost before vintage thinner skins and better 

flavour. Richtcr. 
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LOVERS' QUARRELS, 

They wrangle, bicker, and complain, 

Merely to make it up again. 

Though swain look glum, and miss look fiery, 

Tis nothing but amantium tree, 

And all the progress purely this — 

A frown, a pout, a tear, a kiss. 

Thus love and quarrels (April weather) 

Like vinegar and oil together. 

Join in an easy mingled strife 

To make the salad up of life. 

Love settles best from altercation. 

As liqubrs after fermentation. 

Robert Lloyd, FamUiar Epistle to y. B. Esq. 

. MADNESS, 

There is not a sight in nature so mortifying as that 
of a distracted person, when his imagination is troubled, 
and his whole soul disordered and confused. Babylon in 
ruins is not so melancholy a spectacle. 

Addison, Spectator^ No. 421. 
MADNESS, 

Weep not, sad moralist, o'er desert plains 

Strewed with the wrecks of grandeur — mouldering fanes — 

Arches of triumph, long with weeds overgrown — 

And regal cities, now the serpent's own : 

Earth has more awful ruins — one lost mind, 

Whose star is quenched, hath lessons for mankind 

Of deeper import than each prostrate dome 

Mingling its marble with the dust of Rome. 

Mrs. Hemans, The Sceptic. 
MADNESS, 

Madness or insanity is much more prevalent than 

people imagine ; indeed, their notions respecting the nature 

p 2 
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of it are very loose. There are three stages of it, and it 
goes by three names : oddity, eccentricity, and insanity . 
One who differs a little from the rest of the world in his 
whims, tastes, or behaviour, is called odd ; he who differs 
still more is called eccentric ; and when this difference 
passes a certain bound, it is insanity. All men of genius are 

a little mad. Byron. 

• MADNESS, 

There are many degrees of madness on this side of 
Bedlam ; those that stop short of it are by far the most 
dangerous kinds of insanity, and it would be much happier 
for the public, as well as for individuals, if some people 
were a little madder than they appear to be. Most oddi- 
ties, I apprehend, have a twang of madness in them, though 
they are often the excess of some good quality. 

Jao. Armstrong, MiscellanieSt X77a 
MAN, 

There is surely a piece of divinity in us — ^something 
that was before the heavens, and owes no homage unto the 
sun. Nature tells me I am the image of God as well as 
Scripture. He that understands not thus much hath not 
his introduction or first lesson, and hath yet to begin the 

alphabet of man. sir Thos, Browne, Religio Medici, 

MAN, 

Thus, while the whole creation downward bend 
Their sight, and to their earthly mother tend, 
Man looks aloft, and with erected eyes 
Beholds his own hereditary skies. 

Dryden — Ovid, Meiam,, b. i. 
MAN 

Beasts are the subjects of tyrannic sway, 
Where still the stronger on the weaker prey ; 
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Man only of a softer mould is made, 
Not for his fellows' ruin, but their aid : 
Created kind, benefitent, and free. 
The noble image of the Deity. 

Dryden, Hind and Panther, pft. i. 
MAN. 

In man the more we dive, the more we see 
Heaven's signet stamping an immortal make. 

Younc:, Night Thoughts^ viL 
MANNER. 

There is a certain mien and motion of the body and all its 
parts, both in acting and speaking, which argues a man well 
within. There are a thousand unnoticed openings which 
let a penetrating eye at once into a man's soul ; and 1 
maintain it, that a man of sense does not lay down his hat 
in coming into a room, or take it up in going out of it, but 
something escapes which discovers him. 

Sterne, Tristram Shandy. 
MANNER. 

Beyond the fixed and settled rules 

Of vice and virtue in the schools. 

The better sort shall set before 'em 

A grace, a manner, a decorum. - Prior. 

MANNER. 

Besides all the agreeable qualities, the origin of whose 
beauty we can in some degree explain and account for, 
there still remains something mysterious and inexplicable, 
which conveys an immediate satisfaction to the spectator, 
but how, or why, or for what reason, he cannot pretend to 
determine. There is a manner^ a grace, an ease, a gentle- 
ness, an I -know-not- what, which some men possess above 
others, which is very different from external beauty and 
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comeliness, and which, however, catches our affection 
almost as suddenly and powerfully. And though this 
manner be chiefly talked of in the passion between the 
sexes, where the concealed magic is easily explained, yet 
surely much of it prevails in all our estimation of characters, 
and forms no inconsiderable part of personal merit. This 
class of accomplishments, therefore, must be trusted entirely 
to the blind but sure testimony of taste and sentiment ; and 
must be considered as a part of ethics, left by nature to 
baffle all the pride of philosophy, and make her sensible of 
her narrow boundaries and slender acquisitions. 

Hume, Inquiry Concerning ike Principles of Morals. 

MANNER, 

In the practice of every virtue, there is some additional 
grace required, to give a claim to excelling in this or that 
particular action. No man should be contented with him- 
self that he barely does well, but he should perform every- 
thing in the best and most becoming manner that he is able. 
There is not a duty without a certain decency accompanying 
it, by which every virtue it is joined to will seem to be 
doubled. Another may do the same thing, and yet the 
action want that air and beauty which distinguish it from 
others ; like that inimitable sunshine Titian is said to have 
diffused over his landscapes, which denotes them his, and 
has been always unequalled by any other person. 

spectator^ No. 292. Author unknown. 
MANNERS, 

True is, that whilome that good poet said. 
The gentle mind by gentle deed is known ; 

For man by nothing is so well bewrayed 
As by his manners ; in which plain is shown 
Of what degree and what race he is grown. 

Spenser, Faerie Queene, b. vL c. iiL z. 
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MARRIAGE, 

It is very usual for those who have been severe upon 
marriage, in some part or other of their lives to enter into 
the fraternity which they have ridiculed, and to see their 
raillery return upon their own heads. I scarce ever knew 
a woman-hater that did not, sooner or later, pay for it. 
Marriage, which is a blessing to another man, falls upon 
such an one as a judgment Mr. Congreve's Old Bachelor 
is set forth to us with much wit and humour, as an example 
di this kind. In short, those who have most distinguished 
themselves by railing at the sex in general very often make 
an honourable amends, by choosing one of the most worth- 
less persons of it for a companion and yoke-fellow. Hymen 
takes his revenge in kind on those who turn his mysteries 
into ridicule. 

Addbon, SpecteUoTf No. 53a 
MARRIA GE, 

He that marries is like the Doge who was wedded to 
the Adriatic. He knows not what there is in that which he 
marries : mayhap treasures and pearls, mayhap monsters 
and tempests, await him. Heine. 

MARRIAGE. 

Disposed to wed, e'en while you hasten, stay ; 
There's great advantage in a small delay : — 
Thus Ovid sang, and much the wise approve 
This prudent maxim of the priest of I..ove : 
Yet not too long in cold debate remain ; 
Till age refrain not — but if old, refrain. 

Crabbe, Parish Register; Marriages. 

LATE MARRIAGE. 

To love early and marry late is to hear a lark singing at, 
dawn, and at night to eat it roasted for supper. Richter. 
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MARRIAGE REGISTER. 

How fair these names, how much unlike they look 
To all the blurred inscriptions in my book ! 
The bridegroom's letters stand in row above, 
Tapering yet stout, like pine-trees in his grove ; 
While free and fine the bride's appear below, 
And light and slender as her jessamines grow. 

Crabbe, Parish Register; Marriages. 

MARRIAGE SERVICE. 

That happy portion of the Prayer Book, which begins 
with Dearly Beloved, and ends with Amazement. 

sir Walter Scott, Fortunes o/Nigel^ ch. 3a. 

MEMORY. 

That wonderful faculty, which we call the memory, is 
perpetually looking back, when we have nothing present to 
entertain us. It is like those repositories in several animals 
that are filled with stores of their former food, on which they 
may ruminate when their present pasture fails. 

Addison, Spectator ^ No. 47 x« 
MEMORY. 

Sweet Memory, wafted by thy gentle gale. 
Oft up the stream of time I turn my sail 
To view the fairy haunts of long-lost hours. 
Blest with far greener shades, far fresher bowers. 

Rogers, Pleasures 0/ Memory. 

MEMORY. 

Scenes of early life have stolen into my mind, like 
breezes blown from the spice-islands of youth and hope. 

Coleridge, TabU Talk. ' 
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MEMORY. 

And now he shook away the snow of time from the 
winter-green of memory, and beheld the fair years of his 
childhood uncovered, fresh green, and balmy, standing afar 
off before him. Richtcr,^«i«/«x /?•«>/««. 

MEMORY, 

Though time will wear us, and we must grow old, 
Such men are not forgot as soon as cold : 
Their fragrant memory will outlast their tomb, 
Embalmed for ever in its own perfume. 

Cowper, Conversation^ 

MEMORY. 

And Memory, too, with her dreams shall come, 

Dreams of a former, happier day. 
When Heaven was still the Spirit^s home. 

And her wings had not yet fallen away. 

Glimpses of glory, ne'er forgot, 
That tell, like gleams on a sunset sea, 

What once hath been, what now is not. 
But, oh, what again shall brightly.be. 

Moore, Epici«rea$^ 
MEMORY, 

Oft o'er my brain does that strange fancy roll, 
Which makes the present, while the flash does last, 
Seem a mere semblance of some unknown past, 
Mixed with such feelings as perplex the soul 
Self-questioned in her sleep ; and some have said ' 
We lived, ere yet this robe of flesh we wore. 

Coleridge. 
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MEMORY. 

Methinks we must have known some former state 
More glorious than our present, and the heart 
Is haunted with dim memories, shadows left 
By past magnificence ; and hence we pine 
With vain aspirings, hopes that fill the eyes 
With bitter tears for their own vanity. 
Remembrance makes the poet : *tis the past 
Lingering within him, with a keener sense 
Than is upon the thoughts of common men 
Of what has been, that fills the actual world 
With unreal likenesses of lovely shapes, 
That were and are not ; and the fairer they, 
The more their contrast with existing things ; 
The more his power, the greater is his grief 
— Are we then fallen from some noble star, 
Whose consciousness is an unknown curse, 
And we feel capable of happiness 
Only to know it is not of our sphere ? 

L. E. Landon, History of the Lyre. 

DECAY OF MEMORY. 

The memory of some, it is true, is very tenacious, even 
to a miracle : but yet there seems to be a constant decay of 
all our ideas, even of those which are struck deepest, and 
in minds the most retentive, so that if they be not some- 
times renewed by repeated exercises of the senses, or reflec- 
tions on those kinds of objects which at first occasioned 
them, the print wears out, and at last there remains nothing 
to be seen. Thus the ideas, as well as children, of our youth 
often die before us ; and our minds represent to us those 
tombs to which we are approaching, where though the brass 
and marble remain, yet the inscriptions are effaced by time, 
and the imagery moulders away. The pictures drawn in 
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our minds are laid in fading colours, and, if not sometimes 
refreshed, vanish and disappear. 

How much the constitution of our bodies and the make 
of our animal spirits are concerned in this, and whether the 
temper of the brain makes this difference, that in some it 
retains the characters drawn on it like marble, in others like 
freestone, and in others little better than sand, I shall not here 
inquire ; though it may seem probable that the constitution 
of the body does sometimes influence the memory ; since 
we oftentimes find a disease quite strip the mind of all its 
ideas, and the flames of a fever in a few days calcine all 
those images to dust and confusion, which seemed to be as 
lasting as if graved in marble. 

Locke, Essay on the Human Understandingt b. iL chap. x. 
FADING MEMORY, 

Ideas in the mind quickly fade, and often vanish quite 
out of the understanding, leaving no more footsteps or 
remaining characters of themselves than shadows do flying 
over fields of corn ; and the mind is as void of them as if 
they never had been there. 

Locke, Essay on the Human Understandings b. iL chap. x. 

MERCY, 

Were there but a single mercy apportioned to each 
moment of our lives, the sum would rise very high ; but how 
is our arithmetic confounded when every minute has more 
than we can distinctly number ? Ro^e* On Contentment. 

MERCY, 

This is the difference between God's mercy and his 
judgments, that sometimes his judgments may be plural, 
complicated, enwrapped in one another ; but his mercies are 
always so, and cannot be otherwise. Donne. 
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MERCY, 

His mercies are more than we can tell, and they are 
more than we can feel ; for all the world in the abyss of the 
Divine mercies is like a man diving into the bottom of the 
sea, over whose head the waters run insensibly and unper- 
ceived, and yet the weight is vast, and the sum of them is 
immeasurable ; and the man is not pressed with the burden, 
nor confounded with numbers ; and no observation is able 
to recount, no sense sufficient to perceive, no memory large 
enough to retain, no understanding great enough to appre- 
hend their infinity. Jeremy Taylor, Sermm xxviL 

METAPHOR. 

Allegories, when well chosen, are like so many tracks 
of light in a discourse, that make everything about them 
clear and beautiful. A noble metaphor, when it is placed 
to an advantage, casts a kind of glory round it, and darts a 
lustre through a whole sentence : these different kinds of 
allusion are but so many different manners of similitude, 
and, that they may please the imagination, the likeness ought 
to be very exact, or very agreeable, as we love to see a pic- 
ture where the resemblance is just, or the posture and air 

SracefuL Addison, Spectator^ No. 421. 

METAPHOR. 

Of all the implements of poetry, the metaphor is the 
most generally and successfully used, and indeed may be 
termed the Muse's caduceus, by the power of which she 
enchants all nature. The metaphor is a shorter simile, or 
rather a kind of magical coat, by which the same idea assumes 
a thousand different appearances. Thus the word plough, 
which originally belongs to agriculture, being metaphorically 
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used, represents the motion of a ship at sea, and the effects 
of old age upon the human countenance : 

* —ploughed the bosom of the deep ' — 

* And Time had ploughed his venerable front.' 

Goldsmith, Unacknowledged Essays » No. x8. 

METAPHOR, 

Every metaphor should be modest, so that it may carry 
the appearance of having been led, not of having forced 
itself into the place of that word whose room it occupies ; 
that it may seem to have come thither of its own accord, 

and not by constraint. Cicero, De Oratore. 

MODESTY, 

A JUST and reasonable modesty does not only recom- 
mend eloquence, but sets off every great talent which a man 
can be possessed of. It heightens all the virtues which it 
accompanies ; like the shades in paintings, it raises and 
rounds every figure, and makes the colours more beautiful, 
though not so glaring as they would be without it. 

Modesty is not only an ornament, but also a guard to 
virtue. It is a kind of quick and delicate feeling in the 
soul, which makes her shrink and withdraw herself from 
everything that has danger in it It is such an exquisite 
sensibility, as warns her to shun the first appearance of 

everything which is hurtful. Addison, spectator. No. 331. 

MODESTY, 

She's modest, but not sullen, and loves silence ; 

Not that she wants apt words (for when she speaks, 

She inflames love with wonder), but because 

She calls wise silence the souFs harmony. 

She's truly chaste ; yet such a foe to coyness, 

The poorest call her courteous ; and, which is excellent, 
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(Though fair and young) she shuns to expose herself 
To the opinion of strange eyes. She either seldom 
Or never walks abroad but in your company ; 
And then with such sweet bashfulness, as if 
She were venturing on cracked ice, and takes delight 
To step into the print your foot hath made ; 
And will follow you whole fields ; so she will drive 
Tediousness out of time with her sweet character. 

R. Davenport, The City Nightcapy 1651. 

MODESTY, 

As lamps burn silent, with unconscious light, 
So modest ease in beauty shines more bright ; 
Unaiming charms with edge resistless fall, 
And she who means no mischief does it all. 

Aaron Hill. 
MODESTY, 

As through the hedge-row shade the violet steals, 
And the sweet air its modest leaf reveals ; 
Her softer charms, but by their influence known 
Surprise all hearts, and mould them to her own. 

Rogers. 

MORN/NG. 

Magnificent 
The morning rose, in memorable pomp. 
Glorious as e'er I had beheld — in front. 
The sea lay laughing at a distance ; near 
The solid mountains shone, bright as the clouds, 
Grain-tinctured, drenched in empyrean light ; 
And in the meadows and the lower grounds, 
Was all the sweetness of a common dawn — 
Dews, vapours, and the melody of birds, 
And labourers going forth to till the fields. 

Wordsworth. 
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MORNING, 

Day had awakened all things that be, 
The lark, and the thrush, and the swallow free, 
And the milkmaid's song, and the mower's scythe, 
And the matin-bell, and the mountain bee. 

Shelley, The Boat on the Serchio. 

MORNING. 

Now doors and windows are unbarred, 
Each where are cheerful voices heard. 
And round about good-morrows fly. 
As if day taught humanity. 

C. Cotton. 
MORNING SOUNDS, 

But who the melodies of mom can tell ? 

The wild brook babbling down the mountain side ; 
The lowing herd ; the sheepfold's simple bell ; 

The pipe of early shepherd dim descried 

In the lone valley ; echoing far and wide 
The clamorous horn along the hills above ; 

The hollow murmur of the ocean-tide ; 
The hum of bees, the linnet's lay of love. 
And the full choir that wakes the universal grove. 

The cottage curs at early pilgrim bark ; 

Crowned with her pail the tripping milkmaid sings ; 
The whistling ploughman stalks afield ; and, hark ! 

Down the rough slope the ponderous waggon rings ; 

Through rustling corn the hare astonished springs ; 
Slow tolls the village-clock the drowsy hour ; 

The partridge bursts away on whirring wings ; 
Deep mourns the turtle in sequestered bower, 
And shrill lark carols clear from her aerial tower. 

Bcattie, The Minstrel, 
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SUMMER MORNING WALK IN THE COUNTRY. 

I CHANCED to rise very early one particular morning this 
summer, and took a walk into the country to divert myself 
among the fields and meadows, while the green was new, 
and the flowers in their bloom. As at this season of the 
year every lane is a beautiful walk, and every hedge full of 
nosegays, I lost myself with a great deal of pleasure among 
several thickets and bushes that were filled with a great 
variety of birds, and an agreeable confusion of notes, which 
formed the pleasantest scene in the world to one who had 
passed a whole winter in noise and smoke. The freshness 
of the dews that lay upon everything about me, with the cool 
breath of the morning, which inspired the birds with so 
many delightful instincts, created in me the same kind of 
animal pleasure, and made my heart overflow with such 
secret emotions of joy and satisfaction as are not to be 
described or accounted for. On this occasion, I could not 
but reflect upon a beautiful simile in Milton : 

* As one who long in populous city pent, 
Where houses thick, and sewers annoy the air, 
Forth issuing on a summer's mom to breathe 
Among the pleasant villages, and farms 
Adjoined, from each thing met conceives delight ; 
The smell of grain, or tedded grass, or kine, 
Or dairy, each rural sight, each rural sound.' 

Those who are conversant in the writings of polite 
authors, receive an additional entertainment from the 
country, as it revives in their memories those charming 
descriptions with which such authors do frequently abound 

Addison, Spectator^ Na 3x8. 
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MOTHER, 

The mother, in her office, holds the key 

Of the soul 'j and she it is who stamps the coin 

Of character, and makes the being who would be a savage 

But for her gentle cares, a Christian man. 

Then crown her queen of the world. old Play. 

MOTHER. 

It is long since I heard you were gone in haste into York- 
shire on account of your mother's illness, and the same letter 
informed me that she was recovered, otherwise I had then 
wrote to you only to beg you would take care of her, and to 
inform you that I had discovered a thing very little known, 
which is, that in one's whole life one can never have more 
than a single mother. You may think this is obvious, and 
what you call a trite observation. You are a green gos- 
ling ! I was at the same age (very near) as wise as you, and 
yet I never discovered this (with full evidence and conviction 
I mean) till it was too late. It is thirteen years ago, and it 
seems but as yesterday, and every day I live it sinks deeper 
into my heart. Many a corollary could I draw from this 
axiom for your use (not for my own), but I will leave you 
the merit of doing it for yourself 

Gray, Letter to NichoUt in 1765. 
MOTHER. 

Who that has languished, even in advanced life, in sick- 
ness and despondency — ^who that has pined on a weary bed 
in the neglect and loneliness of a foreign land — but has 
thought on the mother *that looked on his childhood,' that 
smoothed his pillow and administered to his helplessness ? 
Oh ! there is an enduring tenderness in the love of a mother 
to a son that transcends all other affections of the heart It is 
neither to be chilled by selfishness, nor daunted by danger, 

Q 
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nor weakened by worthlessness, nor stifled by ingratitude. 
She will sacrifice every comfort to his convenience ; she will 
surrender every pleasure to his enjoyment ; she will glory in 
his fame and exult in his prosperity :— and, if misfortune 
overtake. him, he will be the dearer to her from misfortune; 
and if disgrace settle upon his name, she will still love and 
cherish him in spite of his disgrace ; and if all the world 
beside cast him off, she will be all the world to him. 

Washington Irving, Sketch Book, 
MOTHER. 

The mother, with anticipated glee, 

Smiles o'er the child, that, standing by her chair 
And flattening its round cheek upon her knee. 

Looks up, and doth its rosy lips prepare 
To mock the coming sounds. At that sweet sight 
She hears her own voice with a new delight ; 
And if the babe perchance should lisp the notes aright, 

Then is she tenfold gladder than before. 

Coleridge, Tke Blossoming o/tke Solitary Date Tree. 

MOTHER. 

There is a sight all hearts beguiling — 
A youthful mother to her infant smiling. 
Who, with spread arms and dancing feet, 
And cooing voice, returns its answer sweet. 

I Joanna Baillie, Metrical Legends y Leuly Griseld Baillie. 
MOTHERS. 

I THINK it must somewhere be written, that the virtues 
of mothers shall occasionally be visited on their children, as 

well as the sins of the fathers. Dickens, Bleak House. 

MUSIC. 

There are few who have not felt the charms of music, 
and acknowledge its expressions to be intelligible to the 
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heart It is a language of delightful sensations, that is far 
more eloquent than words : it breathes to the ear the clearest 
intimations ; but how it was learned, to what origin we owe 
it or what is the meaning of some of its most affecting strains 
we know not 

The most elevated sensation of music arises from a con- 
fused perception of ideal or visionary beauty and rapture^ 
which is sufficiently perceivable to fire the imagination, but 
not clear enough to become an object of knowledge. This 
shadowy beauty the mind attempts, with a languishing 
curiosity, to collect into a distinct object of view and com- 
prehension ; but it sinks and escapes, like the dissolving 
ideas of a delightful dream, that are neither within the reach 
of the memory nor yet totally fled. The noblest charm of 
music then, though real and affecting, seems too confused 
and fluid to be collected into a distinct idea. 

James Usher, Clio. 

MUSIC. 

O MUSIC 1 thou that bringest the- Past and the Future 
with their flying flames so near to onr wounds, art thou the 
evening breath of this life, or the morning air of the life to 
come? Ay, thy sounds are echoes, which angels snatch 
from the second world's tones of gladness, to convey down 
into our mute hearts, into our dreary night, the faint spring- 
melodies of the heavens flying far above us ! 

Richter, Hesptrtts, 
MUSIC, 

Holy music reveals to the souls of men a past which 
they never have known, and a futurity, which, in this life at 
least, they never can know. Kichtcr. 

MUSIC. 

Like perfumes on the wind, 
Which none may stay or bind, 
The beautiful comes rushing through my soul ; 

Q2 
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I strive, with yearnings vain, 

The spirit to detain, 
Of the deep harmonies that past me roll 

Therefore disturbing dreams 

Trouble the secret streams 
And founts of music that o'erflow my breast ; 

Something far more divine 

Than may on earth be mine. 
Haunts my worn heart, and will not let me rest 

Felida Hemans. 
MUSIC. 

Music is the art of the prophets, the only art that can 
calm the agitations of the soul ; it is one of the most mag- 
nificent and delightful presents God has given us. 

Luther. 

MUSIC. 

Even that vulgar and tavern music, which makes one 
man merry, another mad, strikes in me a deep fit of devo- 
tion, and a profound contemplation of the first composer. 
There is something in it of divinity more than the ear dis- 
covers. Sir Tb omas Browne, Reltgio Medici. 

MUSIC. 

I AM no musician, and want a good ear, and yet I 
am conscious of a power in music which I want words to 
describe. It touches chords, reaches depths in the soul, 
which lie beyond all other influences. It extends my con- 
sciousness, and has sometimes given me a pleasure which I 
may have found in nothing else. Nothing in my experience 
is more mysterious, more inexplicable. An instinct has 
always led men to transfer it to heaven : and I suspect the 
Christian, under its power, has often attained to a singular 
consciousness of his immortality. 

Chaniung, Letter U Bianco White. 
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MUSIC, 

The man who stands listening to even a barrel-organ, 
because it repeats the tunes he loved from the lips of his 
nurse — or who follows a common ballad-singer, because her 
song is familiar in its sweetness, or linked with touching 
words, or hallowed by the remembrance of some other 
and dearest voice — surely that man has a thousand times 
more * soul for music ' than he who raves about execution, 
chromatic runs, semitones, etc We would liken music to 
Aladdin's lamp — worthless in itself, not so for the spirits 
which obey its call. We love it for the buried hopes, the 
garnered memories, the tender feelings, it can summon with 

a touch. L. E. Landon, Romance and Reality. 



CHURCH MUSIC, 

The end of church-music is to relieve the weariness of a 
long attention, to make the mind more cheerful and com- 
posed, and to endear the offices of religion. It should 
therefore imitate the perfume of the Jewish tabernacle, and 
have as little of the composition of common use as is pos- 
sible. There must be no voluntary maggots, no military 
tattoos, no light and galliardizing notes \ nothing that may 
make the fancy trifling, or raise an improper thought ; this 
would be to profane the service, and to bring the playhouse 
, into the church. Religious harmony must be moving, but 
noble withal — grave, solemn, and seraphic ; fit for a martyr 
to play, and an angel to hear. It should be contrived so as 
to warm the best blood withia us, and to take hold of the 
finest part of the affections \ to transport us with the * beauty 
of holiness,' to raise us above the satisfactions of life, and 
make us ambitious of the glories of heaven. 

Jeremy Collier. 
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CHURCH MUSIC, 

To it we in good measure owe the dignity and solemnity 
of our public worship, which else I fear, in its natural simpli- 
city and plainness, would not so strongly strike, or so deeply 
affect the minds, as it ought to do, of the sluggish and in- 
attentive, that is, of the far greatest part of mankind. But 
when voices and instruments are skilfully adapted to it, it 
appears to us in a majestic 3ir and shape, and gives us very 
awful and reverent impressions, which, while they are upon 
us, it is impossible for us to be fixed and composed to the 
utmost. 

Further ; the availableness of harmony to promote a 
pious disposition of mind will appear from the great influence 
it naturally has on the passions, which, when well directed 
and rightly applied, are the wings and sails of the mind that 
speed its passage to perfection, and are of particular and 
remarkable use in the offices of devotion j for devotion con- 
sists in an ascent of the mind towards God, attended with 
holy breathings of soul, and a divine exercise of all the 
passions and powers of the mind. These passions the me- 
\ody of sounds serves only to guide and elevate towards 
their proper object ; these it first calls forth and encourages, 
and then gradually raises and inflames. This it does to all 
of them, as the matter of hymns sung gives an occasion for 
the employing them ; but the power of it is chiefly seen in 
advancing that most heavenly passion of love, which reigns 
always in pious breasts, and is the surest and most insepar- 
able mark of true devotion, which recommends what we do 
in virtue of it to God, and makes it relishing to ourselves, 
and .without which all our spiritual offerings, our prayers, 
and our praises are both insipid and unacceptable. At this 
our religion begins, and at this it ends ; it is the sweetest 
companion and improvement of it here upon earth, and 
the very earnest and foretaste of heaven, of the pleasures 
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of which nothing further is revealed to us than that they 
consist in the practice of holy music, and holy love, the 
joint enjoyment of which, we are told, is to be the happy lot 
of all pious souls to endless ages. 

Atterbury, Sermon on the Usefulness of Church Musict 
preached St. Cecilia's Day, 1698. 

SACRED MUSIC. 

There let the pealing organ blow, 

To the full-voiced choir below, 

In service high, and anthems clear, 

As may with sweetness through mine ear 

Dissolve me into ecstasies, 

And bring all heaven before mine eyes. 

Milton, IlPenseroso, 
SACRED MUSIC, 

When the soul, 
Snatched by the powers of music from her cell 
Of fleshly thraldom, feels herself upborne 
On plumes of ecstasy, and boldly springs, 
Mid swelling harmonies and pealing hymns. 
Up to the porch of heaven. 

Mason, Caractacus, 

MYTHOLOGY. 

The mythology of the ancients has given rise to many 
an elegant allusion, and adorned many a beautiful descrip- 
tion. A French writer gives the following excellent illus- 
tration of the pleasing effects of the popular religion of 
antiquity. 

* The delightful fictions built on their religious system 
have peopled and animated all nature, and made a solid 
temple of the vast universe. Those flowers, whose varied 
and shining beauty we so much admire, are the tears of 
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Aurora. It is the breath of Zephyrus which gently agitates 
the leaves. The soft murmurs of the waters are the sighs of 
the Naiads. A god impels the winds. A god pours out 
the rivers. Grapes are the gift of Bacchus. Ceres presides 
over the harvest Orchards are the care of Pomona. Does 
a shepherd sound his reed on the summit of a mountain — 
it is Pan, who with his pastoral pipe returns the amorous 
lay. When the sportsman's horn rouses the attentive ear, it 
is Diana armed with her bow and quiver, more nimble than 
the stag she pursues, who takes the diversion of the chase. 
The sun is a god, who, riding on a car of fire, diffuses his 
light through the world. The stars are so many divinities, 
who measure with their golden beams the regular process of 
time. The moon presides over the silence of the night, 
and consoles the world for the absence of her brother. 
Neptune reigns in the seas, surrounded by the Nereides, 
who dance to the joyous shells of the Tritons. In the 
highest heavens is seated Jupiter, the father and master of 
men and gods : under his feet roll the thunders formed by 
the Cyclops in the cavern of Lemnos ; his smile rejoices 
nature, and his nod shakes the foundation of Olympus. 
Surrounding the throne of their sovereign, the other divinities 
quaff the nectar from a cup presented to them by the young 
and beautiful Hebe. In the middle of the bright circle 
shines with distinguished lustre the unrivalled beauty of 
Venus, alone adorned with a splendid girdle, on which the 
graces and sports for ever play ; and in her hand is a smiling 
boy, whose power is universally acknowledged by heaven 
and earth.* 

It is impossible to read this elegant passage without feel- 
ing something of that delusion it describes ; and the reader 
who is conversant in the classics will at once call to his re- 
collection many of those animated descriptions and pleasing 
allusions with which those admirable works so much abound. 

The Lounger, No. 37 (1785). 
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MYTHOLOGY. 

The lively Grecian in a land of hills, 

Rivers and fertile plains, and sounding shores, 

Under a cope of sky more variable, 

Could find commodious place for every god. 

• • • • • 

In that fair clime, the lonely herdsman, stretched 
On the soft grass through half a summer's day, 
With music lulled his indolent repose ; 
And in some fit of weariness, if he. 
When his own breath was silent, chanced to hear 
A distant strain, far sweeter than the sounds 
Which his poor skill could make, his fancy fetched 
Even firom the blazing chariot of the sun 
A beardless youth, who touched a golden lute 
And filled the illumined groves with ravishment. 
The nightly hunter, lifting a bright eye 
Up towards the crescent moon, with grateful heart 
Called on the lovely wanderer, who bestowed 
That timely light, to share his joyous sport. 
And hence a beaming goddess with her nymphs. 
Across the lawn and through the darksome grove 
(Not unaccompanied with tuneful notes 
By echo multiplied from rock or cave) 
Swept in the storm of chase ; as moon and stars 
Glance rapidly along the clouded heaven. 
When winds are blowing strong. The traveller slaked 
His thirst from rill or gushing fount, and thanked 
The Naiad. Sunbeams, upon distant hills 
Gliding apace, with shadows in their train. 
Might, with small help fi*om fancy, be transformed 
Into fleet Oreads sporting visibly. 
The Zephyrs fanning, as they passed, their wings, 
Lacked not, for love, fair objects whom they wooed 
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With gentle whisper. Withered boughs grotesque, 
Stripped of their leaves and twigs by hoary age, 
From depth of shaggy covert J)eeping forth 
In the low vale or on steep mountain side ; 
And sometimes intermixed with stirring horns 
Of the live deer, or goat's depending beard, — 
These were the lurking Satyrs, a wild brood 
Of gamesome deities ; or Pan himself, 
The simple shepherd's awe-inspiring God 

Worcbiworth, Excursion, 



MYTHOLOGY. 

For fable is Love's world, his home, his birthplace ; 

Delightedly dwells he 'mong fays and talismans 

And spirits ; and delightedly believes 

Divinities, being himself divine. 

The intelligible forms of ancient poets, 

The fair humanities of old religion. 

The power, the beauty, and the majesty. 

That had their haunts in dale, or piny mountain. 

Or forest by slow stream, oi pebbly spring. 

Or chasms and wat'ry depths ; all these have vanished ; 

They live no longer in the faith of reason. 

But still the heart doth need a language, still 

Doth the old instinct bring back the old names, 

And to yon starry world they now are gone. 

Spirits or gods, that used to share this earth 

With man as with their friend ; and to the lover 

Yonder they move, from yonder visible sky 

Shoot influence down : and even at this day 

'Tis Jupiter who brings whatever is great. 

And Venus who brings everything that's fair. 

Coleridge— Schiller, Piccohmmi. 
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MYTHOLOGY. 

Where be those old divinities forlorn, 

That dwelt in trees, or haunted in a stream ? 

Alas ! their memories are dimmed and torn, 
Like the remainder tatters of a dream. 

Hood, PUa of the Midsummer Fairies* 
NAIVETE. 

That sort of amiable ingenuity, or undisguised openness, 
which seems to give us some degree of superiority over the 
person who shows it ; a certain infantine simplicity, which 
we love in our hearts, but which displays some features of the 
character that we think we could have art enough to hide ; 
and which, therefore, always leads us to smile at the person 
who discovers this character. Mannontei. 

NA TURE. 

Let us read 
The living page, whose every character 
Delights and gives us wisdom. Not a tree, 
A plant, a leaf, a blossom, but contains 
A folio volume. We may read, and read. 
And read again, and still find something new, 
Something to please, and something to instruct, 
E'en in the noisome weed. 

Hurdis, Village Curate. 
NA TURE, 

On every thorn delightful wisdom grows. 

In every rill a sweet instruction flows ; 

But some, untaught, ne'er hear the whispering rill, 

In spite of sacred leisure, blockheads still. 

. Young, Satires, u 
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NATURE, 

O HOW canst thou renounce the boundless store 
Of charms which Nature to her votary yields ! 

The warbling woodland, the resounding shore, 
The pomp of groves, and garniture of fields : 
All that the genial ray of morning gilds, 

And all that echoes to the song of even. 
All that the mountain's sheltering bosom shields, 

And all the dread magnificence of heaven, 

O, how canst thou renounce, and hope to be forgiven ? ^ 

Beattie, The Minstrel, 
NATURE, 

When we see a violet, hiding itself under a bramble ; 
a heliotrope courting the rays of the sun \ or a fuchsia hang- 
ing its vermilion petals, with its winding sheet of purple ; 
when we behold the bee, so tenacious of her mysteries that 
from the first morning of the animal creation she still pre- 
serves her secrets ; when we listen to the jug, the pause, 
and the warble of the nightingale \ when we behold the un- 
exampled splendour of the diamond beetle, the majestic 
coquetry of the swan, or the graceful pride and modesty of 
the stag, — do we admire and wonder only ? — or do we lift 
our thoughts to Heaven, and celebrate with silent admira- 
tion the gigantic hand that formed them ? 

Charles Bucke, Beauties ^ Harmonies, and Sublimities of Nature. 

NATURE, 

Whoever has sat on a sunny stone in the midst of a 
stream, and played with the osier twigs and running waters, 
must, if he have a soul, remember that day, should he live 
a hundred years ; and to return to such a spot, after twenty 

1 But this, of all others, is my favourite stanza. It is true poetry : it is 
in^iration. — Gray. 
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years of a struggling life in the great world of man's inven- 
tion — to come back thus to Nature in her simple guise — 
again to look up to the same dark hill — again to the same 
trees, still in their youth and freshness — the same clear 
running waters — if he can do this, and think himself better 
than a cork floating on the stream, he has more conceit 

than I. Sir Charles BdL 

NA TURE. 

To me more dear, congenial to my heart, 
One native charm, than all the gloss of art ; 
Spontaneous joys, where Nature has its play. 
The soul adopts, and owns their first-born sway. 

Goldsmith, Deserted Village,^ 
NATURE. 

Dear Nature ! it matters not where we have been, 
What riches, what splendour, what wonders we've seen ; 
First love of our hearts 1 thou art still loved the last 
For in thee is the present, the future, the past 

Mrs. Boddington. ; 
BEAUTIES OF NATURE, 

For lo ! 
He cannot see the heavens, nor the flow 
Of rivers, nor hill-flowers running wild 
In pink and purple chequer, nor up-piled. 
The cloudy rack slow journeying to the west. 
Like herded elephants ; nor felt, nor prest. 
Cool grass, nor tasted the fresh slumberous air. 

Keats, EndymioH, 
BEAUTIES OF NATURE, 

It is Strange to observe the callousness of some men, 
before whom all the glories of heaven and earth pass in 
daily succession, without touching their hearts, elevating 
their fancy, or leaving any durable remembrance. Even of 
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those who pretend to sensibility, how many are there to 
whom the lustre of the rising or setting sun, the sparkling 
concave of the midnight sky, the mountain forest tossing 
and roaring to the storm, or warbling with all the melodies 
of a summer evening ; the sweet interchange of hill and 
dale, shade and sunshine, grove, lawn, and water, which an 
extensive landscape offers to the view ; the scenery of the 
ocean, so lovely, so majestic, and so tremendous, and the 
many pleasing varieties of the animal and vegetable king- 
dom, could never afford so much real satisfaction as the 
steams and noise of a ball-room, the insipid fiddling 
and squeaking of an opera, or the vexations and wranglings 

of a card-table ! Dr. J. Beattie, Euayi. 

NIBELUNGEN LIED. 

For a long time nothing else was spoken of but the 
Nibelungen Lied, and the classic philologists were not a 
little vexed when they heard this epos compared with the 
Iliad, and when it was even a contest which of the two was 
the more excellent. The public on that occasion looked 
precisely like a child whom some one asks, *Had you 
rather have a horse or a cake of gingerbread ? ' 

Nevertheless, this Nibelungen Lied is a poem of 
nervous energy. A Frenchman can hardly form an idea 
of it, much less of the language in which it is written. It is 
a language of stone, and the verses are, as it were, rh)rthmi- 
cal stone blocks. Here and there, from out the rifts, red 
flowers well forth, like drops of blood, or the lank ivy trails 
downward like green tears. Of the giant passions that stir 
themselves in this poem no idea whatever can be formed by 
a race of men so diminutive and gentle as our own. 

Picture to yourselves a serene summer night ; the stars 
pallid as silver, yet large as suns, stepping forth into the 
blue heavens, and all the gothic domes of Europe giving 
themselves a rendezvous upon some illimitable plain. Lo ! 
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the Strasburg Minster advances with calm and measured 
step ; the Dome of Cologne, the Campanile of Florence, 
the Cathedral of Rouen, and many others following in 
her train, and graciously paying their court to Notre 
Dame de Paris. True, their step is somewhat helpless, 
some among them limp a little by the way, and, oftentimes, 
one cannot but smile at their wavering ; this smile, however, 
soon ceases when we see their stormy passions kindling, and 
how they strive to murder one another. Notre Dame de 
Paris raises, in desperation, both her stony arms to heaven, 
suddenly grasps a sword, and strikes from her body the 
mightiest of all the domes. — But no ! even then you can 
form to yourself no idea of the leading characters of the 
Nibelungen Lied ; no tower is so high, and no stone so hard, 
as the wrathful Hagen, and the revengeful Kriemhild. 

Heine, Letters on Polite Literature of Germany. . 

NIGHTINGALE. 

Tis the merry nightingale 
That crowds, and hurries, and precipitates 
With fast thick warble his delicious notes, 
As he were fearful that an April night 
Would be too short for him to utter forth 
His love-chant, and disburthen his full soul 
Of all its music. 

Far and near 
In wood and thicket, over the wide grove, 
* They answer and provoke each other's song. 
With skirmish and capricious passagings. 
And murmurs musical, and swift jug jug, 
And one low piping sound more sweet than all. 

Coleridge, The NightingaU. 

NIGHTINGALE. 

So sweet, so shrill, so variously she sung. 
That the grove echoed, and the valleys rung : 
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And I so ravished with her heavenly note, 
I stood entranced, and had no room for thought. 
But all overpowered with ecstasy of bliss. 
Was in a pleasing dream of paradise. 

Dryden, Tke Flower and tkt Leaf, 

NIGHTINGALE. 

Then starts she suddenly into a throng 

Of short thick sobs, whose thundering volleys float. 

And rout themselves over her lubric throat 

In panting murmurs, stilled out of her breast, 

That ever bubbling spring, the sugared nest 

Of her delicious soul, that there does lie 

Bathing in streams of liquid melody. 

Ciashaw, Musu^s Duel. 

NIGHTINGALE. 

But the nightingale, another of my airy creatures, breathes 
such sweet loud music, out of her little instrumental throat, 
that it might make mankind to think miracles are not ceased. 
He that at midnight, when the very labourer sleeps securely, 
should hear, as I have very often, the clear airs, the sweet 
descants, the natural rising and falling, the doubling and re- 
doubling of her voice, might well be lifted above earth, and 
say, * Lord, what music hast thou provided for the saints in 
heaven, when thou affordest bad men such music on earth ? * 

Izaak Walton, Complete Angler. 
NOBILITY. 

Nobility is a graceful ornament to the civil order. It is 
the Corinthian capital of polished society. It is, indeed, 
one sign of a liberal and benevolent mind to incline to it 
with some sort of partial propensity. 

Burke, Reflections on the Revolution in France^ 
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NOBILITY. 

To be nobly born, and of an ancient family, is in the 
extremes of fortune, either good or bad ; for virtue and 
descent are no inheritance. 

A long series of ancestors shows the native with great 
advantage at the first ; but if he any way degenerate from 
his line, the least spot is visible on ermine. 

Dry den, Dedication of the Georgics, 
NOBILITY. 

Know this, my lord, nobility of blood 

Is but a glittering and fallacious good : 

The nobleman is he whose noble mind 

Is filled with inborn worth, unborrowed from his kind. 

Drydcn, WifeofBatXs Tale. 
NOBILITY, 

High birth is a thing which no onef was ever known to 
disparage except he who had it not ; and no one was ever 
known to make a boast of it who had anything else to be 

proud o£ Bishop Warburton, 

NOVELS. 

IVe often marvelled, when by night, by day, 
I Ve marked the manners moving in my way. 
And heard the language and beheld the lives 
Of lass and lover, goddesses and wives. 
That books, which promise much of life to give, 
Should show so little how we truly live. 
To me it seems, their females and their men 
Are but the creatures of the author's pen ; 
Nay, creatures borrowed, and again conveyed 
From book to book — the shadows pf a shade ; 

R 
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Life, if they'd search, would show them many a change. 
The ruin sudden, and the misery strange, 
With more of grievous, base, and dreadful things, 
Than novelists relate, or poet sings. 

Crabbe, The Bartmgk, EUen OrforeL 
NOVELS AND BOTANY. 

Novels may be arranged according to the botanical 
system of Linnaeus. Monandria Monogynia is the usual 
class, most novels having one hero and one heroine. Sir 
Charles Grandison belongs to the Monandria Digynia, 
Those in which the families of the two lovers are at variance 
may be called Dicsctus , The Cryptogamia are very numer- 
ous, so are the Polygatnia, Where the lady is in doubt 
which of her lovers to choose, the tale is to be classed under 
the Icosandria, AVhere the party hesitates between love 
Ind duty, or avarice and ambition, Didynamia. Many 
are poisonous, few of any use, and far the greater number 

are annuals. Southey, Omniana, 

OAK, 

The monarch oak, the patriarch of trees, 
Shoots rising up, and spreads by slow degrees : 
Three centuries he grows, and three he stays 
Supreme in state ; and in three more decays. 

Dryden, Paiamon and Arcite. 

OAK. 

Jove's own tree. 
That holds the woods in awful sovereignty 
Requires a depth of lodging in the ground 
And next the lower skies a bed profound. 
High as his topmost boughs to heaven ascend, 
So low his roots to hell's dominions tend: 
Therefore nor winds nor winter's rage o'erthrows 
His bulky body, but unmoved he grows. 
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For length of ages lasts his happy reign, 
And lives of mortal men contend in vain. 
Full in the midst of his own strength he stands, 
Stretching his brawny arms and leafy hands ; 
His shade protects the plains, his head the hills 

commands. Dryden- VitKU, Georgics ii . 

OAK. 

As when the winds their airy quarrel try. 
Jostling from every quarter of the sky. 
This way and that the mountain oak they bend, 
His boughs they shatter, and his branches rend ; 
With leaves and falling mast they spread the ground, 
The hollow valleys echo to the sound ; 
Unmoved the royal plant their fury mocks. 
Or, shaken, clings more closely to the rocks : 
Far as he shoots his towering head on high. 
So deep in earth his fixed foundations lie. 

Dryden— Virgil, Mtuid^ iv. 
OAK. 

A STURDY oak, which nature forms 
To brave a hundred winter storms, 
While round its head the whirlwinds blow. 
Remains with root infixed below : 
When felled to earth, a ship it sails. 
Through dashing waves and driving gales, 
And now at sea again defies 
The threatening clouds and howling skies. 

Hoole— Metastasio, Adrian in Syria. 

OLD OAK, 

Thought cannot spend itself, comparing still 
The great and little of thy lot, thy growth 
From almost nullity into a state 
Of matchless grandeur, and declension thence, 

R 2 
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Slow, into such magnificent decay. 
Yet life still lingers in thee, and puts forth 
Proof not contemptible of what she can ; 
Even where death predominates. The Spring 
Finds thee not less alive to her sweet force 
Than yonder upstarts of the neighbouring wood. 
So much thy juniors, who their birth received 
Half a millennium since the date of thine. 

Cowper, Yardi^ OjUt, 

OLD OAK. 

It is the last survivor of a race 

Strong in their forest pride when I was young. 

I can remember when, for miles around. 

In place of those smooth meadows and corn-fields. 

There stood ten thousand tall and stately trees. 

Such as had braved the winds of March, the bolt 

Sent by the summer lightning, and the snow 

Heaping for weeks their boughs. Even in the depth 

Of hot July the glades were cool ; the grass, 

Yellow and parched elsewhere, grew long and fresh. 

Shading wild strawberries and violets, 

Or the lark's nest ; and overhead the dove 

Had her lone dwelling, paying for her home 

With melancholy songs ; and scarce a beech 

Was there without a honeysuckle linked 

Around, with its red tendrils and pink flowers ; 

Or girdled by a briar rose, whose buds 

Yield fragrant harvest for the honey-bee. 

There dwelt the last red deer, those antlered kings . . 

But this is as a dream — the plough has passed 

Where the stag bounded, and the day has looked 

On the green twilight of the forest trees. 

This oak has no companion ! . . . . 

L. E. Landon. 
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OLD OAKS AT SUNSET. 

How fresh the air ! what fragrance from the ground 
Steams upward, as the cloudless orb of day 

Sinks to the west, and all the landscape round 
Basks in the splendour of his parting ray ! 

See yon huge oaks, bathed in the amber flood ; 

See, through its brightness shines their mellow gteen. 
Telling how long these reverend forms have stood, 

And what their strength and beauty once have been. 

They wreathe their roots, they fling their branches wide 
O'er yon smooth meadow, as in ages past : 

Assailed in vain, and shattered, they deride. 
Deep anchored still, the fury of the blast. 

Since these were acorns, since their course has run 
From youth to age, from vigour to decay. 

What deeds have in the busy world been done, 
What thrones have sunk, what empires passed away ! 

Lttttrell, Linet written at AmpihiU Park, 



OLIVE. 

As the young olive, in some silvan scene. 
Crowned by fresh fountains with eternal green, 
Lifts the gay head, in snowy flowerets fair. 
And plays and dances to the gentle air ; 
When lo ! a whirlwind from high heaven invades 
The tender plant, and withers all its shades ; 
It lies uprooted from its genial bed, 
A lovely ruin now defaced and dead ; 
Thus young, thus beautiful, Euphorbus lay. 
While the fierce Spartan tore his arms away. 

Pope— Homer, Ilittd, b. xviu 
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OLIVE, 

The palm, the vine, the cedar — each hath power 

To bid fair Oriental shapes glance by, 
And each quick glistening of the laurel bower 

Wafts Grecian images o'er Fancy's eye ; 

But thou, pale olive ! in thy branches lie 
Far deeper spells than prophet grave of old 

Might e'er enshrine : I could not hear thee sigh 
To the wind's faintest whisper, nor behold 

One shiver of thy leaves' dim silvery green, 

Without high thoughts and solemn of that scene 
When in the garden the Redeemer prayed ; 

When pale stars looked upon His fainting head, 

And angels, ministering in silent dread, 
Trembled, perchance, within thy trembling shade. 

Felicia Hemans. 
OPERA, 

I LOOK upon the opera as a magic scene, contrived to 
please the eyes and the ears at the expense of the under- 
standing ; and I consider singing, rh3miing, and chiming 
heroes, and princesses, and philosophers, as I do the hills, 
the trees, the birds, and the beasts who amicably joined 
in one common country-dance to the irresistible tune of 
Orpheus' lyre. 

Whenever I go to an opera, I leave my sense and my 
reason at the door with my half-guinea, and deliver myself 
up to my eyes and my ears. 

Earl of Chesterfield, Letter in 1752. 
OPERA, 

SiGNOR Metastasio attempted some time ago a very 
dangerous innovation. He tried gently to throw some sense 
into his operas ; but it did not take ; the consequences were 
obvious, and nobody knew where they would stop. 
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The whole skill and judgment of the poet now consists 
in selecting about a hundred words (for the opera vocabu- 
lary does not exceed that number) that terminate in liquids 
and vowels, and rhyme to each other. These words excite 
ideas in the hearer, though they were not the result of any 
in the poet Thus the word tortorella^ stretched out to a 
quaver of a quarter of an hour, excites in us the ideas of 
tender and faithful love ; but if it is succeeded by navicella^ 
that soothing idea gives way to the boisterous and horrid 
one of a skiff (that is, a heart) tossed by the winds and 
waves upon the main ocean of love. The handcuffs and 
fetters in which the hero commonly appears at the end of 
the second, or the beginning of the third act, indicate 
captivity, and when properly jingled to a pathetic piece of 
recitativo upon questi ceppi^ are really very moving, and 
inspire a love of liberty. Can anything be more innocent or 
more moral than this musical pantomime, in which there is 
not one indecent word or action, but where, on the con-^ 
trary, the most generous sentiments are (however imperfectly) 
pointed out and inculcated ? 

Earl of Chesterfield, The World, Na 98. (1754) 

OPERA. 

Il faut se rendre k ce palais magique, 
Oil les beaux vers, la danse, la musique, 
L'art de charmer les yeux par les couleurs, 
L'art plus heureux de s^duire les coeurs, 
De cent plaisirs font un plaisir unique. 

Voltaire.. 
ITALIAN PAINTERS. 

See Raffaelle there his forms celestial trace, 
Unrivalled sovereign of the realms of grace : 
See Angelo, with energy divine, 
Seize on the summit of correct design : 
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Learn how, at Julio's birth, the Muses smiled, 
And in their mystic caverns nursed the child ; 
How, by the Aonian powers their smile bestowed. 
His pencil with poetic fervour glowed ; 
When faintly verse Apollo's charms conveyed, 
He oped the shrine, and all the god displayed : 
His triumphs more than mortal pomp adorns, 
With more than mortal rage his battle burns ; 
His heroes, happy heirs of favouring fame, 
More from his art than from their actions claim. 

Bright, beyond all the rest, Correggio flings 
His ample lights, and round them gently brings 
The mingling shade. In all his works we view 
Grandeur of style, and chastity of hue. 

Yet higher still great Titian dared to soar, 
He reached the loftiest heights of colouring's power : 
His friendly tints in happiest mixture flow, 
His shades and lights their just gradations know ; 
His were those dear delusions of the art. 
That round, relieve, inspirit every part ; 
Hence deemed divine, the world his merit owned, 
With riches loaded, and with honours crowned. 

From all their charms combined, with happy toil, 
Did Annibal compose his wondrous style : 
O'er the fair fraud so close a veil is thrown. 
That every borrowed grace becomes his own. 

Mason — Fresnoy, Art of Painting^, 



ITALIAN PAINTERS, 

Each heavenly piece unwearied we compare. 
Match Raffaelle's grace with thy loved Guide's air, 
Carracci's strength, Correggio's softer line, 
Paulo's free stroke, and Titian's warmth divine. 

Pope, Epistle to yervas. 
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PAINTING. 

None more admires the painter's magic skill, 
Who shows me that which I shall never see, 
Conveys a distant country into mine, 
And throws Italian light on English walls. 

Cowper, The Sofa. 
PAINTING. 

So glaring draughts, with tawdry lustre bright. 
Spring to the view, and rush upon the sight ; 
More slowly charms a Raffaelle's chaster air. 
Waits the calm search, and pays the searcher's* care. 

Shenstone, Judgment of Hercules, 
PAINTING. 

To form a perfect picture of Adam and Eve, says an 
Italian writer on painting, Adam should be designed by 
Michael Angelo, and coloured by Titian ; Eve designed 
by Raffaelle, and coloured by Correggio. 

Hay ley, Eseay an Paintingt note. 
PAINTING (BATTLE PIECE). 

Then glorious in retreat the chief may read 

The immortal actions of the noble dead ; 

And in recording colours with delight 

Review his conquests and enjoy the fight ; 

See his own deeds in each ennobled plain, 

While fancy acts his triumphs o'er again. 

Thus on the Tyrian walls -^neas read 

How stem Achilles raged and Hector bled ; 

But half unsheathed his sword, and griped his shield 

When he amidst the scene himself beheld. 

Thundering on Simois' banks or battling in the field. 

Christopher Pitt, To Sir James ThornkUi^ 
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PAINTING (BATTLE PIECE ). 

And the whole war came out, and met the eye ; 
And each bold figure seemed to live, or die. 

Pope — Homer, Iliad, b. xviii. 

EFFECT OF TIME ON PAINTING, 

So when the faithful pencil has designed 
Some bright idea of the master's mind, 
Where a new world leaps out at his command, 
And ready nature waits upon his hand ; 
When the ripe colours soften and unite, 
And sweetly melt into just shade and light ; 
When mellowing years their full perfection give, 
And each bold figure just begins to live ; 
The treacherous colours the fair art betray, 
And all the bright creation fades away. 

Pope, Essay on Criticism* 
PORTRAIT PAINTING, 

Likeness is ever there ; but still the best. 
Like proper thoughts in lofty language dressed : 
Where light, to shades descending, plays, not strives. 
Dies by degrees, and by degrees revives. 
Of various parts a perfect whole is wrought : 
Thy pictures think, and we divine their thought 

• • • f • • • 

More cannot be by mortal art expressed ; 
But venerable age shall add the rest 
For Time shall with his ready pencil stand. 
Retouch your figures with his ripening hand. 
Mellow your colours, and imbrown the tint. 
Add every grace which Time alone can grant. 
To future ages shall your fame convey. 
And give more beauties than he takes away. 

Dryden, Epistle to Sir Godfrey KneUer. 
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PORTRAIT PAINTING. 

No spectre forms of pleasure fled 
Thy softening, sweetening tints restore ; 

For thou canst give us back the dead, 
Even in the loveliest looks they wore. 

Campbell. 
PAINTING AND POETRY, 

True Poetry the painter's power displays ; 
True Painting emulates the poet's lays ; 
The rival sisters, fond of equal fame, 
Alternate change their office and their name. 

Mason— Fresnoy, Art qfPainiing^. 
PAINTING AND POETRY, 

Painting is limited to a moment of time and an eye- 
glance of space ; but it must be confessed that it can make 
that moment last for ages, and render that eye-glance illus- 
trious as the sun. Poetry is restrained neither to time nor 
place ; resembling the sun himself, it may shine successively 
all round the globe, and endure till * the earth and the works 
therein shall be burnt up.' 

James Montgomery, Lectures. 

PALM TREE, 

It waved not through an eastern sky, 
Beside a fount of Araby ; 
It was not fanned by southern breeze 
In some green isle of Indian seas ; 
Nor did its graceful shadow sleep 
O'er stream of Afric, lone and deep. 

But fair the exiled palm-tree grew 

Midst foliage .of no kindred hue ; . 
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Through the laburnum's dropping gold 
Rose the light shaft of orient mould, 
And Europe's violets, faintly sweet, 
Purpled the moss-beds at its feet 

Felicia Henuuu, The Palm Tree, 
PAPYRUS, 

Papyra, throned upon the banks of Nile, 
Spread her smooth leaf, and waved her silver style. 
The storied pyramid, the laurelled bust, 
The trophied arch had crumbled into dust ; 
The sacred symbol, and the epic song, 
(Unknown the character, forgot the tongue,) 
With each unconquered chief, or sainted maid, 
Sink undistinguished in oblivion's shade. 
Sad o'er the scattered ruins Genius sighed, 
And infant Arts but learned to lisp and died ; 
Till to astonished realms Pap3n:a taught 
To paint in mystic colours sound and thought ; 
With Wisdom's voice to print the page sublime, 
And mark in adamant the steps of Time. 

Darwin, Lovei of the Plant*. 
PAPYRUS. 

When the monarchs of Egypt erected such stupendous 
masses for no other use but to record their names, they 
little suspected that a weed growing by the Nile would one 
day be converted into more durable registers of fame than 
quarries of marble and granite. Anon. 

PARODY. 

I HAVE never concealed what a deadly enemy I am to 
all parody and travesty ; but only on this account am I so, 
because this base brood pulls down the noble, the beautiful, 
the great, in order to annihilate them. Goethe. 
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PATIENCE. 

Patience ! — why, 'tis the soul of peace ; 
Of all the virtues, 'tis nearest kin to heaven : 
It makes men look like gods. The best of men 
That e'er wore earth about him was a sufferer, 
A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit : 
The first true gentleman that ever breathed. 

Thos. Dekker. 
PA TIENCE. 
Patience is the panacea ; but where does it grow, or 

who can swallow it ? Shenstone, Essays. 

PATRIOT. 

Hadst thou but lived, though stripped of power, 

A watchman on the lonely tower. 

Thy thrilling trump had roused the land, 

When fraud or danger were at hand ; 

By thee, as by the beacon light. 

Our pilots had kept course aright ; 

As some proud column, though alone, 

Thy strength had propped the tottering throne : 

Now is the stately column broke. 

The beacon light is quenched in smoke, 

The trumpet's silver sound is still, 

The warder silent on the hill. 

Sir Walter Scott, MarmioH^ 
Introduction to canto i. (alluding to Pitt). 

PA TRIOT. 

A patriot's even course he steered, 
'Mid faction's wildest storms unmoved ; 

By all who marked his course, revered, 
By all who knew his heart, beloved. 

Richard Fitzpatrick, on Charles James Fox. 
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PEDIGREE, 

Were the genealogy of every family preserved, there 
would probably be no man valued or despised on account 
of his birth. There is scarce a beggar in the streets who 
would not find himself lineally descended from some great 
man ; nor any one of the highest title, who would not 
discover several base and indigent persons among his 
ancestors. It would be a pleasant entertainment to see one 
pedigree of men appear together, under the same characters 
they bore when they acted their respective parts among the 
living. Suppose, therefore, a gentleman, full of his illus- 
trious family, should, in the same manner as Virgil makes 
-^neas look over his descendants, see the whole line of his 
progenitors pass in review before his eyes — ^with how many 
varying passions would he behold shepherds and soldiers, 
statesmen and artificers, princes and beggars, walk in the 
procession of five thousand years 1 How would his heart 
sink or flutter at the several sports of fortune, in a scene 
so diversified with rags and purple, handicraft tools and 
sceptres, ensigns of dignity and emblems of disgrace I And 
how would his fears and apprehensions, his transports and 
mortifications, succeed one another, as the line of his 
genealogy appeared bright or obscure ! 

In most of the pedigrees hung up in old mansion-houses, 
you are sure to find the first in the catalogue a great states- 
man, or a soldier with an honourable commission. The 
honest artificer that begot him, and all his frugal ancestors 
before him, are torn off" from the top of the register ; and 
you are not left to imagine that the noble founder of the 
family ever had a father. Were we to trace many boasted 
lines further backwards, we should lose them in a mob of 
tradesmen, or a crowd of rustics, without hope of seeing 
them emerge again : not unlike the old Appian Way, which, 
after having run many miles in length, loses itself in a bog. 

Eustace Budgell, Spectator ^ No. 6x3. 
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PEDIGREE, 

It was a remark by a celebrated man, himself a gentle- 
man born, but with nothing of nobility, that the difference 
between a man with a long line of noble ancestors and an 
upstart is that, * one knows for certain, what the other only 
conjectures as highly probable, that several of his fore- 
fathers deserved hanging/ whateiy. 

PEDIGREE, 

I AM no herald to inquire of men's pedigrees \ it sufficeth 
me if I know their virtues. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadiay b. i. 

PHILOSOPHERS. 

The botanist looks upon the astronomer as a being un- 
worthy of his regard ; and he that is growing great and 
happy by electrifying a bottle, wonders how the world can 
be engaged by trifling prattle about war and peace. 

Johnson, Rambler ^ No. ii8. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Daughter of Heaven ! that slow-ascending still, 
Investigating sure the chain of things, 
With radiant finger points to Heaven again. 

Thomson, Summer. 

PHILOSOPHY, 

In wonder all philosophy began, in wonder it ends, and 
admiration fills the interspace ; but if the first wonder is the 
offspring of ignorance, the last is the parent of adoration. 

Coleridge. 
PHILOSOPHY. 

Do not all charms fly 
At the mere touch of cold philosophy ? 
There was an awful rainbow once in heaven ; 
We know her woof, her texture ; she is given 
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In the dull catalogue of common things. 
Philosophy will clip an angel's wings, 
Conquer all mysteries by rule and line, 
Empty the haunted air, and gnomed mine — 
Unweave a rainbow. Keats. Latnia. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Instead of being frighted or ashamed at the title of 
philosophers, everybody ought to have a good knowledge in 
philosophy. It agrees with every one ; its practice is useful 
to people of all ages, sexes, and conditions ; it comforts us 
for others' happiness, and for the advancement of such as 
we think do not deserve it ; for our own misfortunes, the 
declension of our estate and beauty ; it arms us against 
poverty, age, sickness, and death ; against fools and buf- 
foons : it will help us to live well without a wife, or to make 
her tolerable if we have one. La Bruy^re. 

PICTURE GALLERY. 

Sometimes the pencil, in cool airy halls. 
Bade the gay bloom of vernal landscapes rise. 

Or autumn's varied shades imbrown the walls : 
Now the black tempest strikes the astonished eyes, 
Now down the steep the flashing torrent flies ; 

The trembling sun now plays o'er ocean blue. 
And now rude mountains frown amid the skies ; 

Whate'er Lorraine light touched with softening hue, 

Or savage Rosa dashed, or learned Poussin drew. 

Thomson, Castle of IneUtUnce^ 

PICTURE GALLERY. 

But ever and anon, to soothe your vision, 

Fatigued with these hereditary glories. 
There rose a Carlo Dolce or a Titian, 

Or wilder group of savage Salvatore's ; 
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Here danced Albano's boys, and here the sea shone 

In Vernet's ocean lights \ and there the stories 
Of martyrs awed, as Spagnoletto tainted 
His brush with all the blood of all the sainted. 

Here sweetly spread a landscape of Lorraine ; 

There Rembrandt made his darkness equal light, 
Or gloomy Caravaggio^s gloomier stain 

Bronzed o^er some lean and stoic anchorite ; — 
But, lo ! a Teniers woos, and not in vain. 

Your eyes to revel in a livelier sight : 
His bell-mouthed goblet makes me feel quite Danish^ 
Or Dutch with thirst —What, ho ! a flask of Rhenish. 

Byron, Don yuan, xiii. 71, 72. 

PICTURE GALLERY, 

When I have found the weather set in to be very bad, I 
have taken a whole day's journey to see a gallery that is 
furnished by the hands of great masters. By this means, 
when the heavens are filled with clouds, when the earth 
swims in rain, and all nature wears a lowering countenance, I 
withdraw myself from these uncomfortable scenes into the 
visionary worlds of art, where I meet with shining land- 
scapes, gilded triumphs, beautiful faces, and all those other 
objects that fill the mind with gay ideas, and disperse that 
gloominess which is apt to hang upon it in those dark dis- 
consolate seasons. Addison, Spectator, No. 83. 

PLANTING. 

Among the amusements which the country affords I 
know none more delightful in itself, and beneficial to the 
public, than that of planting. 

There is indeed something truly magnificent in this kind 
of amusement ; it gives a nobler air to several parts of 
nature ; it fills the earth with a variety of beautiful scenes, 

s 
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and has something in it like creation. For this reason, the 
pleasure of one who plants is something like that of a poet, 
who, as Aristotle observes, is more delighted with his pro^ 
ductions than any other writer or artist whatsoever. Planta- 
tions have one advantage in them which is not to be found 
in most other works, as they give a pleasure of a more last- 
ing date, and continually improve in the eye of the planter. 
When you have finished a building, or any other under- 
taking of the like nature, it immediately decays upon your 
hands ; you see it brought to its utmost point of perfection, 
and from that time hastening to its ruin. On the contrary, 
when you have finished your plantations, they are still 
arriving at greater degrees of perfection as long as you live, 
and appear more delightful in every succeeding year than 
they did in the foregoing. Addison, spectator. No. 583. 

PLAJVTING. 

There is something nobly simple and pure in such a 
taste ; it argues, I think, a sweet and generous nature, to 
have this strong relish for the beauties of vegetation, and 
this friendship for the hardy and glorious sons of the forest. 
There is a grandeur of thought connected with this part of 
rural economy. It is, if I may be allowed the figure, the 
heroic line of husbandry. It is worthy of liberal, and free - 
bom, and aspiring men. He who plants an oak looks 
forward for future ages, and plants for posterity. Nothing 
can be less selfish than this. He cannot expect to sit in its 
shade, nor enjoy its shelter ; but he exults in the idea that the 
acorn which he has buried in the earth shall grow up into 
a lofty pile, and shall keep on flourishing, and increasing, 
and benefiting mankind, long after he shall have ceased to 
tread his paternal fields. Indeed, it is the nature of such 
occupations to lift: the thoughts above mere worldliness. 
As the leaves of trees are said to absorb all noxious qualities 
of the air, and to breathe forth a purer atmosphere, so it 
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seems to me as if they drew from us all sordid and angry 
passions, and breathed forth peace and philanthropy. There 
is a serene and settled majesty in woodland scenery, that 
enters into the soul, and dilates and elevates it, and fills it 
with noble inclinations. The ancient and hereditary groves, 
too, that embower this island, are most of them full of story. 
They are haunted by the recollections of great spirits of 
past ages, who have sought for relaxation among them 
from the tumult of arms, or the toils of state, or have wooed 
the muse beneath their shade. Who can walk, with soul 
unmoved, among the stately groves of Penshurst, where 
Sidney passed his boyhood ; or can look without fondness 
upon the tree that is said to have been planted on his birth- 
day ; or can ramble among the classic bowers of Hagley ; 
or can pause among the solitudes of Windsor Forest, and 
look at the oaks around, huge, grey, and time-worn, like the 
old castle towers, and not feel as if he were surrounded by 
so many monuments of long-enduring glory ? It is when 
viewed in this light, that planted groves, and stately avenues, 
and cultivated parks, have an advantage over the more 
luxuriant beauties of unassisted nature. It is that they teem 
with moral associations, and keep up the ever-interesting 
story of human existence. 

Washington Irving, Bracebridge Hall. 
PLANTING. 

There is a frightful interval between the seed and 
timber. He that calculates the growth of trees, has the un- 
welcome remembrance of the shortness of life driven hard 
upon him. He knows that he is doing what will never 
benefit himself ; and when he rejoices to see the stem rise, 
is disposed to repine that another shall cut it down. 

Dr. Johnson, y&urney to the Western Isles. 
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PLANTING, 

To plant a young tree is to set up a death's-head and 
cross-bones in your grounds. You may hear your young 
trees singing sotto voce as you pass by, * Aha ! youll be 
dead, youll be dead, youll be dead, my fine fellow, before 
I'm full-grown,* Young oaks, especially, are always croon- 
ing to themselves on a windy evening. 

Charles Buxton, Notes of Thought. 
PLEASURE, 

Pleasure never comes sincere to man, 
But lent by heaven upon hard usury : 
And, while Jove holds us out the bowl of joy, 
Ere it can reach our lips 'tis dashed with gall 
By some left-handed god. 

Dryden, CEdipuf, act i. 
PLEASURE. 

Pleasure is very seldom found where it is sought ; our 
brightest blazes of gladness are commonly kindled by un- 
expected sparks. The flowers which scatter their odours 
from time to time in the paths of life, grow up without 
culture from seeds scattered by chance. 

Johnson, IdleVt No. 58. 
PLEASURE, 

Pleasure, that comes unlooked-for, is thrice welcome ; 

And, if it stir the heart, if aught be there 

That may hereafter in a thoughtful hour 

Wake but a sigh, 'tis treasured up among 

The things most precious, and the day it came 

Is noted as a white day in our lives. 

Rogers, Italy : An Interview. 
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PLEASURE, 

Soft as the gossamer in summer shades 

Extends its twinkling line from spray to spray, 

Gently as sleep the weary lids invades, 

So soft, so gently, Pleasure mines her way : 
But whither will the smiling fiend betray ? 

Mickle, Syr MartyHf canto i. 
PLEASURE. 

Pleasure, that great witch, which so enchants the world, 
and which by its mischievous baits so allures mankind into 

sin and misery. Barrow, Serman 46. 

POET. 

To be moved to do that which we know, or to be moved 
with desire to know, Aoc of us, hie labor est. 

Now therein, of all sciences — I speak still of human, 
and according to the human conceit — is our poet the 
monarch. For he doth not only shew the way, but giveth 
so sweet a prospect into the way, as will entice any man to 
enter into it Nay, he doth, as if your journey should lie 
through a fair vineyard, at the very first, give you a cluster 
of grapes, that, full of that taste, you may long to pass 
further. He beginneth not with obscure definitions, which 
must blur the margin with interpretations, and load the 
memory with doubtfulness ; but he cometh to you with 
words set in delightful proportion, either accompanied with, 
or prepared for, the well-enchanting skill of music ; and 
with a tale, forsooth, he cometh unto you, with a tale which 
holdeth children from play, and old men from the chimney- 
comer ; and pretending no more, doth intend the winning 
of the mind from wickedness to virtue. 

Sir Philip Sidney, Apology for Poetry. 
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POET. 

Tis he who gives my breast a thousand pains, 
Can make me feel each passion that he feigns ; 
Enrage, compose, with more than magic art ; 
With pity, and with terror, tear my heart ; 
And snatch me, o'er the earth, or through the air, 
To Thebes, to Athens, when he will and where. 

Pope — Horace, EpUtleSy b. ii. ep. i. 
POET, 

Lives there a man beneath the spacious skies 
Who sacred honours to the bard denies ? 
The Muse the bard inspires, exalts his mind ; 
The Muse indulgent loves the harmonious kind. 

Pope — Homer, Odyssey ^ b. viiL 

POET 

Fervency, freedom, fluency of thought. 
Harmony, strength, words exquisitely sought. 
Fancy that from the bow that spans the sky. 
Brings colours dipt in heaven that never die, 
A soul exalted above earth, a mind 
Skilled in the characters that form mankind. 

Cowper, Table Taik. 
POET 

A TERRIBLE sagadty informs 
The poet's heart : he looks to distant storms : 
He hears the thunder ere the tempest lowers ; 
And, armed with strength surpassing human powers, 
Seizes events as yet unknown to man, 
And darts his soul into the dawning plan. 
Hence, in a Roman miouth, the graceful name 
Of prophet and of poet was the same. 

Cowper, Table Talk. 
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POETS, 

Round the wide world are sought those men divine, 
Who public structures raise, or who design ; 
Those to whose eyes the gods their ways reveal, 
Or bless with salutary arts to heal ; 
But chief to poets such respect belongs. 
By rival nations courted for their songs ; 
These states invite, and mighty kings admire. 
Wide as the sun displays his vital fire. 

Pope — Homer, Odyssey y h. xvii. 
POETS, 

SHARP-witted poets ; whose sweet verse 

Makes heavenly Gods break off their nectar draughts. 

And lay their ears down to the lowly earth. 

Old Play. 

POETICAL COMPOSITION, 

There is nothing that requires so much serenity and 
cheerfulness of spirit ; it must not be either overwhelmed 
with the cares of life, or overcast with the clouds of melan- 
choly and sorrow, or shaken and disturbed by the storms 
of injurious fortune : it must, like the halcyon, have fair 
weather to breed in. The soul must be filled with bright 
and delightfiil ideas when it undertakes to communicate 
delight to others, which is the main end of poesy. One 
may see through the style of Ovid de Trist the humbled 
and dejected condition of spirit with which he wrote it ; 
there scarce remains any footstep of that genius quem nee 
Jovis ira^ nee ignes^ &c The cold of the country had 
stricken through all his faculties, and benumbed the very feet 

of his verses, Cowlcy, Pre/aa to Poems. 
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POETIC LICENSE. 

Poetic license, I take to be the liberty which poets have 
assumed to themselves, in all ages, of speaking things in 
verse which are beyond the severity of prose. 

This is that birthright which is derived to us from our 
great forefathers, even from Homer down to Ben ; and they 
who would deny it to us have, in plain terms, the fox's 
quarrel to the grapes — they cannot reach it. 

Dryden, Author's Apology for Heroic Poetry and Poetic License. 

POETIC LICENSE, 

Great wits sometimes may gloriously offend. 
And rise to faults true critics dare not mend ; 
From vulgar bounds with brave disorder part, 
And snatch a grace beyond the reach of art 

Pope, Essay on Criticism. 

POETIC LICENSE. 

Yet he, consummate master, knew 
When to recede, and where pursue : 
His noble negligences teach 
What others' toils despair to reach. 
He, perfect dancer, climbs the rope, 
And balances your fear and hope : 
If, after some distinguished leap. 
He drops his pole, and seems to slip, 
Straight gathering all his native strength, 
He rises higher half his length. 
With wonder you approve his sleight 
And owe your pleasure to your fright. 

Prior, Alma. 
POETRY. 

What is poetry ? At this moment I cannot say ; but I 
maintain that in words used by the true poet, there is found 
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for the eyes a certain phosphorus, for the taste a certain 
nectar, for the attention an ambrosia, not found in them 
when used by any one else. . Joubert. 

POETRY. 

Poetry reveals to us the loveliness of nature, brings 
back the freshness of youthful feeling, revives the relish of 
simple pleasures, keeps unquenched the enthusiasm which 
warmed the spring-time of our being, refines youthful love, 
strengthens our interest in human nature, by vivid delinea- 
tions of its tenderest and loftiest feelings ; and, through the 
brightness of its prophetic visions, helps faith to lay hold on 

the future life. Channing. 

POETRY, 

There are so many tender and holy emotions flying 
about in our inward world, which, like angels, can never 
assume the body of an outward act ; so many rich and 
lovely flowers spring up which bear no seed, that it is a 
happiness poetry was invented, which receives into its 
limbus all these incorporeal spirits, and the perfume of all 
these flowers. Richter. 

POETRY, 

Poetry is the record of the best and happiest moments 
of the happiest and best minds. We are aware of evanes- 
cent visitations of thought and feeling, sometimes associated 
with place or person, sometimes regarding our own mind 
alone, and always arising unforeseen and departing unbidden, 
but elevating and delightful beyond all expresssion ; so that, 
even in the desire and the regret they leave, there cannot 
but be pleasure, participating as it does in the nature of its 
object. It is, as it were, the interpenetration of a diviner 
nature through our own ; but its footsteps are like those of 
a wind over the sea, which the morning calm erases, and 
whose traces remain only as on the wrinkled sand which 
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paves it These and conesponding conditions of being are 
experienced principally by those of the most delicate sensi- 
bility and the most enlarged imagination ; and the state of 
mind produced by them is at war with every base desire. 
The enthusiasm of virtue, love, patriotism, and friendship 
is essentially linked with such emotions; and whilst they 
last, self appears as what it is, an atom to a universe. Poets 
are not only subject to these experiences as spirits of the 
most refined organisation, but they can colour all that they 
combine with the evanescent hues of this ethereal world ; a 
word, a trait in the representation of a scene or passion, will 
touch the enchanted chord, and reanimate in those who 
have ever experienced those emotions, the sleeping, the cold, 
the buried image of the past Poetry thus makes immortal 
all that is best and most beautiful in the world ; it arrests 
the vanishing apparitions which haunt the interlunations 
of life, and veiling them, or in language, or in form, sends 
them forth among mankind, bearing sweet news of kindred 
joy to those with whom their sisters abide : — ^abide, because 
there is no portal of expression from the caverns of the 
spirit which they inhabit into the universe of things. Poetry 
redeems from decay the visitations of the divinity in man. 

Shelley. 
POETRY. 

This is the charm of poetry : it comes 

On sad perturbed moments ; and its thoughts, 

Like pearls amid the troubled waters, gleam. 

That which we garnered in our eager youth 

Becomes a long delight in after years : 

The mind is strengthened and the heart refreshed 

By some old memory of gified words. 

That bring sweet feelings, answering to our own. 

Of dreams that waken some more lofty mood 

Than dwelleth with the common-place of life. 

L. £. Laadon. 
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POETRY, 

You enchanting spells that lie 

Lurking in sweet Poesy ; 

That transcend a thousand heights, 

Ordinary men's delights ; 

And can leave within the breast 

Pleasures not to be exprest. 

Geo. Wither, Fair Virtue, 
POETRY. 

Poetry has been to me *its own exceeding, great 
reward ; ' it has soothed my afflictions ; it has multiplied 
and refined my enjoyments ; it has endeared solitude ; it 
has given me the habit of wishing to discover the good and 
the beautiful in all that meets and surrounds me. 

Coleridge. 
POETRY, 

There is at least one advantage in the poetical inclina- 
tion, that it is an incentive to philanthropy. There is a 
certain poetic ground on which a man cannot tread without 
feelings that enlarge the heart ; the causes of human 
depravity vanish before the romantic enthusiasm he pro- 
fesses ; and many who are not able to reach the Parnassian 
heights, may yet approach so near as to be bettered by the 

air of the climate. Mackenzie, Man of Feeling, 

POETR Y, 

Poetry is a sweet and pleasant honey. I advise thee 
only to taste it with the tip of thy finger, and not to live 
upon it : if thou dost, it will disorder thy head, and give 
thee dangerous vertigoes. 

Fuller, Introduction to Prudence. 
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POETRY, 

We have more poets than judges and interpreters of 
poetry. It is easier to write an indifferent poem than to 
understand a good one. There is indeed a certain low and 
moderate sort of poetry, that a man may well enough judge 
by certain rules of art ; but the true, supreme, and divine 
poesie is equally above all rules and reason. And whoever 
discerns the beauty of it, with the most assured and steady 
sight, sees no more than the quick reflection of a flash of 
lightning. This is a sort of poesie that does not exercise, 
but ravishes and overwhelms bur judgment The fury that 
possesses him who is able to penetrate into it, wounds yet a 
third man by hearing him repeat it ; like a loadstone, that 
not only attracts the needle, but also infuses into it the 
virtues to attract others. And it is more evidently eminent 
upon our theatres, that the sacred inspiration of the Muses, 
having first stirred up the poet to anger, sorrow, hatred, and 
out of himself, to whatever they will, does moreover by the 
poet possess the actor, and by the actor consecutively all 
the spectators. So much do our passions hang and depend 

upon one another. Montaigne, ch. a8. 

POETRY. 

You will find poetry nowhere unless you bring some 
with you. joubcrt. 

ENGLISH POETRY. 

Nor scorn your mother tongue, O babes of English breed 1 
I have of other language seen, and you at full may read. 
Fine verses trimly wrought and couched in comely sort, 
But never I, nor you, I trow, in sentence plain and shorty 
Did yet behold with eye, in any foreign tongue, 
A higher verse, a statelier style, that may be read or sung, 
Than is this day indeed our English verse and rhyme, 
The grace whereof doth touch the gods and reach the clouds 

sometime. churchyard. 
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POETRY AND MUSIC, 

I KNOW very well, that many, who pretend to be wise 
by the forms of being grave, are apt to despise both poetry 
and music as toys and trifles too light for the use or enter- 
tainment of serious men. But, whoever find themselves 
wholly insensible to these charms, would, I think, do well 
to keep their own counsel, for fear of reproaching their own 
temper, and bringing the goodness of their nature, if not of 
their understandings, into question : it may be thought at 
least an ill sign, if not an ill constitution, since some of the 
Fathers went so far as to esteem the love of music a sign of 
predestination, as a thing divine, and reserved for the 
felicities of heaven itself. While this world lasts, I doubt 
not but the pleasure and requests of these two entertain- 
ments will do so too : and happy those that content them- 
selves with these, or any other so easy and so innocent, and 
do not trouble the world, or other men, because they cannot 
be quiet themselves, though nobody hurts them. 

When all is done, human life is, at the greatest and the 
best, but like a froward child, that must be played with and 
humoured a little to keep it quiet till it falls asleep, and 

then the care is over. sir Wm. Temple, Essay OH Poetry. 

POETRY AND MUSIC, 

Poetry is music in words, and music is poetry in sound ; 
both excellent sauce ; but they have lived and died poor 
that made them their meat. ^""«'^- 

POETS' CORNER, 

Chaucer lies buried in the south aisle of St. Peter's, 
Westminster, and now hath got the company of Spenser and 
Drayton, a pair royal of poets, enough almost to make 
passengers' feet to move metrically, who go over the place 
where so much poetical dust is interred. 

Fuller, Church History. 
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POETS' CORNER. 

I PASSED some time in Poets' Comer, which occupies 
an end of one of the transepts or cross aisles of the Abbey. 
The monuments are generally simple ; for the lives of 
literary men afford no striking themes for the sculptor. 
Shakspeare and Addison have statues erected to their 
memories ; but the greater part have busts, medallions, and 
sometimes mere inscriptions. Notwithstanding the sim- 
plicity of these memorials, I have always observed that the 
visitors to the Abbey remained longest about them. A 
kinder and fonder feeling takes place of that cold curiosity 
or vague admiration with which they gaze on the splendid 
monuments of the great and the heroic. They linger about 
these as about the tombs of friends and companions, for 
indeed there is something of companionship between the 
author and the reader. Other men are known to posterity 
only through the medium of history, which is continually 
growing faint and obscure ; but the intercourse between the 
author and his fellow-men is ever new, active, and immediate. 
He has lived for them more than for himself ; he has sacri- 
ficed surrounding enjoyments, and shut himself up from the 
delights of social life, that he might the more intimately 
commune with distant minds and distant ages. Well may 
the world cherish his renown ; for it has been purchased, 
not by deeds of violence and blood, but by the diligent 
dispensation of 'pleasure. Well may posterity be grateful 
to his memory ; for he has left it an inheritance, not of 
empty names and sounding actions, but whole treasures of 
wisdom, bright gems of thought, and golden veins of 

language. Washington Irvuij^, Sketch Book. 

POLITENESS. 

As to politeness, many have attempted definitions of it 
I would venture to call it benevolence in trifles, or the pre- 
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ference of others to ourselves, in little, daily, hourly, occur- 
rences in the commerce of life. A better place, a more com- 
modious seat, priority in being helped at table, etc. what is 
it but sacrificing ourselves in such trifles to the convenience 
and pleasure of others ? and this constitutes true politeness. 
It is a perpetual attention — by habit it grows easy and 
natural to us — to the little wants of those we are with ; by 
which we either prevent or remove them. 

Bowing, ceremonious formal compliments, stiff civilities, 
will never be politeness : that must be natural, unstudied, 
manly, noble. And what will give this but a mind benevo- 
lent, and perpetually attentive to exert that amiable disposi- 
tion in trifles towards all you converse and live with? 
Benevolence in greater matters takes a higher name, and is 
the queen of virtues. 

Earl of /Chatham, Letters to his Nephew. 

POLITENESS. 

It can't be denied, that politeness is the most charming 
thing for civil society ; a virtue that teaches us to bear with 
the infirmities of some, to endure patiently the freaks and 
extravagancies of others ; to enter into their sentiments, in 
order to set them right, by soft and insinuating ways ; and 
to gain an universal good liking, by a sincere desire of 
pleasing. Tis the most agreeable gate to a happy entrance 
into the world : *tis that which gives the first flower of repu- 
tation, which scatters a fragrant odour upon all the parts of 

lifg^ Jeremy Collier. 

POLITENESS. 

Politeness acts the lady's maid to our thoughts ; and 
they are washed, dressed, curled, rouged, and perfumed, 
before they are presented to the public ; so that an unex- 
pressed idea might often say to the spoken one, what the 
African woman said to the European lady, after surveying 
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the sweep of her huge bonnet and the extent of her skirt, 
* Oh, tell me, white woman, if this is all you ! ' It is amaz- 
ing how much a thought expands and refines, by being put 
into speech : I should think it would hardly know itself. 

L. £. Landon, Romance and Reality. 
PARISIAN POLITENESS, 

What pleased me most in the Parisians was their polite 
manner and elegant appearance. Sweet anana perfume of 
courtesy ! How beneficently didst thou refresh the sick 
soul that, while in Germany, swallowed so much tobacco- 
smoke, sauer-kraut, odour, and rudeness. The polite apolo- 
gies of a Frenchman who, on the day of my arrival, gently 
brushed against me in the street, fell upon my ear like a 
melody of Rossini's. During the first week of my stay in 
Paris, I purposely put myself in the way of being run against, 
merely for the sake of enjoying the music of the apology. 

Heine. 

POPULACE, 

What a strange thing is a populace ! now madly crying 
for this thing, then for t'other, and never knowing why for 
any. We, who are not populace, are struck with indignation 
or contempt, or perhaps with pity, at this disgraceful folly 
of the human species. But is it so certain that we, who 
are not populace, do not often do exactly the same thing, 
only that our cry is on higher subjects ? as a piece of music 
is still the same^ though it be taken an octave or a key 

higher. Greville, Maxims. 

POPULACE, 

Le peuple est un souverain qui ne demande qu'k 
manger : Sa Majesty est tranquille quand elle digfere. 

Rivarol. 
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POPULARITY. 

Court loyalty is a precarious thing : 
When the king's trump, time-servers serve the king ; 
But, when he's out of luck, they shift their sail, 
And popularity's the favourite gale : 
Vain popularity ! which fancy shrouds. 
Like Juno's shade, in party-coloured clouds. 
Each man will go a mile to see you crowned 
With civic wreaths, till earth and skies resound ; 
And each man will go two to see you drowned. 

Walter Harte, Eulogius. 
PRAISE, 

A GOOD name is fitly compared to a precious ointment, 
and when we are praised with skill and decency, it is indeed 
the most agreeable perfume ; but if too strongly admitted 
into the brain of a less vigorous and happy texture, it will, 
like too strong an odour, overcome the senses, and prove 
pernicious to those nerves it was intended to refresh. A 
generous mind is of all others the most sensible of praise 
and dispraise ; and a noble spirit is as much invigorated 
with its due proportion of honour and applause, as it is 
depressed by neglect and contempt. But it is only persons 
far above the common level who are thus affected with 
either of these extremes ; as in a thermometer, it is only the 
purest and most sublimated spirit that is either contracted 
or dilated by the benignity or inclemency of the season. 

Steele, Spectator^ No. 338. 

PRAISE, 

I HAVE been always mightily pleased with that passage 
in * Don Quixote,' where the fantastical knight is represented 
as loading a gentleman of good sense with praises and 
eulogiums. Upon which the gentleman makes this reflec- 
tion to himself : * How grateful is praise to human nature ! 

T 
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I cannot forbear being secretly pleased with the commenda- 
tions I receive, though I am sensible it is a madman that 
bestows them on me.* 

Addison, Guardian^y No. 135. 

PRAISE, 

Praise is but virtue's shadow ; who courts her, 
Doth more the handmaid than the dame admire. 

Robert Heath. 
PRIDE, 

Pride, we know, (which is always cousin-german to 
ambition,) is commonly reckoned the forerunner of a fall. 
It was the deviPs sin and the deviPs ruin, and has been ever 
since the devil's stratagem, who, like an expert wrestler, 
usually gives a man a lift before he gives him a throw. 

South, Sermon^ Of the Light within us. 
PRIDE, 

After that men have once conceived an overweening 
of themselves, it maketh them in all their affections to 
swell ; how high they bear their heads over others ; how 
they browbeat all men who do not receive their sentences 
as ^oracles, with marvellous applause and approbation ; how 
they look upon no man but with an indirect countenance, 
nor hear anj^hing, saving their own praises, with patience, 
nor speak without scornfulness and disdain ; how they use 
their servants as if they were beasts, their inferiors as 
servants, their equals as inferiors, and as for superiors, ac- 
knowledge none \ how they admire themselves as vener- 
able, puissant, wise, circumspect, provident, every way great, 
taking all men besides themselves for cyphers, poor in- 
glorious silly creatures, needless burthens of the earth, off- 
scourings — nothing In a word, for him which marketh how 
irregular and exorbitant they are in all things, it can be 
no hard thing hereby to gather, that pride is nothing but an 
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inordinate elation of the mind, proceeding from a false 
conceit of men's excellency in things honoured. 

Hooker, SermonSj iii. 

PROFESSIONS. 

As for men's employments and preferments, every man 
that sets forth into the world comes into a great lottery, 
and draws some one certain profession to act and live by, 
but knows not the fortune that will attend him in it 

One man perhaps proves miserable in the study of the 
law, who might have flourished in that of physic or divinity. 
Another runs his head against the pulpit, who might have 
been very serviceable to his country at the plough. And a 
third proves a very dull and heavy philosopher, who possibly 
would have made a good mechanic, and have done well 
enough at the useful philosophy of the spade or the anvil. 

South, Sermon on Prov. xvi. 33. 

PROPHECY. 

This sweet stream of the doctrine (of the prophets) did, 
as the rivers, make its own banks fertile and pleasant as it 
ran by, and flowed still onward to after ages, and by the 
confluence of more such prophecies grew greater as it went 
till it fell in with the main current of the Gospel in the 
New Testament, both acted and preached by the great 
Prophet himself whom they foretold to come, and recorded 
by his apostles and evangelists, and thus united into one 
river clear as crystal This doctrine of salvation in the 
Scripture hath still refreshed the city of God, his church 
under the gospel, and still shall do so, till it empty itself 
into the ocean of eternity. * Lcighton. 

* * In the whole course of my studies I do not remember to have 

read so beautiful an allegory as this, so various and detailed, and yet 

so just and so natural.' 

Coleridge. 

T 2 
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PSALMS. 

Composed upon particular occasions, yet designed for 
general use ; delivered out as services for Israelites under 
the law, yet no less adapted to the circumstances of Chris- 
tians under the gospel ; they present religion to us in the 
most engaging dress ; communicating truths which philoso- 
phy could never investigate, in a style which poetry can never 
equal ; while history is made the vehicle of prophecy, and 
creation lends all its charms to paint the glories of redemp- 
tion. Calculated alike to profit and to please, they inform 
the understanding, elevate the affections, and entertain the 
imagination. Indited under the influence of Him to whom 
all hearts are known, and events foreknown, they suit man- 
kind in all situations, grateful as the manna which descended 
from above, and conformed itself to every palate. The 
fairest productions of human wit, after a few perusals, like 
gathered flowers, wither in our hands, and lose their 
fragrancy ; but these unfading plants of paradise become, as 
we are accustomed to them, still more and more beautiful ; 
their bloom appears to be daily heightened ; fresh odours 
are emitted, and new sweets extracted from them. He who 
hath once tasted their excellencies, will desire to taste them 
yet again ; and he who tastes them oftenest will relish them 

\yQ^X.. Bishop Horae, Commentary on the Psalms. 

PSALMS. 

They must have hearts very dry and tough, from whom 
the melody of the Psalms doth not sometime draw that 
wherein a mind religiously affected delighteth. 

Hooker, Ecclesiastical PoUty^ b. v. ch. 38. sec. 3. 
PSALMS. 

Every Psalm is exorcism enough to expel any devil, 
charm enough to • remove any temptation, enchantment 
enough to ease, nay to sweeten any tribulation. 

Donne, SeT-mon preached May 8, 1625. 
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RAINBOW, 

Meantime refracted from yon eastern cloud, 
Bestriding earth, the grand ethereal bow 
Shoots up immense ; and every hue unfolds, 
In fair proportion running from the red, 
To where the violet fades into the sky. 

Thomson, Sprit^» 
RAINBOW. 

Now overhead a rainbow, bursting through 

The scattering clouds, shone, spanning the dark sea, 

Resting its bright base on the quivering blue ; 
And all within its arch appeared to be 

Clearer than that without, and its wide hue 
Waxed broad and waving, like a banner free. 

Then changed like to a bow that's bent, and then 

Forsook the dim eyes of these shipwrecked men. 

It changed, of course ; a heavenly chameleon, 

The airy child of vapour and the sun. 
Brought forth in purple, cradled in vermilion, 

Baptized in molten gold and swathed in dun. 
Glittering like crescents o'er a Turk's pavilion. 

And blending every colour into one. 

Byron, Don yttan^ ii. 91, 92. 

RAINBOW. 

As on the driving cloud the shiny bow. 

That gracious thing made up of tears and light, 
Mid the wild rack and rain that slants below, 

Stands smiling forth, unmoved and freshly bright ; 
As though the spirits of all lovely flowers. 

Inweaving each its wreath and dewy crown, 
Or ere they sank to earth in vernal showers, 

Had built a bridge to tempt the angels down. 

Coleridge, Tki Two Founts. 
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RAINBOW. 

Like a spirit, it came in the van of a storm, 
And the eye, and the heart, hailed its beautiful form, 
For it looked not severe, like an Angel of Wrath, 
But its garment of brightness illumed its dark path. 

In the hues of its grandeur sublimely it stood. 
O'er the river, the village, the field, and the wood. 
And river, field, village, and woodlands grew bright, 
As conscious they gave and afforded delight 

Twas the bow of Omnipotence ; bent in His hand, 
AVhose grasp at creation the universe spanned ; 
Twas the presence of God, in a symbol sublime, 
His vow from the flood to the exit of time. 

Awhile, and it sweetly bent over the gloom. 
Like Love o'er a death-couch, or Hope o'er the tomb ; 
Then left the dark scene, whence it slowly retired. 
As Love had just vanished, or Hope had expired. 

Anon. 

RAINBOW. 

Far up the blue sky a fair rainbow unrolled 

Its soft-tinted pinions of purple and gold ; 

Twas bom in a moment, yet, quick as its birth 

It had stretched to the uttermost ends of the earth ; 

And fair as an angd, it floated as free 

With a wing on the earth and a wing on the sea. 

There are moments, I think, when the spirit receives 
Whole volumes of thought on its unwritten leaves ; 
When the folds of the heart in a moment unclose, 
Like the innermost leaves from the heart of a rose. 
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And thus, when the rainbow had passed from the sky, 
The thoughts it awoke were too deep to pass by ; 
It left my full soul, like the wing of a dove, 
All fluttering with pleasure and fluttering with love. 

Amelia B. Welby. 
RAINBOW, 

The figure of the rainbow does not contribute less to its 
magnificence than the colours to its beauty, as it is very 
poetically described by the son of Sirach : * Look upon the 
rainbow, and praise Him that made it ; very beautiful it is in 
its brightness ; it encompasses the heavens with a glorious 
circle, and the hands of the Most High have bended it.* 

Addison, Spectator^ No. 415. 
RAINBOW, 

In the midst of my annoyances from the rain and storm, 
I was struck by one beautiful effect upon the hills ; it was 
produced by a rainbow diving down into a gloomy mountain 
pass, which it seemed really to flood with its coloured glory. 
I could not help thinking that it was like our religion, 
piercing and carrying brightness into the depth of sorrow 
and of the tomb. All the rest of the scene around that one 
illumined spot was wrapt in the most lowering darkness. 

Mrs. Hemans, Letters. 

RAINBOW AND CATARACT. 

Lo 1 where it comes like an eternity, 
As if to sweep down all things in its track, 
Charming the eye with dread, — z. matchless cataract, 
Horribly beautiful ! but on the verge. 

From side to side, beneath the glittering morn. 
An Iris sits, amidst the infernal surge, 

Like Hope upon a death-bed, and, unworn 
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Its steady dyes, while all around is torn 
By the distracted waters, bears serene 

Its brilliant hues with all their beams unshorn : 
Resembling, 'mid the torture of the scene, 
Love watching Madness with unalterable mien. 

Byron. Ckilde Harold^ canto iv. st. 71, 72. 
READING, 

If I were to pray for a taste which should stand me in 
stead under every variety of circumstances, and be a source 
of happiness and cheerfulness to me through life, and a 
shield against its ills, however things might go amiss, and 
the world frown upon me, it would be a taste for reading. 
I speak of it, of course, only as a worldly advantage, and not 
in the slightest degree as superseding or derogating from 
the higher office and surer and stronger panoply of religious 
principles \ but as a taste, an instrument, and a mode of 
pleasurable gratification. Give a man this taste, and the 
means of gratifying it, and you can hardly fail of making 
him a happy man, unless, indeed, you put into his hands 
a most perverse selection of books. You place him in 
contact with the best society in every period of history — 
with the wisest, the wittiest, with the tenderest, the bravest, 
and the purest characters that have adorned humanity. 
You make him a denizen of all nations — a contemporary 
of all ages. The world has been created for him. It is 
hardly possible but the character should take a higher and 
better tone from the constant habit of associating in thought 
with a class of thinkers, to say the least of it, above the 
average of humanity. It is morally impossible but that the 
manners should take a tinge of good-breeding and civilisa- 
tion from having constantly before one's eyes the way in 
which the best bred and the best informed men have talked 
and conducted themselves in their intercourse with each 
other. There is a gentle, but perfectly irresistible coercion 
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in a habit of reading well directed, over the whole tenor of 
a man's character and conduct, which is not the less effec- 
tual because it works insensibly and because it is really the 
last thing he dreams of. 

It cannot, in short, be better summed up than in the 
words of the Latin poet : 

Emollit moreSi nee sinit esse feros. 

It civilises the conduct of men, and suffers them not to 
remain barbarous. 

Sir John Herschel, Address dtlvoeredat Windsor and Eton 
Public Library^ Jan. 29, 1833. 



READING, 

No entertainment is so cheap as reading, nor any pleasure 
so lasting. 

Lady Mary W. Montagu, Letter to Countess o/Bute^ Jan. 38, 1753. 



RECOLLECTION, 

Parthenopil is lost, and I would see him ; 
For he is like to something I remember 
A great while since, a long, long time ago. 

Ford, The Lover's Melancholy^ act. iv. 



RECOLLECTION 

Something like 
That voice methinks I should have somewhere heard, 
But floods of woes have hurried it far off. 
Beyond my ken of soul. 

Dryden, Don Sebastian^ act iii. 
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RECOLLECTION, 

Thosc recollected hours that have the charm 

Of visionary things, those lovely forms 

And sweet sensations that throw back our life, 

And almost make remotest infancy 

A visible scene, on which the sun is shining. 

Wordsworth, Prelude^ b. i. 

RELIGION. 

I ENVY no quality of the mind or intellect in others — 
not genius, power, wit, or fancy ; but if I could choose what 
would be most delightful and I believe most useful to me, I 
should prefer a firm religious belief to every other blessing ; 
for it makes life a discipline of goodness ; creates new hopes 
when all earthly hopes vanish ; throws over the decay, the 
destruction of existence, the most gorgeous of all lights ; 
awakens life even in death ; from corruption and decay calls 
up beauty and divinity, and makes the very Cross, that 
instrument of torture and of shame, the ladder of ascent to 
Paradise ; and, far above all combinations of earthly hopes, 
calls up the most delightful visions of palms and amaranths, 
the gardens of the blest, the security of everlasting joys, 
where the sensualist and the sceptic view only gloom, decay, 
annihilation, and despair. sir h. Davy. Saimoma, 

RELIGION. 

Religion^s harbour, like the Etrurian bay. 

Secure from storms, is land-locked every way. 

Safe, midst the wreck of worlds, the vessel rides, 

Nor minds the absent rage of winds and tides ; 

Whilst from his prow the pilot looking down. 

Surveys at once God's image and his own; 

Heaven's favour smooths the expanse, and calmness sleeps 

On the clear mirror of the silent deeps. 

Walter Harte, Thomas d Kempis, 
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RELIGION, 

*Tis this, my friend, that streaks our morning bright, 

*Tis this that gilds the horrors of the night. 

When wealth forsakes us, and when friends are few ; 

When friends are faithless, or when foes pursue; 

Tis this that wards the blow, or stills the smart. 

Disarms affliction, or repels its dart; 

Within the breast bids purest rapture rise. 

Bids smiling conscience spread her cloudless skies. ^ 

N. Cotton, Letter to Rev, James Hervey^ 
RELIGION. 

Sceptics may wrangle, and mockers may blaspheme ; 
but the pious man knows by evidence too sublime for their 
comprehension, that his affections are not misplaced, and 
that his hopes shall not be disappointed. 

Beattie, Essay on Truth. 
RELIGION 

Religion is like the fashion ; one man wears his doublet 
slashed, another laced, another plain, — but every man has 
a doublet ; so every man has his religion. We differ about 
trimming. Seiden. 

RELIGION 

Men will wrangle for religion, write for it, fight for it, 
die for it; anything but — live for it Coiton, Laam. 

CHEERFULNESS OF RELIGION 

Those who represent religion in an unamiable light, are 
like the spies sent by Moses to make a discovery of the Land 
of Promise, when, by their reports, they discouraged the 
people from entering upon it. Those who show us the joy, 
the cheerfulness, the good humour, that naturally spring up 

* * I met with these verses very early in life, and was so delighted with 
them that I have them by me, copied at school.' 

Burns, Letter^ Feb. 23, 1788. 
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in this happy state, are like the spies bringing along with 
them the clusters of grapes, and delicious fruits, that might 
invite their companions into the pleasant country which 

produced them. Addison, spectator^ No. 494. 

CHEERFULNESS OF RELIGION, 

Religion is a cheerful thing ; so far from being always 
at cuffs with good-humour, that it is inseparably united to it 
Nothing unpleasant belongs to it, though the spiritual cooks 
have done their unskilful part to give an ill relish to it A 
wise epicure would be religious for the sake of pleasure : 
good sense is the foundation of both, and he is a bungler 
who aimeth at true luxury but where they are joined. 

Marquis of Halifax. 
RELIGION AND POETRY, 

Pity Religion has so seldom found 

A skilful guide into poetic ground ! 

The flowers would spring where'er she deigned to stray. 

And every muse attend her in her way. 

Virtue, indeed, meets taany a rhyming friend. 

And many a compliment politely penned; 

But, unattired in that becoming vest 

Religion weaves for her, and half undressed, 

Stands in the desert, shivering and forlorn, 

A wintry figure, like a withered thorn. 

Cowper, Table Talk 
REPUTATION 

O reputation ! dearer far than life. 

Thou precious balsam, lovely, sweet of smell. 

Whose cordial drops once spDt by some rash hand, 

Not all thy owner's care, nor the repenting toil 

Of the rude spiller, ever can collect 

To its first purity and native sweetness. 

George SewcU, Sir Waiter Raleigh : a Tragedy (i7Z9)u 
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REPUTATION, 

Upon a time, Reputation, Ix)ve, and Death, 

Would travel o*er the world : and 'twas concluded 

That they should part, and take three several ways. 

Death told them, they should find him. in great battles, 

Or cities plagued with plagues ; Love gives them counsel 

To inquire for him 'mongst unambitious shepherds, 

Where dowries were not talked of ; and sometimes, 

'Mongst quiet kindred that had nothing left 

By their dead parents : * Stay,' quoth Reputation; 

* Do not forsake me, for it is my nature, 

If once I part from any man I meet, 

I am never found again.' Webster, Duchess of Mmlfy, 

RESIGN A TION. 

When the unknown hand sends the last arrow at the 
head of a man, he bends his head in anticipation, and the 
arrow merely takes off the crown of thorns from his wounds. 



Richter, Hesperus. 



RESIGN A TION 



We bear it calmly, though a ponderous woe. 
And still adore the hand that gives the blow. 

Pomfret, To his Friend under affliction. 
RESIGN A TION. 

To be resigned when ills betide. 
Patient when favours are denied, 

And pleased with favours given — 
This surely is true wisdom's part. 
This is that incense of the heart 

Whose fragrance smells to heaven. 

N. Cotton, The Fireside. 
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RETROSPECT. 

How different is the view of past life, in the man who 
is grown old in knowledge and wisdom, from that of him 
who is grown old in ignorance and folly ! The latter is like 
the owner of a barren country that fills his eye with the 
prospect of naked hills and plains, which produce nothing 
either profitable or ornamental ; the other beholds a beauti- 
ful and spacious landscape divided into delightful gardens, 
green meadows, fruitful fields, and can scarce cast his eye 
on a single spot of his possessions, that is not covered with 

some beautiful plant or flower. Addison, Spectatory No. 94. 

RETROSPECT 

A TRULY Christian man can look down like an eternal 
sun upon the autumn of his existence : the more sand has 
passed through the hpur-glass of life, the more clearly can 
he see through the empty glass. Richter. 

RHYME. 

Give me the line that ploughs its stately course 

Like a proud swan, conquering the stream by force : 

That like some cottage beauty strikes the heart, 

Quite unindebted to the tricks of art. 

When Labour and when Dulness, club in hand, 

Like the two figures at St Dunstan's stand, 

Beating alternately, in measured time. 

The clockwork tintinnabulum of rhyme, 

Exact and regular the sounds will be. 

But such mere quarter-strokes are not for me. 

Cowper, Table Talk, 

RHYME. 

Yet more demands the critic ear 
Than the two catchwords in the rear. 
Which stand like watchmen in the close, 
To keep the verse from being prose. 
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E'en in this measure, when the Muse, 
With genuine ease her way pursues, 
Though she affect to hide her skill, 
And walks the town in deshabille. 
Something peculiar will be seen 
Of air, or grace, in shape or mien, 
' Which will, though carelessly displayed. 
Distinguish madam from her maid. 

Lloyd, On Rhyme. 

RHYME. 

Though most commonly the sense is to be confined to 
the couplet, yet nothing that does perpetuo tenore fluere^ run 
in the same channel, can please always. Tis like the mur- 
muring of a stream, which, not varying in the fall, causes at 
first attention, at last drowsiness. 

Dryden, Essay on Dramatic Poesy. 

RHYME, 

Rhyme, which is a handcuff to an inferior poet, he who 
is master of his art wears as a bracelet. 

Sir Walter Scott. 

RHYTHM, 

How much the power of poetry depends upon the nice 
inflections of rhythm alone, may be proved by taking the 
finest passages of Milton or Shakspeare, and merely putting 
them into prose, with the least possible variation of the words 
themselves. The attempt would be like gathering up dew- 
drops, which appear jewels and pearls on the grass, but run 
into water in the hand ; the essence and the elements re- 
main, but the grace, the sparkle, and the form are gone. 

James Montgomery, Lectures on Poetry. 

RICH AND POOR, 

One half the world knows not how the other lives, and 
therefore the better sort pity not the distressed, and the 
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miserable envy not those which fare better because they 
know it not 

It is good sometimes for the delicate rich man to look 
into the poor man^s cupboard. 

Bishop Hall, Occasional Meditations, 

RICH AND POOR, 

LiTi'LE can the rich man guess 
The poor man's utter poverty. 

John Sterling, The Sexton's Daughter. 
RIVERS, 

Rivers, arise ! whether thou be the son 

Of utmost Tweed, or Ouse, or gulfy Don, 

Or Trent, who, like some earth-born giant, spreads 

His thirty arms along the indented meads ; 

Or sullen Mole that runneth underneath ; 

Or Severn swift, guilty of maiden's death ; 

Or rocky Avon, or of sedgy Lee, 

Or coaly Tyne, or ancient hallowed Dee ; 

Or Humber loud, that keeps the Scythian's name ; 

Or Medway smooth, or royal-towered Thame. 

Milton, Vacation Exercise. 
RIVERS, 

Waters from the ocean borne. 

Bathe the valley and the hill, 
Prisoned in the fountain mourn. 

Warble down the winding rill ; 
But, wherever doomed to stray. 

Still they murmur and complain. 
Still pursue their lingering way. 

Till they join their native main. 
After many a year of woe. 

Many a long, long wandering past, 
Where, at first, they learned to flow. 

There they hope to rest at last 

Beattie — Metastasio, Opera of Artaxerxest act iii. 
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RIVERS. 

See the rivers how they run 

Through woods and meads, in shade and sun, 

Sometimes swift, sometimes slow. 

Wave succeeding wave they go 

A various journey to the deep, 

Like human life, to endless sleep. 

Dyer, GrongarHUl. 
RIVERS, 

The rivers of the torrid zone, like the monarchs of the 
country, rule with despotic tyranny, profuse in their bounties 
and ungovernable in their rage. The rivers of Europe, like 
their kings, are the friends, and not the oppressors of the 
people; bounded by known limits, abridged in the power of 
doing ill, directed by human sagacity, and only at freedom to 
distribute happiness and plenty. 

Goldsmith, History qfthe Earth, 

RIVULET. 

The rivulet, 

Wanton and wild, through many a green ravine 

Beneath the forest flowed. Sometimes it fell 

Among the moss with hollow harmony. 

Dark and profound. Now on the polished stones 

It danced, like childhood, laughing as it went; 

Then through the plain in tranquil wanderings crept, 

Reflecting every herb and drooping bud 

That overhung its quietness. Sheiicy, AUutor. 

RIVULET, 

A little stream came tumbling from the height, 
And struggling into ocean as it might ; 
The bounding crystal frolicked in the ray. 
And gushed from clift to crag with saltless spray. 

Byron, Tht hkuuL 
U 
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ROMANCE, 

The attributes of those high days 
Now only live in minstrel-lays; 
For Nature, now exhausted, still 
Was then profuse of good and ilL 
Strength was gigantic, valour high, 
And wisdom soared beyond the sky. 
And beauty had such matchless beam 
As lights not now a lover's dream. 

So>tt, Bridal of Trurmain, i. 19. 
. ROMANCE. 

Shield, lance, and brand, and plume, and scarf, 

Fay, giant, dragon, squire, and dwarf, 

And wizard with his wand of might. 

And errant maid on palfrey white. 

Around the Genius weave their spells 

Pure Love, who scarce his passion tells; 

Mystery, half veiled and half revealed; 

And Honour, with his spotless shield; 

Attention, with fixed eye; and Fear, 

That loves the tale she shrinks to hear; 

And gentle Courtesy; and Faith, 

Unchanged by sufferings, time, or death; 

And Valour, lion-mettled lord. 

Leaning upon his own good sword. 

Scott, MarmioH, Introduction to Canto I. 
ROMAN EMPIRE. 

Immortal gods ! with what resistless force 
Our growing empire ran its rapid course ! 
Still every year with new success was crowned. 
And conquering chiefs enlarge the Latian bound; 
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Till Rome stood mistress of the world confessed, 
From the gray orient to the ruddy west; 
From pole to pole, her wide dominions run. 
Where'er the stars or brighter Phoebus shone, 
As heaven and earth were made for her alone. 

Rowe — Lucan, Pkarsalia^ b. vii 
ROMAN EMPIRE UNDER AUGUSTUS, 

Spi;aking of the extent of the Roman Empire under 
Augustus, Bossuet says : — 

'Their mountains cannot defend the Rhseti from his 
arms; Pannonia acknowledges, and Germany dreads him; 
victorious by sea and by land, he shuts the Temple of 
Janus. The whole earth lives in peace under his power, 
and Jesus Christ comes into the world.' 

ROME, 

Let others better mould the running mass 
Of metals, and inform the breathing brass. 
And soften into flesh a marble face. 
Plead better at the bar, describe the skies. 
And when the stars descend, and when they rise: 
But, Rome, 'tis thine alone, with awful sway. 
To rule mankind, and make the world obey, 
Disposing peace and war thy own majestic way; 
To tame the proud, the fettered slave to free. 
These are imperial arts, and worthy thee. 

Dryden— Virgil, jSneid^ b. vi. 
ROME, 

At length I behold Rome, I behold that theatre where 
human nature has been all that it can ever be, has performed 
everything it can perform, has displayed all the virtues, 
exhibited all the vices, brought forth the sublimest heroes 

u 2 
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and the most execrable monsters, has been elevated to a 
Brutus, degraded to a Nero, and reascended to a Marcus 

AureliuS. Dupaty. 

ROME. 

Whoever has nothing else left in life, should come to 
live in Rome; there he will find for society a land which 
will nourish his reflections, walks which will always tell him 
something new. The stone which crumbles under his feet 
will speak to him, and even the dust which the wind raises 
under his footsteps will seem to bear with it something of 

human grandeur. Chateaubriand. 

ROME, 

Mv temper is not very susceptible of enthusiasm, and 
the enthusiasm which I do not feel I have ever scorned to 
affect: but, at the distance of twenty-five years I can neither 
forget nor express the strong emotions which agitated my 
mind as I first approached and entered the Eternal City. 
After a sleepless night, I trod, with a lofty step, the ruins of 
the Forum; each memorable spot where Romulus stood, or 
TuUy spoke, or Caesar fell, was at once present to my eye; 
and several days of intoxication were lost or enjoyed before 
I could descend to a cool and minute investigation. 

Gibbon, Memoirs, 
ROME, 

What is it that constitutes that emotion of sublime de- 
light, which every man of common sensibility feels upon the 
first prospect of Rome ? It is not the scene of destruction 
which is before him. It is not the Tiber, diminished in his 
imagination to a paltry stream, flowing amid the ruins of 
that magnificence which it once adorned. It is not the 
triumph of superstition over the wreck of human greatness, 
and its monuments erected upon the very spot where the 
first honours of humanity have been gained It is ancient 
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Rome which fills his imagination. It is the country of 
Caesar, and Cicero, and Virgil, which is before him. It is 
the mistress of the world which he sees, and who seems to 
him to rise again from her tomb, to give laws to the universe. 
All that the labours of his youth, or the studies of his 
maturer age have acquired, with regard to the history of this 
great people, open at once before his imagination, and 
present him with a field of high and solemn imagery, which 
can never be exhausted. Take fi-om him these associations 
— conceal from him that it is Rome that he sees, and how 
different would be his emotion ! 

Alison, Essay on Taste^ 
ROME, 

Rome is still the most interesting spot upon earth, except 
that which contains the friends we love. 

Sir Thomas Lawrence, Letter, June 29, 1819. 

ROME, 
Veuve d'un peuple-roi, mais reine encore du monde. 

Gabriel Gilbert, (about 1650). 
ROME. 

What though the good, the brave, the wise, 
With adverse force undaunted rise 

To break the eternal doom : 
Though Cato lived, though Tully spoke. 
Though Brutus dealt the god-like stroke, 

Yet perished fated Rome. Eari Nugent. 

FALL OF ROME. 

By this, which we have already set down, is seen the 
beginning and the end of the three first monarchies of the 
world, whereof the founders and erectors thought that they 
could never have ended. That of Rome^ which made the 
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fourth, was also at this time almost at the highest We have 
left it flourishing in the middle of the field, having rooted up 
or cut down all that kept it from the eye and admiration of 
the world ; but, after some continuance, it shall begin to 
lose the beauty it had ; the storms of ambition shall beat 
her great boughs and branches one against another ; her 
leaves shall fall off, her limbs wither, and a rabble of bar- 
barous nations enter the field and cut her down. 

O eloquent, just, and mighty Death ! whom none could 
advise, thou hast persuaded ; what none hath dared, thou 
hast done ; and whom all the world hath flattered, thou 
only hast cast out of all the world and despised ; thou hast 
drawn together all the far-stretched greatness, all the pride, 
cruelty, and ambition of man, and covered it all over with 
these two narrow words — Hicjacet 

Sir Walter Raleigh. History of the World. 

FALL OF ROME, 

No, Freedom, no, I will not tell 

How Rome, before thy face, 
With heaviest sound, a giant-statue, fell, 

Pushed by a wild and artless race 

From off its wild ambitious base. 
When Time his northern sons of spoil awoke. 

And all the blended work of strength and grace 
With many a rude repeated stroke, 
And many a barbarous yell, to thousand fragments broke. 

Collins, Ode to Liberty, 

RUINS OF ROME, 

O THAT I had the Thracian poet's harp, 
For to awake out of the infernal shade 

Those antique Caesars, sleeping long in dark. 
The which this anaent city whilom made I 
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Or that I had Amphion's instrument, 

To quicken, with his vital notes' accord. 
The stony joints of these old walls now rent. 

By which the Ausonian light might be restored 1 
Or that at least I could, with pencil fine. 

Fashion the portraits of these palaces, 
By pattern of great Virgil's spirit divine ! 

I would assay with that which in me is. 
To build, with level of my lofty style. 
That which no hands ca^ evermore compile. 

He that hath seen a great oak dry and dead 

Yet clad with reliques of some trophies old. 
Lifting to heaven her aged hoary head, 

Whose foot in ground hath left but feeble hold, 
But half disbowelled lies above the ground. 

Showing her wreathed roots, and naked arms, 
And on her trunk all rotten and unsound 

Only supports herself for meat of worms ; 
And, though she owe her fall to the first wind, 

Yet of the devout people is adored. 
And many young plants spring out of her rind ; 

Who such an oak hath seen, let him record 
That such this city's honour was of yore. 
And 'mongst all cities flourished much more. 

All that which Egjrpt whilom did devise ; 

All that which Greece their temples to embrave. 
After the Ionic, Attic, Doric guise, 

Or Corinth skilled in curious works to grave \ 
All that Lysippus' practike art could form, 

Apelles' wit, or Phidias his skill. 
Was wont this ancient city to adorn, 

And the heaven itself with her wide wonders fill 
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All that which Athens ever brought forth wise ; 

All that which Afric ever brought forth strange ; 
All that which Asie ever had of prise ; 

Was here to see. O marvellous great change ! 
Rome, living, was the world's sole ornament ; 
And, dead, is now the world's sole monument 

Spenser, Ruins ofRotne. 

RUINS OF ROME, 

Thou stranger, which for Rome in Rome here seekest. 

And nought of Rome in Rome perceiv'st at all, 
These same old walls, old arches, which thou seest, 

Old palaces, is that which Rome men call 
Behold what wreck, what ruin, and what waste. 

And how that she, which with her mighty power 
Tamed all the world, hath tamed herself at last ; 

The prey of Time, which all things doth devour. 
Rome now of Rome is the only funeral, 

And only Rome of Rome hath victory ; 
Ne aught save Tiber hastening to his fall 

Remains of all : O world's inconstancy ! 
That which is firm doth flit and fall away. 
And that is flitting doth abide and stay. 

Spenser, Ruins of Rome, 
ROME AND JERUSALEM, 

In the whole universe there are o»ly two cities interest- 
ing alike to every member of the great Christian common- 
wealth, to every citizen of the civilised world, whatever may 
be his tribe or nation — Rome and Jerusalem. The former 
calls up every classic recollection, the latter awakens every 
sentiment of devotion ; the one brings before our eyes 
all the splendours of the present world, the other all the 
glories of the world to come. 

Eustace, Classical Tour throui^h Italy. 
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RUINS, 

I DO love these ancient ruins ; 

We never tread upon them but we set 

Our foot upon some reverend history. 

Webster, Duchess o/Mal/y. 

RUINS, 

The ruins too of some majestic piece, 
Boasting the power of ancient Rome or Greece, 
Whose statues, friezes, columns, broken lie, 
And, though defaced, the wonder of the eye. 

Dryden, Ode to the Memory of Mrs, Anne KilUgrew, 
RUINS. 

The roofless cot, decayed and rent. 

Will scarce delay the passer by ; 
The tower by war or tempest bent. 
While yet may frown one battlement. 

Demands and daunts the stranger^s eye ; 
Each ivied arch, and pillar lone, 
Pleads haughtily for glories gone I 

Byron, The Giaour, 
J RUINS, 

There is given 
Unto the things of earth, which Time hath bent, 
A spirit's feeling, and where he hath leant 
His hand, but broke his scythe, there is a power 
And magic in the ruined battlement. 
For which the palace of the present hour 
Must yield its pomp, and wait till ages are its dower. 

Byron, Childe Harold^ canto iv. st. 127. 

RUINS, 

Does time bring forth a heap of ruins ? Nature bestrews 
them with flowers. Does time cause a rent in a tomb? 
Nature places within it the nest of a dove. Incessantly 
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engaged in the work of reproduction, she surrounds death 
itself with the sweetest illusions of life. 

Chateaubriandy Gemut 9/ Chriatumity, 

RUINED TEMPLE. 

There is a temple in ruin stands, 

Fashioned by long-forgotten hands ; 

Two or three columns, and many a stone. 

Marble and granite, with grass overgrown. 

Out upon Time ! it will leave no more 

Of the things to come than the things before. 

Out upon Time ! who for ever will leave 

But enough of the past for the future to grieve 

O'er that which hath been, and o'er that which must be : 

What we have seen, our sons shall see ; 

Remnants of things that have passed away, 

Fragments of stone, reared by creatures of clay ! 

Byron, Siege of Corinth. 

RUINED TEMPLE, 

A TEMPLE or palace of Grecian architecture in its perfect 
entire state, and with its surface and colour smooth and 
even, either in painting or reality, is beautiful ; in ruin it is 
picturesque. Observe the process by which Time, the great 
author of such changes, converts a beautiful object into a 
picturesque one : First, by means of weather-stains, partial 
incrustations, mosses, etc., it at the same time takes off from 
the uniformity of the surface and of the colour ; that is, 
gives a degree of roughness and variety of tint Next, the 
various accidents of weather loosen the stones themselves ; 
they tumble in irregular masses upon what was perhaps 
smooth turf or pavement, or nicely trimmed walks and 
shrubberies — now mixed and overgrown with wild plants 
and creepers, that crawl over, and shoot among the fallen 
l^uins. Sedums, wall-fiowers, and other vegetables that bear 
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drought, find nourishment in the decayed cement from 
which the stones have been detached ; birds convey their 
food into the chinks, and yew, elder, and other berried 
plants project from the sides ; while the ivy mantles over 
other parts, and crowns the top. The even, regular lines of 
the doors and windows are broken, and through their ivy- 
fringed openings is displayed, in a more broken and 
picturesque manner, that striking image in Virgil : — 

Apparet domus intus, et atria longa patescunt ; 
Apparent Priami et veterum penetralia regum. 

Sir Uvedale Price, On the Picturesque, 

SCANDAL. 

I LAY it down as a fact, that if all men knew what they 
say of one another, there would not be four friends in the 
world. This appears by the quarrels which are sometimes 
caused by indiscreet reports. Pascal. 

SCANDAL, 

To speak evil of others is almost become the general 
entertainment of all companies ; and the great and serious 
business of most meetings and visits, after the necessary 
ceremonies and compliments are over, is to sit down and 
backbite all the world. Tis the sauce of conversation, and 
aU discourse is counted but flat and dull which hath not 
something of piquancy and sharpness in it against some- 
body : for men generally love rather to hear evil of others 
than good, and are secretly pleased with ill reports, and 
drink them in with greediness and delight ; though at the 
same time they have so much justice, as to hate those that 
propagate them ; and so much wit, as to conclude that 
these very persons will do the same for them in another 

place and company. Tillotson, sermon against Evil Sneaking, 
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SCANDAL, 

Calumny or scandal (la m^disance) is like the hailstorm, 
which destroys in one night twenty years' labour. It is 
regarded as barbarous, even in war, to ravage a fine and 
flourishing country ; how much more so is it, in the heat of 
passion, to ruin a fair and prosperous reputation ! But in 
conversation, all grave or reasonable subjects carry distaste 
with them ; serious discourse flags, and all languishes with- 
out that helper and seasoner of conversation. If the spirits 
of the company are to be raised, and gaiety is to be restored 
to society, you must laugh at your neighbour, and he must 
be shown up (donn^ en spectacle) ; and then, if all that 
passes in his private life and his home circle is placed in a 
ridiculous light, and if with satirical talent the news of the 
day is added, every one awakens as if from sleep ; the atten- 
tion is roused, and the most indifferent member of society 
loses not one word of what is said. Bourdaioue. 

SCANDAL, 

We speak ill of our neighbours, not from ill-nature, but 
idleness ; satire is only the cayenne of conversation : people 
have so few subjects for talking about in common with their 
friends but their friends; and it is utterly impossible to 
dress them as Fontenelle did his asparagus, toute en huile, 

1j. 'E. lAndoUt Romance and Reality. 
SCANDAL. 

It is a wise law of nature, that we only hear at second- 
hand what is said of us, when, at least, we can comfort our- 
selves with disbelief His Satanic majesty did not know 
how to tempt Job ; instead of making him hear his friends 
talk to him — though that was bad enough — he should have 
made him hear them talk of him ; and if that did not drive 
him out of all patience, I know not what would 

L. K Landon, Romance and Reality. 
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SCEPTIC, 

The sceptic is ever expert at puzzling a debate which he 
finds himself unable to continue, and, like an Olympic 
boxer, generally fights best when undermost 

Goldsmith, Essays, 27. 
SCOTTISH RIVERS AND SONG, 

It is no little recommendation of the rivers we meet 
with here, that almost every one of them is the subject of 
some pleasing Scotch ditty, which the scene brings to the 
memory of those who are versed in the lyrics of the country. 
The elegant simplicity of the verse, and the soothing melody 
of the music, in almost all the Scotch songs, is universally 
acknowledged : *Tweedside,' and *Ettrick*s Banks,' are not 

among the least pleasing. oUpin, Highlands of Scotland, 

« 

SCOTTISH SCENERY AND SONG, 

We wandered on among scenes which had been familiar 
in Scottish song, and rendered classic by the pastoral muse, 
long before Scott had thrown the rich mantle of his poetry 
over them. What a thrill of pleasure did I feel when first I 
saw the broom-covered tops of the Cowden Knowes, peeping 
above the grey hills of the Tweed : and what touching 
associations were called up by the sight of Ettrick Vale, 
Galla Water, and the Braes of Yarrow ! Every turn brought 
to mind some household air — some almost forgotten song of 
the nursery, by which I had been lulled to sleep in my 
childhood ; and with them the looks and voices of those 
who had sung them, and who were now no more. 

It is these melodies, chanted in our ears in the days of 
infancy, and connected with the memory of those we have 
loved, and who have passed away, that clothe Scottish land- 
scape with such tender associations. The Scottish songs, in 
general, have something intrinsically melancholy in them ; 
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owing in all probability, to the pastoral and lonely life of 
those who composed them ; who were often mere shepherds, 
tending their flocks in the solitary glens, or folding them 
among the naked hills. Many of these rustic bards have 
passed away, without leaving a name behind them ; nothing 
remains of them but their sweet and touching songs, which 
live, like echoes, about the places they once inhabited. 
Most of these simple effusions of pastoral poets are linked 
with some favourite haunt of the poet ; and in this way, not 
a mountain or valley, a town or tower, green shaw or running 
stream in Scotland, but has some popular air connected with 
it, that makes its very name a key-note to a whole train of 

delicious fancies and feelings. Washington Irving, Abbcts/ord. 



SECRETS. 

Secrets are so seldom kept, that it may be with some 
reason doubted, whether the quality of retention be so 
generally bestowed, and whether a secret has not some sub- 
tile volatility by which it escapes imperceptibly at the 
smallest vent, or some power of fermentation, by which it 
expands itself, so as to burst the heart that will not give it 

way. Johnson, IdUr^ No. 13. 

SKCKETS. 

* Life of my desires,' said Pyrocles, * what is mine, even to 
my soul, is yours ; but the secret of my friend is not mine.' 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, b. iL 
SECRETS. 

It is a kind of sickness for a Frenchman to keep a secret 
long, and all the drugs of Egypt cannot get it out of a 

Spaniard. Howell. Imtnutions/or Foreign Travel. 
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SELF'EXAMINA TION, 

Inspect the neighbourhood of thy life ; every shelf, 
every nook of thy abode ; and, nestling in, quarter thyself 
in the farthest and most domestic winding of thy snail-house. 

Richter. 
SELF-EXAMINATION, 

Dear youths, if amidst all your other studies you do 
not learn to converse and commune with your own selves, 
whatever you know, or rather, whatever you imagine you 
know, I would not purchase it at the expense of a straw. 

Archbishop Leighton, Meditations on PseUm IV. 

SELF-LOVE, 

Every man, like Narcissus, becomes enamoured of the 
reflection of himself, only choosing a substance instead of a 
shadow. His love for any particular woman is self-love at 
second-hand, vanity reflected, compound egotism. 

Horace Smith. 
SHIP. 

Looking far forth into the ocean wide, 
A goodly ship with banners bravely dight. 

And flag in her top-gallant, I espied 
Through the main sea making her merry flight : 
Fair blew the winds into her bosom right ; 

And the heavens looked lovely all the while. 
That she did seem to dance, as in delight, 

And at her own felicity did smile. 

Spenser, Vision of the IVorld's Vanity. 
SHIP. 

The tall ship. 
That like a stately swan, in conscious pride 
Breaks beautiful the rising surge, and throws 
The gathered waves back, and seems to move 
A living thing upon its lucid way. 
Streaming in lovely glory to the morn. 

W. L. Bowles. 
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SHIP. 

She comes majestic with her swelling sails, 
The gallant ship ; along her watery way 

Homeward she drives before the favouring gales ; 
Now flirting at their length the streamers play, 

And now they ripple with the ruffling breeze. 

Southey, Sonnet 19. 
SHIP. 

Upon the gale she stooped her side, 
And bounded o'er the swelling tide, 

As she were dancing home ; 
The merry seamen laughed to see 
Their gallant ship so lustily 

Furrow the green sea-foam. 

Scott, AfarmioMf canto iL 
SHIP. 

Lay her before the wind ; up with her canvas, 
And let her work ; the winds begin to whistle. 
Clap all her streamers on, and let her dance. 
As if she were the minion of the ocean. 
Let her bestride the billows till they roar. 
And curl their wanton heads. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, Ltnre's Pilgrimage. 
SHIPS. 

Dearer to fancy, to the eye more fair. 
Are the light skiffs, that to the breezy air 
Unfurl their swelling sails of snowy hue 
Upon the moving lap of ocean blue : 
As the proud swan, on summer lake displays, 
With plumage brightening in the morning rays, 
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The fair pavilion of erected wings ; 
They change, they veer, and turn like living things, 
To whose free robes the graceful right is given 
To play and dally with the winds of heaven. 

Joanna Baillie, Address to a Steam Vessel. 

SHRUBBERY. 

I LIKE a shrubbery too, it looks so fresh, 
And then there's some variety about it. 
In spring the lilac, and the snowball flower, 
And the laburnum, with its golden strings 
Waving in the wind ; and when the autumn comes, 
The bright red berries of the mountain ash. 
With pines enough in winter to look green. 
And show that something lives. 

Southey, English Eclogues. 
SICK2VESS. 

Sickness is the mother of modesty, putting us in mind 
of our mortality ; and when we are in the full career of 
worldly pomp and jollity, she pulleth us by the ear, and 

maketh us know ourselves. BMXton, Anatomy 0/ Melancholy. 

SICKNESS. 

Sickness is a sort of early old age : it teaches us a diffi- 
dence in our earthly state, and inspires us with the thoughts 
of a future, better than a thousand volumes of philosophers 
and divines. It gives so warning a concussion to those 
props of our vanity, our strength and youth, that we think 
of fortifying ourselves, when there is so little dependence 

upon our outworks. Pope, Letter to Steele in 17x2. 

SICICNESS. 

Often have I thought with myself what disease I would 
be best contented to die of None please me. The palsy 
is death before death : the consumption a flattering disease, 

X 
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cozening men into hope of long life at the last gasp. Some 
sicknesses besot, others enrage men ; some are too swift, and 
others too slow. 

If I could as easily decline diseases as I could dislike 
them, I should be immortal But away with such thoughts. 
The mark must not choose what arrow shall be shot against 
it Wliat God sends I must receive. May I not be so 
curious to know what weapon shall wound me, as careful to 
provide the plaster of patience against it 

Commonly that sickness seizeth on men which they least 
suspect He that expects to be drowned with a dropsy may 
be burnt with a fever ; and she that fears to be swollen with 
a tympany may be shrivelled with a consumption. 

Fia)kr» G^^d Tk^mgkts in Wars* Timus. 

SIMPLICITY. 

All mankind have a secret approbation of innocence and 
simplicity. Human nature is not so much depraved as to 
hinder us from respecting goodness in others, though we 
ourselves want it This is the reason why we are so much 
charmed with the pretty prattle of children, and even the 
expressions of pleasure or uneasiness in some part of the 
brute creation. They are without artifice or malice ; and 
we love truth too well to resist the charms of sincerity, 

Stede, Gnardum^ No. 23. 
SIMPLICITY, 

There is nothing which one regards so much with an 
eye of mirth and pity as innocence, when it. has in it a dash 
of folly. At the same time that one esteems the virtue, one 
is tempted to laugh at the simplicity which accompanies it 
When a man is made up wholly of the dove, without the 
least grain of the serpent in his composition, he becomes 
ridiculous in many circumstances of life, and very often dis- 
credits his best actions. Addison, 4>«r/«/ar. Na .45. 
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SIMPLICITY, 

The natural sweetness and innocence of her behaviour, 
the freshness of her complexion, the unaffected turn of her 
shape and person, shot me through and through every time 
that I saw her, and did more execution upon me in grogram 
than the greatest beauty in town or court had ever done in 

brocade. Addison, spectator. No, 53©. 

SIMPLICITY. 

Her taste diffused a gracious air, 

And sweet Simplicity was there. 

Whose secret power, though silent, great is. 

The loveliest of the sweet Penates. 

Hannah More, FUrruh 
SINCERITY 

Though the world be histrionical, and most men live 
ironically, yet be thou what thou singly art, and personate 
only thyself. Swim smoothly in the stream of thy nature, 

and live but one man. sir T. Browne, CkHstian Morals, 

SINCERITY. 

Ten thousand oaths upon record 
Are not so sacred as her word : 
The world shall in its atoms end 
Ere Stella can deceive a friend. 

Swift, To Stella tnsittng me in sickness, 
SMILE, 

Mark when she smiles with amiable cheer, 
And tell me whereto can ye liken it ; 

When on each eyelid sweetly do appear 
An hundred Graces as in shade to sit. 

Spenser, SoHftet 4a 
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SMILE. 

And she hath smiles to earth unknown, 
Smiles, that with motion of their own 

Do spread and sink and rise ; 
That come and go with endless play. 
And ever as they pass away 

Are hidden in her eyes. wonkworth. 

SMILE, 
Of all the appearances of the human countenance, me- 
thinks a smile is the most extraordinary. It plays with a 
surprising agreeableness in the eye, breaks out with the 
brightest distinction, and sits like a glory upon the counten- 
ance. What sun is there within us, that shoots his rays with 
so sudden a vigour ? To see the soul flash in the face at 
this rate, one would think would convert an atheist. 

Jeremy Collier. 
SOLITUDE. 

^ O SOLITUDE, romantic maid ! 

Whether by nodding towers you tread, 
Or haunt the desert's trackless gloom, 
Or hover o'er the yawning tomb, 
Or climb the Andes' clifted side. 
Or by the Nile's coy source abide. 
Or, starting from your half-year's sleep, 
From Hecla view the thawing deep, 
Or, at the purple dawn of day, 
Tadmor's marble waste survey. ' 

Grainger, Ode cti Solitude. 
SOLITUDE. 

Hail, mildly pleasing Solitude, 
Companion of the wise and good. 
Oh, how I love with thee to walk, 
And listen to thy whispered talk ! 

* *This, sir, is very noble.* — Dr, Johnson. 
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A thousand shapes you wear with ease, 
And still in every shape you please. 
Thine is the balmy breath of morn, 
Just as the dew-bent rose is bom ; 
And, while meridian fervours beat. 
Thine is the woodland dumb retreat ; 
But chief, when evening shades decay, 
And the faint landscape swims away, 
Thine is the doubtful soft decline. 
And that best hour of musing thine. 

Thomson, Hymn to Solitude^ 

SOLITUDE. 

Let the torpid monk seek heaven comfortless and alone. 
God speed him ! For my own part I fear I should never so 
find the way. Let me be wise and religious, but let me be 
man. Wherever thy Providence places me, or whatever be 
the road I take to get to thee, give me some companion in 
my journey, be it only to remark to, how our shadows 
lengthen as the sun goes down ; to whom I may say, * How 
fresh Is the face of Nature ! How sweet the flowers of the 
field ! How delicious are these finiits ! ' steme, ^*r/w«, 
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SOLITUDE. 

I PRAISE the Frenchman, his remark was shrewd ; 
How sweety how passing sweet is solitude ! 
But grant me still a friend in my retreat. 
Whom I may whisper, solitude is sweet 

Cowper, Retirement. 
SOLITUDE. 

Piety practised in solitude, like the flower that blooms 
in the desert, may give its fragrance to the winds of heaven^ 
and delight those unbodied spirits that survey the works of 
God, and the actions of men \ but it bestows no assistance 
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upon earthly beings, and however free from taints of im- 
purity, yet wants the sacred splendour of beneficence. 

JohnsoD, AdveHhtrer, No. ia6. 
SOUL, 

I CONSIDER the soul of man as the ruin of a glorious pile 
of building, where, amidst great heaps of rubbish, you meet 
with noble fragments of sculpture, broken pillars and 
obelisks, and a magnificence in confrision. Virtue and 
wisdom are continually employed in clearing the ruins^ 
removing these disorderly heaps, recovering the noble pieces 
that lie buried under them, and adjusting them as well as 
possible, according to ancient symmetry and beauty. 

Steele, TaiUr^ No. 87. 

SOUL. 

The soul on earth is an immortal guest. 

Compelled to starve at an unreal feast ; 

A spark which upward tends by nature's force ; 

A stream, divided from its parent source ; 

A drop, dissevered from the boundless sea ; 

A moment, parted from eternity ; 

A pilgrim, panting for the rest to come ; 

An exile, anxious for his native home. 

Hannah More, RefiecUons ou. Kittg HeadaaJL 



SOUL, 

All those discourses which have been written of the 
soul's heraldry will not blazon it so well as itself will do ; 
when we turn our eyes in upon it, it will soon tell tis its 
royal pedigree and noble extraction, by those sacred hiero- 
glyphics which it bears upon itself. 

John Smith (of Cambridge), Select DUcourtet (z66o). 
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SOUL AND BODY, 

As having clasped a rose 
Within my palm, the rose being taken away, 
My hand retains a little breath of sweet : 
So may man's trunk, his spirit slipped away, 
Hold still a faint perfume of his sweet guest 

Marston, Antonio a$uL Mettida^ pt u 
SOUL AND BODY, 

Sudden arose 
lanthe's soul ; it stood 
All beautiful in naked purity, 
The perfect semblance of its bodily frame, 
Instinct with inexpressible beauty and grace, 
Each stain of earthliness 
Had passed away, it reassumed 
Its native dignity, and stood 
Immortal amid ruin. 

Upon the couch the body lay 
Wrapt in the depth of slumber : 
Its features were fixed and meaningless, 

Yet animal life was there, 
And every organ yet performed 
Its natural functions : 'twas a sight 
Of wonder to behold the body and souL 
The self-same lineaments, the same 
Marks of identity were there : 
Yet, oh, how different ! One aspires to Heaven, 
Pants for its sempiternal heritage. 
And ever-changing, ever-rising still. 

Wantons in endless being. 
The other, for a time the unwilling sport 
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Of circumstance and passion, struggles on ; 
Fleets through its sad duration rapidly : 
Then like a useless and worn-out machine, 

Rots, perishes, and passes. Shelley, Queen Mad, 

SOUL AND BODY. 

Ere yet life's silver cord be snapped in twain. 

Ere broke the golden bowl that holds the brain, 

Ere broke the pitcher at the fountful heart. 

Or life's wheel shivered, and the soul depart ; 

Then shall the dust to native earth be given, 

The soul shall soar sublime, and wing its way to heaven. 

Fawkes, Picture of Old Age. 
SPRING, 

In those, vernal seasons of the year when the air is calm 
and pleasant, it were an injury and suUenness against nature, 
not to go out and see her riches, and partake of her rejoic- 
ing with heaven and earth. MUton, Tractate c/ Education. 

SPRING, 

Now turning from the wintry signs, the sun 

His course exalted through the Ram had run. 

And whirling up the skies, his chariot drove 

Through Taurus, and the lightsome realms of love ; 

Where Venus from her orb descends in showers. 

To glad the ground, and paint the fields with flowers : 

When first the tender blades of grass appear, 

And buds that yet the blast of Eurus fear. 

Stand at the door of life, and doubt to clothe the year : 

Till gentle heat and §oit repeated rains 

Make the green blood to dance within their veins ; 

Then, at their call, emboldened out they come. 

And swell the germs, and burst the narrow room ; 
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Broader and broader yet, their blooms display, 
Salute the welcome sun, and entertain the day. 
Then from their breathing souls the sweets repair 
To scent the skies, and purge the unwholesome air : 
Joy spreads the heart, and with a general song, 
Spring issues out, and le^ds the jolly months along. 

Dryden, Flower and the Leaf. 

SPRING. 

So then the year is repeating its old story again. We 
are come once more, thank God! to its most charming 
chapter. The violets and the mayflowers are its inscrip- 
tions or vignettes. It always makes a pleasant impression 
on us, when we open again at these pages of the book of 

life. Goethe, Elective Affinitits. 

SPRING. 

The spring is now complete. The winds have done 
their work. The shaken air, well tempered and equalised 
has subsided ; the genial rains, however thickly they may 
come, do not saturate the ground, beyond the power of the 
sun to dry it up again. There are clear crystal mornings ; 
noons of blue sky and white clouds ; nights, in which the 
growing moon seems to lie looking at the stars, like a young 
shepherdess at her flock. 

Then the young green. This is the most apt and perfect 
mark of the season, — the true issuing forth of the spring. 
The trees and bushes are putting forth their crisp fans ; the 
lilac is loaded with bud ; the meadows are thick with the 
bright young grass, running into sweeps of white and gold 
with the daisies and buttercups. The orchards announce 
their riches in a shower of silver blossoms. The earth in 
fertile woods is spread with yellow and blue carpets of prim- 
roses, violets, and hyacinths, over which the birch trees, like 
stooping nymphs, hang with their thickening hair. Lilies of 
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the valley, stocks, columbines, ladysmocks, and the intensely 
red peony, which seems to anticipate the full glow of summer 
time, all come out to wait upon the season, like fairies from, 
their subterraneous palaces. Leigh Hunt, indicator. 

SPRING. 

If it is not true philosophy. 

That the spirit, when set free, 
Still lingers about its olden home. 

In the flower and in the tree. 
It is very strange that our pulses thrill 

At the sight of a voiceless thing, 
And our hearts yearn so with tenderness 

In the beautiful time of spring. n. p. wiius. 

SPRING. 

Could I transport myself, with a wish, from one country 
to another, I should choose to pass my winter in Spain, my 
spring in Italy, my summer in England, and my autumn in 
France. Of all these seasons there is none that can vie with 
the spring for beauty and delightfulness. It bears the same 
figure among the seasons of the year, that the morning does 
among the divisions of the day, or youth among the stages 
of life. 

The English summer is pleasanter than that of any other 
country in Europe, on no other account but because it has 
a greater mixture of spring in it The mildness of our 
climate, with those frequent refreshments of dews and rains 
that fall among us, keep up a perpetual cheerftilness in our 
fields, and fill the hottest months of the year with a lively 
verdure. 

In the opening of the spring, when all nature begins to 
recover herself, the same animal pleasure which makes the 
birds sing, and the whole brute creation rejoice, rises very 
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sensibly in the heart of man. I know none of the poets 
who have observed so well as Milton those secret overflow- 
ings of gladness which diffuse themselves through the mind 
of the beholder, upon surveying the gay scenes of nature ; 
he has touched upon it twice or thrice in his Paradise Lost, 
and describes it very beautifully under the name of * vernal 
delight,' in that passage where he represents the devil him- 
self as almost sensible of it : 

Blossoms and fruits at once of golden hue 

Appeared, with gay enamelled colours mixt : 

On which the sun more glad impressed his beams 

Than in fair evening cloud, or humid bow, 

When God hath showered the earth \ so lovely seemed 

That landskip : and of pure now purer air 

Meets his approach, and to the heart inspires 

Vernal delight, and joy able to drive 

All sadness, but despair. 

Addison, Spectator, No. 393. 

SPRING JOURNEY, 

Oh, green was the com as I rode on my way, 
And bright were the dews on the blossoms of May, 
And dark was the sycamore's shade to behold, 
And the oak's tender leaf was of emerald and gold. 

The thrush from the holly, the lark from the cloud, 
Their chorus of rapture sung jovial and loud ; 
From the soft vernal sky, to the soft grassy ground. 
There was beauty above me, beneath, and around. 

Heber. 
STAGE. 

Oft has the Muse here tried her magic arts, 
To raise your fancies, and engage your hearts. 
When o'er this little spot she shakes her wand, 
Towns, cities, nations rise at her command, 
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And annies march obedient to her call. 
New states are formed, and ancient empires fall 
To vary your instruction and delight, 
Past ages roll renewed before your sight 
His awful form the Greek and Roman wears, 
Waked from his slumber of two thousand years : 
And man's whole race, restored to joy and pain, 
Act all their little greatness o'er again. 

Hughes, Prologite to Sitge qf Damascus. 
STAGE. 

Though Time and Death have closed their ancient 

reign, 
They bar their everlasting gates in vaia 
The fatal valves shall to your eyes unfold, 
Recall the past and renovate the old ; 
And, from the realms of silence and of night, 
Pour down a flood of eloquence and light 
Old Time shall render to your eyes and ears, 
The truths and trophies of two thousand years : 
Cato again shall abdicate his tomb, 
And Brutus strike for liberty and Rome. 

Brooke, Prologue for the opemngo/a Theatre. 

STAGE. 

How it doth stir the airy part of us 

To hear our poets tell imagined fights, 

And the strange blows that feigned courage gives ! 

Wh^n I Achilles hear upon the stage 

Speak honour, and the greatness of his soul, 

Methinks I too could on a Phrygian spear 

Run boldly, and make tales for after times. 

Tragedy of Nero, Author nncertain. 
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STA TUES, 

Here fabled chiefs, in darker ages bom, 
Or worthies old, whom arms or arts adorn, 
Who cities raised, or tamed a monstrous race, 
The walls in venerable order grace : 
Heroes in animated marble frown, 
And legislators seem to think in stone. 

Pope, Temple 0/ Fanu. 
STATUES, 

The Venus de Medici looks as if she were content to 
stand on her pedestal and be worshipped : Canova's Hebe 
looks as if she would fain step off the pedestal — if she could : 
the Apollo Belvidere, as if he could step from his pedestal 

if he would. Mrs. Jameson, Sketchee of Art. 

GRECIAN STATUES, 

Thy fair ideas, thy delightful forms. 

By Love imagined, by the Graces touched, 

The boast of well-pleased Nature, Sculpture seized. 

And bade them ever smile in Parian stone. 

Selecting Beauty's choice, and that again 

Exalting, blending in a perfect whole. 

Thy workmen left even Nature's self behind. 

From those far different, whose prolific hand 

Peoples a nation, they, for years on years, 

By the cool touches of judicious toil. 

Their rapid genius curbing, poured it all 

Through the live features of one breathing stone. 

There, beaming full, it shone, expressing gods, — 

Jove's awful brow, Apollo's air divine. 

The fierce atrocious power of sinewed Mars, 

Or the sly graces of the Cyprian queen. 

Minutely perfect all ! each dimple sunk, 
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And every muscle swelled, as Nature taught. 
In tresses, braided gay, the marble waved ; 
Flowed in loose robes, or thin transparent veils ; 
Sprung into motion ; softened into flesh ; 
Was fired to passion, or refined to souL 

Thomson, Liberty., pt. ii. 
GRECIAN STATUES. 

The stone that breathes and struggles, 

The brass that seems to speak ; 
Such cunning they who dwell on high 

Have given to the Greek. 

Macaulay, Lays^ Prophecy ofCapys. 

ROMAN STATUES. 

How it doth please and fill the memory 

With deeds of brave renown, while on each hand 

Historic urns and breathing statues rise. 

And speaking busts ! Sweet Scipio, Marius stem, 

Pompey superb, the spirit-stirring form 

Of Caesar, raptured with the charm of rule 

And boundless fame ; impatient for exploits ; 

His eager eyes upcast, he soars in thought 

Above all height : and his own Brutus see, 

Desponding Brutus, dubious of the right, 

In evil days, of faith, of public weal 

Solicitous and sad. Thy next regard 

Be TuUy's graceful attitude ; upraised. 

His outstretched arm he waves, in act to speak 

Before the silent masters of the world. 

And eloquence arrays him. Dyer, Ruins of Rome, 

ROMAN STATUES. 

No part of the antiquities of Rome pleased me so much 
as the ancient statues, of which there are still an incredible 
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variety. The workmanship is often the most exquisite of 
anything in its kind. A man would wonder how it were 
possible for so much life to enter into marble, as may be 
discovered in some of the best of them \ and even in the 
meanest, one has the satisfaction of seeing the faces, postures, 
airs, and dress of those that lived so many ages before us. 

Addison, Remarks on Italy. 

STUD K 

To turn, intent, the grave historian's page, 
And taste the rapture of the poet's song ; 
To search the Latin and the Grecian stores, 
And wonder at the mighty minds of old. 

Rowe, Lady yatu Grey, act ii. 
STUD Y. 

How pleasing wears the wintry night, 
Spent with the old illustrious dead ! 
While by the taper's trembling light, 
I seem those awful scenes to tread 
Where chiefs or legislators lie. 
Whose triumphs move before my eye 
In arms and antique pomp arrayed ; 
While now I taste the Ionian song. 
Now bend to Plato's godlike tongue 
Resounding through the olive shade. 

Akenside, Ode on the Winter Solstice. 
STUDY. 

Every one smells of that which he is busied in : so it is, 
that those who study the pages of the worthy writer cannot 
but carry about with them a smack of their author. 

Feltham, Resolves, 
STUD Y. 

It is a calling, which, being duly followed, will most 
sever us from the vulgar sort of men, and advance us above 
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the common pitch ; enduing us with light to see further 
than other men, disposing us to affect better things, and to 
slight those meaner objects of human desire on which men 
commonly dote ; freeing us from the erroneous conceits and 
from the perverse affections of common people. 

It is a calling most exempt from the cares, the crosses, 
the turmoils, the factious jars, the anxious intrigues, the 
vexatious molestations of the world ; its business lying out 
of the road of those mischiefs, wholly lying in solitary retire- 
ment, or being transacted in the most innocent and ingenuous 
company. 

It is a calling, the industry used wherein doth abundantly 
recompense itself, by the pleasure and sweetness which it 
carrieth in it : so that the more pains one taketh, the more 
delight he findeth, feeling himself proportionably to grow in 
knowledge, and that his work becometh continually more 
easy to him. 

It is a calling, the business whereof doth so exercise as 
not to weary, so entertain as not to cloy us ; being not (as 
other occupations are) a drawing in a mill, or a nauseous, 
tedious repetition of the same work ; but a continued progress 
toward fresh objects ; our mind not being staked to one or 
a few poor matters, but having immense fields of contempla- 
tion, wherein it may everlastingly expatiate, with great pro- 
ficiency and pleasure. 

It is a calling that fitteth a man for all conditions and 
fortunes ; so that he can enjoy prosperity with moderation, 
and sustain adversity with comfort : he that loveth a book 
will never want a faithful friend, a wholesome counsellor, a 
cheerful companion, an effectual comforter. By study, by 
reading, by thinking, one may innocently divert and plea- 
santly entertain himself, as in all weathers, so in all for- 
tunes. Barrow, Sermans, liv. 
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STUDY. 

I CAN wonder at nothing more than how a man can be 
idle ; but of all others, a scholar ; in so many improvements 
of reascn^ in such sweetness of knowledge, in such variety 
of studies, in such importunity of thoughts : other artizans 
do but practise, we still learn \ others run still in the same 
gyre to weariness, to satiety ; our choice is infinite ; other 
labours require recreations ; our very labour recreates our 
sports ; we can never want either somewhat to do, or some- 
what that we would do. How numberless are the volumes 
which men have written of arts, of tongues ! How endless 
is that volume which God hath written of the world, wherein 
every creature is a letter ; every day a new page ! Who can 
be weary of either of these? To find wit in poetry ; in philo- 
sophy, profoundness ; in mathematics, acuteness ; in history, 
wonder of events ; in oratory, sweet eloquence ; in divinity, 
supernatural light and holy devotion ; as so many rich 
metals in their proper mines ; whom would it not ravish with 

delight ? Bishop Hall, Epistle to Mr, Mihvard, 

TIME FOR STUDY, 

He who would read with pleasure (and I repeat, that all 
who read with real profit must read with pleasure), will 
attend to the times of the day, and the seasons of the year. 
The morning has been universally approved as the best time 
for study ; the afternoon may be most advantageously spent 
in improving conversation. Those faculties, which before 
dinner are capable of engaging in the acutest and sublimest 
disquisitions, are found, by general experience, to be com- 
paratively dull and stupid after it. * I know not how it is,' 
said a celebrated writer, * but all my philosophy, in which I 
was so warmly engaged in the morning, appears like non- 
sense as soon as I have dined.' Knox, Essays, 82. 

Y 
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SUCCESS, 

If a man succeeds in any attempt, though undertook 
with never so much folly and rashness, his success shall 
vouch him a politician, and good luck shall pass for deep 
contrivance: for, give anyone fortune, and he shall be 
thought a wise man, in spite of his heart ; nay, and of his 
head too. On the contrary, be a design never so artificially 
laid, and spun in the finest thread of policy, if it chances to 
be defeated by some cross accident, the man is then run 
down by an universal vogue : his counsels are derided, his 
prudence questioned, and his person despised. 

South, Sermons, viii. 

SUCCESS, 

If a man would commit an inexpiable offence against 
any society, large or small, let him be successful. They will 
forgive him any crime but that 

Dickens, Nicholas Nickleby, ch. xxx. 
SUCCESS, 

Cloved with a glut of all we wish 

Our wish we relish less : 
Success, a sort of suicide. 

Is ruined by success. Dr. Voung, Resignatum. 

SUN, 

Most glorious orb ! that wert a worship, ere 

The mystery of thy making was revealed I 

Thou earliest minister of the Almighty, 

Which gladdened, on their mountain tops, the hearts 

Of the Chaldean shepherds, till they poured 

Themselves in orisons ! Thou material God 1 

And representative of the Unknown — 
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Who chose thee for His shadow ! Thou chief star ! 

Centre of many stars ! which mak*st our earth 

Endurable, and temperest the hues 

And hearts of all who walk within thy rays ! 

Sire of the seasons ! Monarch of the climes, 

And those who dwell in them ! for near or far. 

Our inborn spirits have a tint of thee, 

Even as our outward aspects ; — thou dost rise. 

And shine, and set in glory. Byron, Man/red^ act ii. sc. 2. 

SUN-. 

Full ample the dominions of the sun ! 
Full glorious to behold ! How far, how wide. 
The matchless monarch, from his flaming throne, 
Lavish of lustre, throws his beams about him. 
Farther and faster than a thought can fly, 
And feeds his planets with eternal fires ! 

Young, Nig^ht Thoughts^ ix. 
SUN. 

The sacred sun, above the waters raised, 
Through heaven's eternal brazen portals blazed ; 
And wide o*er earth diffused his cheering ray. 
To gods and men to give the golden day. 

Pope— Homer, Odyssey^ b. iii. 
SUN 

The sun is the eye of the world, and he is indifferent 
to the negro or the cold Russian, to them that dwell 
under the line, and them that stand near the tropics, the 
scalded Indian, or the poor boy that shakes at the foot of 
the Riphean hills ; but the flexures of the heaven and the 
earth, the conveniency of abode, and the approaches to the 
north or south respectively change the emanations of his 

Y2 
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beams ; not that they do not pass always from him, but that 
they are not equally received below, but by periods and 
changes, by little inlets and reflections ; they receive what 
they can ; and some have only a dark day and a long night 
from him, snows and white cattle, a miserable life, and a 
perpetual harvest of catarrhs and consumptions, apoplexies 
and dead palsies ; but some have splendid fires and aromatic 
spices, rich wines and well digested fruits, great wit and great 
courage; because they dwell in his eye, and look in his 
face, and are the courtiers of the sun, and wait upon him in 
his chambers of the east 

Jeremy Taylor, Discourse on Friendship. 



SUNBURST. 

So when thick clouds enwrap the mountain's head. 
O'er heaven's expanse like one black ceiling spread ; 
Sudden the Thunderer, with a flashing ray. 
Bursts through the darkness, and lets down the day ; 
The hills shine out, the rocks in prospect rise. 
And streams, and vales, and forests strike the eyes \ 
The smiling scene wide opens to the sight. 
And all the unmeasured ether flames with light. 

Pope — Homer, Iliads b. xvi. 

SUNBURST, 

As when from mountain-tops the dusky clouds 
Ascending, while the north wind sleeps, overspread 
Heaven?s cheerful face ; the lowering element 
Scowls o'er the darkened landscape snow or shower ; 
If chance the radiant sun with farewell sweet 
Extend his evening beam, the fields revive. 
The birds their notes renew, and bleating herds 
Attest their joy, that hill and valley rings. 

Milton, Paradise Lost^ b. ii. 
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SUNRISE. 

At last the golden oriental gate 
Of greatest heaven 'gan to open fair; 

And Phoebus, fresh as bridegroom to his mate, 
Came dancing forth shaking his dewy hair ; 
And hurled his glistering beams through gloomy air. 

Spenser, Faerie QueeMe^ b. L c v. st. a. 

SUNRISE. 

Right against the eastern gate. 
Where the great sun begins his state, 
Robed in flames, and amber light. 
The clouds in thousand liveries dight 

Milton, V Allegro, 
SUNRISE. 

As when the sun approaches towards the gates of the 
morning, he first opens a little eye of heaven, and sends 
away the spirits of darkness, and gives light to a cock, and 
calls up the lark to matins, and, by and by, gilds the fringes 
of a cloud, and peeps over the eastern hills, thrusting out 
his golden horns like those which decked the brows of 
Moses, when he was forced to wear a veil, because himself 
had seen the face of God, and still, while a man tells the 
story, the sun gets up higher, till he shows a fair face and a 
full light, and then he shines one whole day, under a cloud 
often, and sometimes weeping great and little showers, and 
sets quickly : — so is a man's reason and his life. 

Jeremy Taylor, Holy Dying, 
SUNRISE. 

I MUST not close my letter without giving you one prin- 
cipal event of my history ; which was, that in the course of 
my late tour, I set out one morning before fL\t o'clock, the 
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moon shining through a dark and misty autumnal air, and 
got to the sea-coast time enough to be at the sun's levee. 

I saw the clouds and dark vapours open gradually to 
right and left, rolling over one another in great smoky 
wreaths, and the tide, as it flowed gently in upon the sands, 
first whitening, then slightly tinged with gold and blue; 
and all at once a little line of insufferable brightness that, 
before I can write these fi\t, words, was grown to half an orb, 
and now to a whole one, too glorious to be distinctly seen. 
It is very odd it makes no figure on paper; yet I shall 
remember it as long as the sun, or at least as long as I en- 
dure. I wonder whether anybody ever saw it before? I 
hardly believe it Gray, Letter, juiy 10, 1764. 

SUNRISE. 

But yonder comes the powerful King of Day, 

Rejoicing in the east The lessening cloud, 

The kindling azure, and the mountain's brow, 

Illumed with fluid gold, his near approach 

Betoken glad. Lo ! now, apparent all. 

Aslant the dew-bright earth and coloured air, 

He looks in boundless majesty abroad ; 

And sheds the shining day, that burnished plays 

On rocks, and hills, and towers, and wandering streams. 

High-gleaming from afar. Thomson, Summer. 

SUNRISE. 

Round through the vast circumference of sky 
One speck of small cloud cannot eye behold. 

Save in the east some fleeces bright of dye, 

That stripe the hem of heaven with woolly gold. 

Whereon are happy angels wont to lie 
Lolling, in amaranthine flowers enrolled. 

That they may spy the precious light of God, . 

Flung from the blessed east o'er the fair earth abroad. 
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The fair earth laughs through all her boundless range, 
Heaving her green hills high to greet the beam ; 

City and village, steeple, cot, and grange. 
Gilt as with Nature's purest leaf-gold seem ; 

The heaths and upland moors, and fallows, change 
Their barren brown into a ruddy gleam, 

And on ten thousand dew bent leaves and sprays, 

Twinkle ten thousand suns, and fling their petty rays. 

W. Tennant, Anster Fair. 
SUNRISE. 

The ruddy streaks of fire, with which he tinges the 
brightened firmament, betoken his approach. The fire 
increases, the orient seems all in flames ; the growing lustre 
makes you expect that glorious luminary long before he 
shows his glittering head. Each minute you imagine he is 
emerging from the horizon ; — at length he comes, and with 
refulgent majesty walks abroad. A transcendent brightness 
darts like lightning, shedding day through the whole hemi- 
sphere ; the veil of darkness is removed, the gates of light 
are unbarred, man perceives his dwelling-place, arid finds it 
embellished. What a prospect is opened ! While the sable 
night involved this part of the globe in her dark mantle, the 
flowery lawns acquire a pleasing freshness ; the rosy-fingered 
morn shows the plains arrayed with a lively verdure ; and 
the radiant beams with which they are gilded disclose a 
transparent network of pearly drops, which, like liquid 
crystals, sparkle upon the eye. The feathered choir unite 
in concert to salute the Father of life ; they all hymn their 
Creator, not one is silent. Their notes are more languish- 
ingly sweet about this time than during the remainder of 
the day, as if they had scarce awoke from their peaceful 
slumbers. The assemblage of all these objects makes so 
lively an impression on the senses, as seems to penetrate the 
souL There, for half an hour, you may enjoy those raptures 
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which no man living is able to withstand : so delightful, so 
magnificent a prospect can be beheld by no mortal with 

insensibility. Rousseau, EmiU, b. iiu 



SUNRISE, 

The interminable ocean lay beneath, 

At depth immense ; not quiet as before, 

For a faint breath of air, e'en at the height 

On which I stood scarce felt, played over it, 

Waking innumerable dimples on its face. 

As though 'twere conscious of the splendid guest 

That e'en then touched the threshold of heaven's gates. 

And smiled to bid him welcome. 

A tender mist 
Was round the horizon and along the vales ; 
But the hill-tops stood in a crystal air ; 
The cope of heaven was clear and deeply blue. 
And not a cloud was visible. Toward the east 
An atmosphere of golden light, that grew 
Momently brighter, and intensely bright, 
Proclaimed the approaching sun. Now, now he comes : 
A dazzling point emerges from the sea : 
It spreads ; it rises ; now it seems a dome 
Of burning gold ; higher and rounder now 
It mounts ; it swells ; now, like a huge balloon 
Of li^ and fire, it rests upon the rim 
Of waters — ^lingers there a moment — then — 

Soars up. Edwin Atherstone, A Midsummer Doj^t Dream. 



SUNRISE, 

Daylight is first dimly discovered through the twilight 
of morning. The eastern clouds are streaked with a faint 
light. We see through all this splendid obscurity that some- 
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thing grand is approaching. The several shades of dark- 
ness by degrees give way. Day comes on more and more — 
till at length the sun rises in all its glory, and opening into 
the fullest splendour, surrounds the earth from one end of 

it to the other. Rcv. W. Gilpin, Sermons, L 

SUNSE1\ 

Low walks the sun, and broadens by degrees, 
Just o'er the verge of day. The shifting clouds 
Assembled gay, a richly gorgeous train, 
In all their pomp attend his setting throne. 
Air, earth, and ocean smile immense. And now. 
As if his weary chariot sought the bower 
Of Amphitrite, and her tending nymphs, 
(So Grecian fable sung) he dips his orb ; 
Now half immersed, and now a golden curve 
Gives one bright glance, then total disappears. 

Thomson, Summer. 

SUNSET. 

Already had the sun, 
Sinking with less than ordinary state. 
Attained his western bound ; but rays of light — 
Now suddenly diverging from the orb 
Retired behind the mountain-tops, or veiled 
By the dense air — shot upwards to the crown 
Of the blue firmament — aloft — and wide : 
And multitudes of little floating clouds. 
Through their ethereal texture pierced — ere we, 
Who saw, of change were conscious, had become 
Vivid as fire— clouds separately poised, — 
Innumerable multitude of forms 
Scattered through half the circle of the sky ; 
And giving back, and shedding each on each, 
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With prodigal communion, the bright hues 
Which from the unapparent fount of glory 
They had imbibed, and ceased not to receive. 
That which the heavens displayed, the liquid deep 
Repeated ; but with unity sublime ! 

Wordsworth, Excursion, b. ix 

SUNSET. 

The zenith spreads 
Its canopy of sapphire, but the west 
Has a magnificent array of clouds ; 
And, as the breeze plays on them, they assume 
The forms of mountains, castled cliffs, and hills, 
Deep-rifted glens, and groves, and beetling rocks ; 
And some that seem far off, are voyaging 
Their sun-bright paths in folds of silver; — some 
In golden masses float, and others have 
Edgings of burning crimson. — Isles are seen. 
All lovely, set within an emerald sea ; 
And there are dyes in the rich heavens, — such 
As sparkle in the grand and gorgeous plume 
Of Juno's favourite bird, or deck the scaled 
And writhing serpent. 

. Never from the birth 
Of time were scattered o'er the glowing sky 
More splendid colourings. Every varying hue 
Of every beautiful thing on earth, — the tints 
Of heaven's own Iris, — all are in the west 
On this delicious eve. — The eye discerns 
The mountain ridges sweep away in vast 
And regular succession ; — wave on wave 
Rolling and glittering in the sun, until 
They reach the utmost west. The lark is up 
Exulting in the bright blue heaven ; — the streams 
Leap wantonly adown the laughing slopes ; 
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And on the ear the poetry of bells, 
Far borne by Auster's welcome gale, is heard ; 
All else is mute, — silently happy, — earth 
Reposes in the sunset. 

Let me gaze 
At the great vision ere it pass ; for now 
The day-god hovers o'er the western hill, 
And sheds his last fond ray. Farewell ! farewell ! 
Who givest beauty to the cloud, and light — 
Joy, music, to the earth 1 And must the tints 
And shapes divine which thou hast formed, decay? 
The mountain, and the temple, and the tower, 
That float in yonder fields of air ; — the isles 
Of all surpassing loveliness, and seas 
Of glorious emerald, that seem to flow 
Around the gold-fringed reefs and rocks ; — must all 
Vanish with thee, at the remorseless touch 
Of the swift-coming twilight ? 

They will fade, 
Those hues and forms enchanting. See behind 
The billowy horizon once more sinks 
The traveller of six thousand years. With him 
Depart the glories of the west The tints 
Elysian change — the fiercely brilliant streaks 
Of crimson disappear ; but o'er the hills 
A flush of orange hovers, softening up 
Into harmonious union with the blue 
That comes a-sweeping down ; for twilight hastes 
To dash all other colours from the sky 
But this her favourite azure. Even now 
The east displays its palely beaming stars. 
There is no end to all thy prodigies, 

O Nature ! Camngton, Dartmoor. 



' 
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SUNSET, 

It was one of those evenings never to be forgotten by a 
painter — ^but one too which must come upon him in misery 
as a gorgeous mockery. The sun was yet up, and resting on 
the highest peak of a ridge of mountain-shaped clouds, 
that seemed to make a part of the distance ; suddenly he 
disappeared, and the landscape was overspread with a 
cold, lurid hue ; then, as if molten in a furnace, the fictitious 
mountains began to glow ; in a moment more they tumbled 
asunder ; in another he was seen again, piercing their frag- 
ments, and darting his shafts to the remotest east, till, reach- 
ing the horizon, he appeared to recall them, and with a 
parting fiash to wrap the whole heavens in fiame. 

Washington AUston, Monaldi. 
SUNSET. 

The beauty of sunset, in a fine autumnal evening, seems 
almost incapable of addition from any circumstance. The 
various and radiant colouring of the clouds ; the soft light of 
the sun, that gives so rich a glow to every object on which 
it falls ; the long but mellow shades with which it is con- 
trasted ; and the calm and deep repose that seems to steal 
over universal nature, — form altogether a scene which serves, 
perhaps better than any other in the world, to satiate the 
imagination with delight. Yet there is no man who does 
not know how great an addition this fine scene is capable of 
receiving from the circumstance of the evening bell. 

In what, however, does the effect of this most picturesque 
circumstance consist? Is it not in the additional images 
which are thus suggested to the imagination ? images, indeed, 
of melancholy and sadness, but which still are pleasing, and 
which serve most wonderfully to accord with that solemn 
and pensive state of mind, which is almost irresistibly pro- 
duced by this fascinating scene. 

Alison, Essay oh Taste, 
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SUNSET BEFORE STORM, 

The sun was now resting his huge disk upon the edge of 
the level ocean, and gilded the accumulation of towering 
clouds through which he had travelled the livelong day, and 
which now assembled on all sides, like misfortunes and 
disasters around a sinking empire and falling monarch. 
Still, however, his dying splendour gave a sombre magnifi- 
cence to the massive congregation of vapours, forming out of 
their unsubstantial gloom, the show of pyramids and towers, 
some touched with gold, some with purple, some with a hue 
of deep and dark red. The distant sea, stretched beneath 
this varied and gorgeous canopy, lay almost portentously 
still, reflecting back the dazzling and level beams of the de- 
scending luminary, and the splendid colouring of the clouds 
amidst which he was setting. 

Sir Walter Scott, The Antiquary, chapter vii. 

TROPICAL SUNSET, 

The broad sun set, but not with lingering sweep, 
As in the north he mellows o'er the deep ; 
But fiery, full, and fierce, as if he left 
The world for ever, earth of light bereft, 
Plunged with red forehead down along the wave. 
As dives a hero headlong to his grave. 

Byron, The Island^ ii. is* 

TROPICAL SUNSET. 

Mine be the eve of tropic sun ! 
With disk like battle-target red, 
He rushes to his burning bed, 
Dyes the wide wave with bloody light. 
Then sinks at once, — and all is night. 

Scott, Rokebyy vL »i. ! 



I 
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SIVALLOW. 

The swallow is one of my favourite birds, and a rival of 
the nightingale ; for he glads my sense of seeing as much 
as any other does my sense of hearing. He is the joyous 
prophet of the year — the harbinger of the best season : he 
lives a life of enjoyment amongst the loveliest forms of 
nature. Winter is unknown to him ; and he leaves the 
green meadows of England in autumn, for the m5rrtle and 
orange groves of Italy, and for the palms of Africa. He has 
always objects of pursuit, and his success is secure. Even 
the beings selected for his prey are poetical, beautiful, and 
transient The ephemera are saved by his means from a 
slow and lingering death in the evening, and killed in a 
moment, when they have known nothing of life but pleasure. 
He is the constant destroyer of insects, — the friend of man ; 
and with the stork and the ibis, may be regarded as a 
sacred bird. The instinct, which gives him his appointed 
seasons, and which teaches him always when and where to 
move, may be regarded as flowing from a Divine source ; 
and he belongs to the oracles of Nature, which speak the 
awful and intelligible language of a present Deity. 

Sir Humphry Davy, Saimouia, 

TACT, 

But Juan had a sort of winning way, 

A proud humility, if such there be, 
Which showed such deference to what females say, 

As if each charming word were a decree. 
His tact, too, tempered him from grave to gay, 

And taught him when to be reserved or free : 
He had the art of drawing people out, 
Without their seeing what he was about 

Byron, Don yuMM, xv. 83. 
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TACT, 

A TACT which surpassed the tact of her sex as much as 
the tact of her sex surpasses the tact of ours. 

Lord Macaulay. 
TACT AND TALENT 

Talent is something, but tact is everything. Talent is 
serious, sober, grave, and respectable ; tact is all that, and . 
more too. It is not a seventh sense, but is the life of all 
the five. It is the open eye, the quick ear, the judging taste, 
the keen smell, and the lively touch. It is the interpreter 
of all riddles — the surmounter of all difficulties — the re- 
mover of all obstacles. It is useful in all places, and at 
all times : it is useful in solitude, for it shows a man his way 
into the world ; it is useful in society, for it shows him his 
way through the world. Talent is power — tact is skill : 
talent is weight — tact is momentum : talent knows what to 
do — tact knows how to do it : talent makes a man respect- 
able—tact will make him respected : talent is wealth — tact 
is ready money. For all the practical purposes of life, tact 
carries it against talent — ten to one. 

W. Pitt Scargill, Essays and Sketches. 

TALENTS, 

With partial hands the gods their gifts dispense : 
Some greatly think, some speak with manly sense : 
Here heaven an elegance of form denies. 
But wisdom the defect of form supplies : 
While others, beauteous as the ethereal kind, 
The nobler portion want, a knowing mind. 

Pope— Homer, Odyssey ^ b. viii. 

TALENTS, 

Most people complain of fortune, few of nature ; and 
the kinder they may think the latter has been to them, the 
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more they murmur at what they call the injustice of the 
former. 

Why have not I the riches, the rank, the power of such 
and such ? is the common expostulation with fortune ; but 
why have not I the merit, the talents, the wit, or the beauty 
of such and such others ? b a reproach rarely or never made 
to nature. 

The truth is, that nature, seldom profuse and seldom 
niggardly, has distributed her gifts more equally than she is 
generally supposed to have done. Education and situation 
make the great difference. 

Culture improves, and occasions elicit natural talents. 
I make no doubt but that there are potentially, if I may use 
that pedantic word, many Bacons, Lockes, Newtons, Caesars, 
Cromwells, and Marlboroughs, at the plough-tail, behind 
counters, and perhaps, even among the nobility ; but the 
soil must be cultivated, and the seasons favourable, for the 
fruit to have all its spirit and flavour. 

If sometimes our common parent has been a little par- 
tial, and not kept the scales quite even ; if one preponderates 
too much, we throw into the lighter a due counterpoise of 
vanity which never fails to set all right Hence it happens 
that hardly any one man would, without reserve, and in 
every particular, change with any other. 

Earl of Chesterfield, World, No. zao. 
TASTE, 

Most languages make use of this metaphor, to express 
that faculty of the mind which distinguishes all the most 
concealed faults and nicest perfections in writing. We may 
be sure this metaphor would not have been so general in all 
tongues, had there not been a very great conformity between 
that mental taste, which is the subject of this paper, and that 
sensitive taste, which gives us a relish of every different 
flavour that affects the palate. Accordingly we find there 
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are as many degrees of refinement in the intellectual faculty 
as in the sense which is marked out by this common deno- 
mination. 

I knew a person who possessed the one in so great a 
perfection, that, after having tasted ten different kinds of 
tea, he would distinguish, without seeing the colour of it, 
the particular sort which was offered him ; and not only so, 
but any two sorts of them that were mixed together in an 
equal proportion ; nay, he has carried the experiment so far 
as, upon tasting the composition of three different sorts, to 
name the parcels from whence the three several ingredients 
were taken. A man of a fine taste in writing will discern, 
after the same manner, not only the general beauties and 
imperfections of an author, but discover the several ways of 
thinking and expressing himself, which diversify him from 
all other authors, with the several foreign infusions of 
thought and language, and the particular authors from whom 
they were borrowed. 

After having thus far explained what is generally meant 
by a fine taste in writing, and shown the propriety of the 
metaphor which is used on this occasion, I think I may 
define it to be * that faculty of the soul, which discerns the 
beauties of an author with pleasure, and the imperfections 
with dislike.' If a man would know whether he is possessed 
of this faculty, I would have him read over the celebrated 
works of antiquity, which have stood the test of so many 
different ages and countries, or those works among the 
moderns which have the sanction of the politer part of our 
contemporaries. If, upon the perusal of such writings, he 
does not find himself delighted in an extraordinary manner, 
or if, upon reading the admired passages in such authors, he 
finds a coldness and indifference in his thoughts, he ought 
to conclude, not (as is too usual among tasteless readers) 
that the author wants those perfections which have been 

z 
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admired in him, but that he himself wants the faculty of 
discovering them. 

He should, in the second place, be very careful to 
observe, whether he tastes the distinguishing perfections, or, 
if I may be allowed to call them so, the specific qualities 
of the author whom he peruses ; whether he is particularly 
pleased with Livy, for his manner of telling a story, with 
Sallust, for entering into those internal principles of action 
which arise from the characters and manners of the person 
he describes, or with Tacitus for displaying those outward 
motives of safety and interest which gave birth to the whole 
series of transactions which he relates. 

He may likewise consider, how differently he is affected 
by the same thought which presents itself in a great writer, 
from what he is when he finds it delivered by a person of an 
ordinary genius ; for there is as much difference in appre- 
hending a thought clothed in Cicero^s language and that of 
a common author, as in seeing an object by the light of a 
taper, or by the light of the sun. 

Addison, Spectator, No. 409. 



TASTE. 

This delicacy of imagination every one pretends to ; 
every one talks of it, and would reduce every kind of taste- 
or sentiment to its standard ; but to give a more accurate 
definition of delicacy than has hitherto been attempted ; and 
not to draw our philosophy from too profound a source, we 
shall have recourse to a noted story in Don Quixote. 

It is with good reason, says Sancho to the Squire with 
the great nose, that I pretend to have a judgment in wine : 
this is a quality hereditary in our family. Two of my kins- 
men were once called to give their opinion of a hogshead, 
which was supposed to be excellent, being old and of a 
good vintage. One of them tastes it, considers it, and, after 
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mature reflection, pronounces the wine to be good, were it 
not for a small taste of leather which he perceived in it. 
The other, after using the same precautions, gives also his 
verdict in favour of the wine, but with the reserve of a taste 
of iron, which he could easily distinguish. You cannot 
imagine how much they were both ridiculed for their judg- 
ment. But who laughed in the end? On emptying the 
hogshead, there was found at the bottom an old key with a 
leathern thong tied to it. 

The great resemblance between mental and bodily taste 
will easily teach us to apply this story. A very delicate 
palate, on many occasions, may be a great inconvenience 
both to a man himself and to his friends ; but a delicate 
taste of wit or beauty must always be a desirable quality, 
because it is the source of all the finest and most innocent 
enjoyments of which human nature is susceptible. In this 
decision the sentiments of all mankind are agreed. 
Wherever you can ascertain a delicacy of taste, it is sure to 
meet with approbation, and the best way of ascertaining it is 
to appeal to those models and principles which have been 
established by the uniform consent and experience of nations 

and ages. Hume, Essay 22. 



TASTE, 

Say what is Taste, but the internal powers 
Active and strong, and feelingly alive 
To each fine impulse? a discerning sense 
Of decent and sublime, with quick disgust 
From things deformed, or disarranged, or gross 
In species. This, nor gems, nor stores of gold. 
Nor purple state, nor culture can bestow ; 
But God alone, when first his active hand 
Imprints the secret bias of the soul. 

Akenside, Pleasures 0/ Imagination^ book i. 
Z 2 
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TASTE. 

But what is Taste, you ask, this heavcn-bom fire 

We all pretend to, and we all admire? 

Is it a casual grace? or lucky hit? 

Or the cool effort of reflecting wit? 

Has it no law but mere misguided will? 

No just criterion fixed to good and ill? 

It has — True Taste, when delicately fine, 

Is the pure sunshine of a soul divine. 

It gives the lyre with happier sounds to flow, 

With purer blushes bids fair Beauty glow. 

From Raffaelle's pencil calls a nobler line. 

And warms, Correggio ! every touch of thine. 

Cawthorn, Essay on Teute. 

TASTE, 

A MAN that has a taste for music, painting, or architec- 
ture, is like one that has another sense, when compared 
with such as have no relish for those arts. 

Addison, Spectator^ No. 93. 
TASTE. 

Were we to erect a temple to taste, every science should 
furnish a pillar, every virtue should there have an altar, and 
the three Graces should hold the high-priesthood in com- 
mission. Tlu World, No. 67. 

TASTE. 

Nature denied him much. 
But gave him at his birth what most he values : 
A passionate love for music, sculpture, painting. 
For poetry, the language of the gods. 
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For all things here, or grand or beautiful, 
A setting sun, a lake among the mountains. 
The light of an ingenuous countenance. 
And, what transcends them all, a noble action. 

Rogers, Italy, 
TASTE, 

What power is that which turns to bliss 

The mournful and the dull, 
And from the dust beneath our feet 

Calls up the beautiful — 
Can bid the hopes of frailty soar, 

Undying life, to thee? 
Pride dies with man ; but taste predicts 

His immortality. e. EiHott. 

TASTE, 

Every one is a virtuoso of a higher or lower degree. 
Every one pursues a Grace and courts a Venus of one kind 

or another. Shaftesbury. 

TIME. 

There is no antidote against the opium of time, Which 
temporally considereth all things: our fathers find their 
graves in our short memories, and sadly tell us how we may 
be buried in our survivors. Grave-stones tell truth scarce 
forty years : generations pass while some trees stand, and 
old families last not three oaks. 

Sir Thomas Browne, Hydriotaphia. 

TIME. 

Fast as our time runs, we should be very glad in most 
parts of our lives that it ran much faster than it does. 
Several hours of the day hang upon our hands : nay, we 
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wish away whole years, and travel through time as through 
a country filled with many wild and empty wastes, which we 
would fain hurry over, that we may arrive at those several 
little settlements or imaginary points of rest which are dis- 
persed up and down in it. Addison, spectator. No. 93. 

TIME, 

Time, in advance, behind him hides his wings, 
And seems to creep, decrepit with his age. 
Behold him when passed by : what then is seen. 
But his broad pinions swifter than the winds ! 

Young, Night Tkoiights, iL 

TITLES. 

The titles of European princes are rather more numer- 
ous than those of Asia, but by no means so sublime. The 
king of Visapour or Pegu, not satisfied with claiming the 
globe and all its appurtenances, to him and his heirs, asserts 
a property even in the firmament, and extends his orders to 
the Milky Way. The monarchs of Europe, with more 
modesty, confine their titles to earth, but make up by 
number what is wanting in their sublimity. Such is their 
passion for a long list of these splendid trifles, that I have 
known a German prince with more titles than subjects, and a 
Spanish nobleman with more names than shirts. 

Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, letter cxx. 

TITLES. 

He is a noble gentleman withal, 
Happy in his endeavours : the general voice 
Sounds him for courtesy, behaviour, language, 
And every fair demeanour, an example. 
Titles of honour add not to his worth. 
Who is himself an honour to his title. 

Ford, Lady*s Trial, act i. 
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TITLES, 

The death-bed shows the emptiness of titles in a true 
light A poor dispirited sinner lies trembling under the 
apprehension of the state he is entering on, and is asked by 
a grave attendant how his holiness does. Another hears 
himself addressed under the title of highness or excellency, 
who lies under such mean circumstances of mortality as are 
the disgrace of human nature. Titles at such a time look 
rather like insults and mockery than respect. 

Addison, Spectator, No. 2x9. 

TITLES, 

How forcibly did religion teach the noble sons of 
chivalry the vanity of human things, when, after a long 
enumeration of pompous titles, as, High and Mighty Lord^ 
Messire Anne de Montmorency^ Constable of France^ she 
added, * Pray for him, poor sinners.' Here is nothingness 

itself. Chateaubriand, Genius 0/ Christianity. 

TRA VEL. 

Peregrination charms our senses with such unspeak- 
able and sweet variety, that some count him unhappy that 
never travelled — a kind of prisoner ; and pity his case, that, 
from his cradle to his old age, he beholds the same still — 

still, still the same, the same. Burton, Anatomy of Melancholy. 

TRA VEL, 

The love of variety, or curiosity of seeing new things, 
which is the same, or at least a sister passion to it, seems 
wove into the frame of every son and daughter of Adam : we 
usually speak of it as one of nature's levities, though planted 
within us for the solid purpose of carrying forward the mind 
to fresh inquiry and knowledge : strip us of it, the mind, I 
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say, would doze for ever over the present page, and we 
should all of us rest at ease with such objects as presented 
themselves in the parish or province where we first drew 
breath. 

It is to this spur which is ever in our sides, that we owe 
the impatience of this desire for travelling : the passion is 
no way bad, but as others are — in its mismanagement or 
excess ; order it rightly, the advantages are worth the pur- 
suit ; the chief of which are to learn the languages, the laws 
and customs, and understand the government and interest 
of other nations, to acquire an urbanity and confidence of 
behaviour, and fit the mind more easily for conversation and 
discourse — to take us out of the company of our aunts and 
grandmothers, from the track of nursery mistakes ; and by 
showing us new objects, all at once, in new lights, to reform 
the judgments — by tasting perpetually the varieties of nature, 
to know what is good— by observing the address and arts of 
men, to conceive what is sincere — and by seeing the differ- 
ence of so many various humours and manners, to look into 
ourselves and form our own. steme, Semwm, xx. 

TRA VEL. 

All travel has its advantages. If the passenger visits 
better countries, he may learn to improve his own ; and if 
fortune carries him to worse, he may learn to enjoy it 

Johnson, youmey to the Western Isles, 
TRA VEL, 

Certainly the true end of visiting foreign parts is to 
look into their customs and policies, and observe in what 
particulars they excel or come short of our own ; to unlearn 
some odd peculiarities in our manners, and wear off such 
awkward stiffnesses and affectations in our behaviour as 
possibly may have been contracted from constantly associai 
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ting with one nation of men, by a more free, general, and 
mixed conversation. 

Another end of travelling, which deserves to be con- 
sidered, is the improving our taste of the best authors of 
antiquity, by seeing the places where they lived, and of which 
they wrote ; to compare the natural face of the country with 
the descriptions they have given us, and observe how well 
the picture agrees with the original. This must certainly be 
a most charming exercise to the mind that is rightly turned 
for it ; besides that, it may in a good measure be made sub- 
servient to morality, if the person is capable of drawing just 
conclusions concerning the uncertainty of human things, 
from the ruinous alterations time and barbarity have brought 
upon so many palaces, cities, and whole countries, which 
make the most illustrious figures in history. And this hint 
may be not a little improved by examining every little spot 
of ground that we find celebrated as the scene of some 
famous action, or retaining any footsteps of a Cato, Cicero, 
or Brutus, or some such great virtuous man. A nearer view 
of any such particular, though really little and trifling in 
itself, may serve the more powerfully to warm a generous 
mind to an emulation of their virtues, and a greater ardency 
of ambition to imitate their bright examples, if it comes duly 
tempered and prepared for the impression. 

Earl of Hardwicke, Spectator ^ No. 364. 
TRA VEL, 

The farther I travel the less I wonder at anything : a 
few days reconcile one to a new spot, or an unseen custom ; 
and men are so much the same everywhere, that one scarce 
perceives any change of situation. 

Horace Walpole, Letter {l^^). 
TRA VEL. 

The tour of Europe is like the entertainment that Plu- 
tarch speaks of which Pompey's host of Epirus gave him. 
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Theie were many dishes, and they had a seeming variety ; 
but when he came to examine them narrowly, he found them 
all made out of one hog, and indeed nothing but pork 

differently disguised. Warburton, Letter to Hurd in 1753. 



TRA VELLER, 

A TRAVELLER must have the head of a philosopher, to 
carry away all he remembers and sees, the heart of a lion, to 
endure all afflictions and not be afraid of any dangers, the 
mouth of a swine, to taste and eat all meats, the eyes of a 
hawk, to view the secrets of all places where he resorts, the 
back of an ass, to bear and forbear either flouts or disgraces, 
the legs of a camel, to carry his own body and other necessa- 
ries if need be, and the vigilancy of a cock, to be awake at 
all hours and be ready to attend his journey. 

The Rich Cabinet, i6i6. 



TREES, 

The sailing pine ; the cedar proud and tall ; 
The vine-prop elm ; the poplar never dry ; 
The builder oak, sole king of forests all ; 
The aspen good for staves ; the cypress funeral. 

The laurel, meed of mighty conquerors 

And poets sage ; the fir that weepeth still ; 
The willow worn of forlorn paramours ; 

The yew, obedient to the bender's will ; 

The birch for shafts ; the sallow for the mill ; 
The myrrh sweet-bleeding in the bitter wound ; 

The warlike beech ; the ash for nothing ill ; 
The fruitful olive ; and the platane round ; 
The carver holme ; the maple seldom inward sound. 

Spenser, Faerie Queene^ b. i. canto L 9. 
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TREES, 

Stretched o*er the ground the towering oaks were seen, 

The foodful beech, and cypress ever green ; 

The nuptial elm, and mountain holm entire ; 

The pitchy tree that feeds the funeral fire ; 

The resin soft, and solitary yew. 

For ever dropping with unwholesome dew ; 

The poplar trembling o'er the silver flood ; 

The warrior ash that reeks in hostile blood ; 

The adventurous fir that sails the vast profound. 

And pine fresh bleeding from the odorous wound. 

Harte— Statius, Sixth Thebaid 

TREES. 

Here groves arranged in various order rise, 
And blend their quivering summits in the skies. 
The regal oak, high o'er the circling shade, 
Exalts the hoary honours of his head. 
The spreading ash a differing green displays. 
And the smooth asp in soothing whispers plays. 
The fir that blooms in Spring's eternal prime. 
The spiry poplar, and the stately lime. 

Langhorne, Stttdley Park. 
TREES, 

No tree in all the grove but has its charms. 
Though each its hue peculiar ; paler some. 
And of a wannish gray ; the willow such. 
And poplar, that with silver lines his leaf. 
And ash, far stretching his umbrageous arm : 
Of deeper green the elm ; and, deeper still. 
Lord of the woods, the long-surviving oak. 
Some glossy-leaved, and shining in the sun, 
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The maple and the beech of oily nuts 

Prolific, and the lime, at dewy eve . 

Diffusing odours : not unnoted pass 

The sycamore, capricious in attire, 

Now green, now tawny, and ere autumn yet 

Have changed the woods, in scarlet honours bright 

Cowper, The So/a, 
TREES. 

Below me trees unnumbered rise. 

Beautiful in various dyes. 

The gloomy pine, the poplar blue. 

The yellow beech, the sable yew. 

The slender fir that taper grows. 

The sturdy oak with broad spread boughs. 

Dyer, Grongar Hill. 
TREES. 

Broad cedars grew around that lovely glade, 

Exempted from decay, and never sere. 
Their wide-spread boughs diffused a fragrant shade ; 

The cypress incorruptible was here, 
With fluted stem and head aspiring high. 
Nature's proud column, pointing to the sky. 

There too the vigorous olive in its pride, 

As in its own Apulian soil unchecked, 
Towered high, and spread its glaucous foliage wide ; 

With liveliest hues the mead beneath was decked, 
Gift of that graceful tree, that with its root 
Repays the soil from whence it feeds its fruit 

There too the sacred bay of brighter green, 

Exalted its rejoicing head on high ; 
And there the martyrs' holier palm was seen 

Waving its plumage as the breeze went by. 
All fruits which ripen under genial skies 
Grew there as in another Paradise. 

Southey, Pilgrinmge to Waterloo 
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TREES, 

There is something so solemn and monumental in the 
aspect of a pine tree, that when I find a few planted together 
in a solitary spot, it seems to me like a woodland cemetery 
where the hunter whose chase is over, or the wanderer who 
loved to repose beneath their shade, has found a resting- 
place. 

Trees are powerful speakers : the single pine or melan- 
choly cypress, has the solemnity of the grave it shadows in 
its silent speech : it tells of the dead below — of the hand that 
found a mournful pleasure in planting it. The light acacia 
waves its beautiful boughs, to let you know it is a pleasure 
garden or a summer bower which its bright leaves decorate. 
The oak is ancestral, heraldic, feudal from head to foot, and 
would talk old castle legends, and feats of noble hunting and 
moonlight revelry, by the hour, if you would but stop and 
listen to them. The rooky elm is a rustic lover's story-book, 
full of twilight meetings, hand-graspings, honest vows, and 
* if you love me as I love you ' poesy. 

The palm transports you to the Georgian vales, in whose 
deep shades the royal Abras wooed the wise and tender 
Abra. The pear-tree brings you back to the cottage wall ; 
the apple puts in its word, with a long score of school-boy 
larcenies — all speak, from the stately royalties of the forest 
down to the humble hawthorn, perhaps the fullest of any, of 
what the village boys and girls call secrets, 

Mrs. Boddington, Sketches of the Pyrenees. 



TREES, 



Nothing is more delightful than to lie under a tree in 
the summer, with a book, — except to lie under a tree, in the 
summer, without a book. c. j. Fox. 
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TREES, 

His admiration of trees was such, that he would fre- 
quently stop his horse, when upon the full travelling pace, 
in order to look at a tree which had attracted his eye. He 
took as much pleasure in tracing the symmetry of an oak, 
a bush, or a sycamore, as other men derive from the fine 
shapes of animals. Evelyn was to him what Homer is to 
poets, Davy to chemists, and Kepler to astronomers. 

* What would Evelyn say to this ? ' he would frequently ex- 
claim, when he saw a hedge of hollies. ' If Evelyn could 
but rise from his grave and see yon glorious beech tree ! ' 

* No woman in the world has half the grace which that birch 
tree has ! ' * These oaks have more grandeur, and inspire 
greater solemnity of feeling than even Westminster Abbey.' 

* I know nothing so agreeable to my imagination, except 
Tintern arches.' * Whatever some superficial writers may say, 
architects assuredly borrowed the Gothic aisle from a close 
vista of trees. I am certain of it. Man could never have 
thought of a style half so solemn and venerable.' In this 
manner would he indulge his admiration. 

Charles Bucke, Beauties^ Harmonies, and Sublimities o/Nature, 

TRUTH, 

The want of practice, which repeals the other laws, has no 
influence upon the law of truth, because it has root in 
heaven, and an intrinsic value in itself, that never can be 
impaired She shows her greatness in this, that her enemies, 
even when they are successful, are ashamed to own it. 
Nothing but power full of truth has the prerogative of trium- 
phing, not only after victories, but in spite of them, and to 
put conquest herself out of countenance. She may be kept 
under and suppressed, but her dignity still remains with her, 
even when she is in chains. Falsehood, with all her impu- 
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dence, has not enough to speak ill of her before her face. 
Such majesty she carries about her that her most prosperous 
enemies are fain to whisper their treason. All the power 
upon the earth can never extinguish her. She has lived- in 
all ages ; and, let the mistaken zeal of prevailing authority 
christen any opposition to it with what name they please, 
she makes it not only an ugly and unmannerly, but a 
dangerous thing to persist. She has lived very retired in- 
deed— nay, sometimes so buried, that only some few of the 
discerning part of mankind could have a glimpse of her. 
With all that, she has eternity in her ; she knows not how 
to die, and from the darkest clouds that shade and cover 
her, she breaks from time to time with triumph for her 
friends and terror to her enemies. 

Marquis of Halifax, Character of a Trimmer. 



TRUTH, 

According to Democritus, Truth lies at the bottom of a 
well, the depth of which, alas ! gives but little hope of release. 
To be sure, one advantage is derived from this, that the 
water serves for a mirror, in which Truth may be reflected. 
I have heard, however, that some philosophers, in seeking 
for Truth to pay homage to her, have seen their own image 
and adored it instead. Richter. 



TRUTH. 

Thi.ee degrees of latitude overthrow all jurisprudence. 
A meridian determines truth, or a few years of possession. 
Fundamental law changes ; right has its epochs ; a pretty 
sort of justice that is bounded by a river or a mountain ! 
Truth on this side of the Pyrenees may be error on the 

other. Pascal. . 
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TRUTH. 

The difficulty of ascertaining precisely whether it be truth 
which we have attained, is, in many cases, much greater 
than the difficulty of the actual attainment Philosophy has 
in thfe respect been compared, by a very happy illustration, 
which, therefore, homely and familiar as it is, I make no 
scruple to quote, to * a game at which children play, in which 
one of them with his eyes bandaged, runs after the others. 
If he catch any one, he is obliged to tell his name ; and if 
he fail to name him, he is obliged to let him go, and to 
begin his running once more. It is the same ' says 
Fontenelle, the author from whom I borrow this image, 
*in our seeking after truth. Though we have our eyes 
bandaged, we do sometimes catch it ; but then we cannot 
maintain with certainty that it is truth which we have 
caught, and in that moment it escapes from us.' 

Dr. Thomas Brown, Lectures on Philosophy of Mind. 
TRUTH, 

Before thy mystic altar, heavenly Truth, 
I kneel in manhood as I knelt in youth : 
Thus let me kneel, till this dull form decay, 
And life's last shade be brightened by thy ray : 
Then shall my soul, now lost in clouds below, 
Soar without bound, without consuming glow. 

Sir W. Jones, Conclusion of Berkeley*s Siris imitated, 
UNIVERSE, 

There is something very engaging to the fancy, as well as 
to our reason, in the treatises of metals, minerals, plants, and 
meteors. But when we survey the whole earth at once, 
and the several planets that lie within its neighbourhood, 
we are filled with a pleasing astonishment, to see so many 
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worlds, hanging one above another, and sliding round their 
axles in such an amazing pomp and solemnity. If, after 
this, we contemplate those wide fields of aether that reach 
in height as far as from Saturn to the fixed stars, and run 
abroad almost to an infinitude, our imagination finds its 
capacity filled with so immense a prospect, and puts itself 
upon the stretch to comprehend it But if we yet rise 
higher, and consider the fixed stars as so many vast oceans 
of flame, that are each of them attended with a different set 
of planets, and still discover new firmaments and new lights 
that are sunk farther in those unfathomable depths of aether, 
so as not to be seen by the strongest of our telescopes, we 
are lost in such a labyrinth of suns and worlds, and con- 
founded with the immensity and magnificence of nature. 

Addison, Spectator^ No. 420. 

UNIVERSITIES. 

I REGARD our public schools and universities, not only as 
nurseries of men for the service of the church and state, but 
also as places designed to teach mankind the most refined 
luxury, to raise the mind to its due perfection, and give it a 
taste for those entertainments which afford the highest trans- 
port, without the grossness or remorse that attend vulgar 
enjoyments* 

In those blessed retreats men enjoy the sweets of soli- 
tude, and yet converse with the greatest genii that have 
appeared in every age, wander through the delightful mazes 
of every art and science, and as they gradually enlarge their 
sphere of knowledge, at once rejoice in their present posses- 
sions, and are animated by the boundless prospect of future 
discoveries. There, a generous emulation, a noble thirst of 
fame, a love of truth and honourable regards, reign in minds 
as yet untainted firom the world. There the stock of learn- 
ing transmitted down from the ancients, is preserved, and 
receives a daily increase ; and it is thence propagated by 

A A 
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men, who, having finished their studies, go into the world, 
and spread that general knowledge and good taste through- 
out the land, which is so distant from the barbarism of its 
ancient inhabitants, or the fierce genius of its invaders. 

Berkeley, Guardian^ No. 62. 

VANITY, 

Vanity is so rooted in the heart of man, that a common 
soldier, a scullion, will boast of himself, and will have his 
admirers. It is the same with the philosophers. Those 
who write would fain have the fame of having written well, 
and those who read it, would have the glory of having read 
it ; and I, who am writing, probably feel the same desire, 
and not less those who shall read it PascaU 

VANITY, 

Every man is prompted by the love of himself to imagine 
that he possesses some qualities superior, either in kind or 
in degree, to those which he sees allotted to the rest of the 
world ; and, whatever apparent disadvantages he may suffer 
in the comparison with others, he has some invisible distinc- 
tions, some latent reserve of excellence, which he throws 
into the balance, and by which he generally fancies that it is 

turned in his favour. ohnson, RambUr, No. 3*. 

VANITY, 

Now to confess the honest truth, I am afraid if this evil 
weed were totally eradicated, so as to leave no fibre of it 
remaining anywhere, we should find business of all kinds go 
on very slowly in the world : for we have for the most part 
such a lumpish indolence in the clay of our composition, 
such an insensibility to all beyond the present impulse of 
appetite, as cannot ordinarily be roused to action without 
this fiery drug ; or where other passions do instigate, they 
would make mad work unless this were employed to check 

them by its counter-action. Tucker, Li^kt of Nature. 
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WOMAN OF VANITY. 

Vanity maketh a woman tainted with it so top-full of 
herself that she spilleth it upon the company : and because 
her own thoughts are entirely employed in self-contempla- 
tion, she endeavoureth, by a cruel mistake, to confine her 
acquaintance to the same narrow circle of that which only 
concerneth her Ladyship, forgetting that she is not half that 
importance to the world that she is to herself ; so mistaken 
she is in her value by being her own appraiser. She will 
fetch such a compass in discourse, to bring in her beloved 
self, and rather than fail, her fine petticoat, that there can 
hardly be a better scene than such a trial of ridiculous in- 
genuity. It is a pleasure to see her angle for commendations, 
and rise so dissatisfied with the ill-bred company if they will 
not bite. To observe her throwing her eyes about to fetch 
in prisoners, and go about cruizing like a privateer, and so 
out of countenance if she return without booty, is no ill piece 
of comedy. She is so eager to draw respect, that she always 
misseth it, yet thinking it so much her due, that when she 
faileth, she groweth waspish. 

Good words of any other lady are so many stones thrown 
at her, she can by no means bear them ; they make her so 
uneasy, that she cannot keep her seat, but she riseth and 
goeth home half burst with anger and strait-lacing. If by 
great chance she saith anything that hath sense in it, she ex- 
pecteth such an excessive rate of commendations, that to 
her thinking, the company ever riseth in her debt. She 
looketh upon rules as things made for the common people, 
and not for persons of her rank ; and this opinion sometimes 
tempteth her to extend her prerogative to the dispensing 
with the commandments. 

A A 2 
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It would do one good to see how heartily she despiseth 
anything that is fit for her to do. 

Marquis of Halifax, Advice io a Daughter. 



VEGETA TION. 

Lo ! on each seed, within its slender rind, 
Life's golden threads in endless circles wind ; 
Maze within maze the lucid webs are rolFd, 
And, as they burst, the liring flame unfold. 
The pulpy acorn, ere it swells, contains 
The oak's vast branches in its milky veins ; 
Each ravelled bud, fine film, and fibre-line. 
Traced with nice pencil on the small design j 
The young narcissus, in its bulb compress'd, 
Cradles a second nestling on its breast. 
In whose fine arms a younger embryon lies, 
Folds its thin leaves, and shuts its floret-eyes ; 
Grain within grain successive harvests dwell, 
And boundless forests slumber in a shell. 

Darwin, Boteuac Carde$t. 



VEGETA TION. 

Plant within plant, and seed enfolding seed, 

For ever — to end never — still proceed ; 

In forms complete, essentially retain 

The future semen, elemental grain ; 

And these again, the tree, the trunk, the root. 

The plant, the leaf, the blossom, and the fruit / 

Again the fruit and flower the seed enclose, 

Again the seed perpetuated grows. 

And beauty to perennial ages flows. 

Brooke, Universal Beaiuty^ b. iii 
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WEB OF LIFE. 

Lo, when with light and shade, concordant strife, 
Stem Clotho weaves the chequered thread of life ; 
Hour after hour, the growing line extends. 
The cradle and the coffin bound its ends ; 
Soft cords of silk the whirling spoles reveal, 
If smiling Fortune turn the giddy wheel ; 
But if sweet Love, with baby-fingers twines. 
And wets with dewy lips the lengthening lines. 
Skein after skein celestial tints unfold, 
And all the silken tissue shines with gold. 

Darwin, Laves of the Pfitnts. 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

A MAN may read a sermon, the best and most passionate 
that ever man preached, if he shall but enter into the 
sepulchres of kings. In the same Escurial where the 
Spanish princes live in greatness and power, and decree war 
or peace, they have wisely placed a cemetery, where their 
ashes and their glory shall sleep till time be no more ; and 
where our kings have been crowned, their ancestors lie 
interred, and they must walk over their grandsire's head to 
take his crown. There is an acre sown with royal seed, the 
copy of the greatest change, from rich to naked, from ceiled 
roofs to arched coffins, from living like gods to die like men. 
There is enough to cool the flames of lust, to abate the 
heights of pride, to appease the itch of covetous desires, to 
sully and dash out the dissembling colours of a lustful, arti- 
ficial, and imaginary beauty. There the warlike and the 
peaceful, the fortunate and the miserable, the beloved and 
the despised princes mingle their dust, and pay down their 
symbol of mortality, and tell all the world that, when we 
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die, our ashes shall be equal to kings', and our accounts 
easier, and our pains for oiu: crowns shall be less. 

Jeremy Taylor, Holy Dyings ch. i. sc 3. 



WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

Mortality, behold, and fear ! 

What a change of flesh is here ! 

Think how many royal bones 

Sleep within this heap of stones : 

Here they lie, had realms and lands, 

Who now want strength to stir their hands ; 

Where, from their pulpits soiled with dust, 

They preach, * In greatness is no trust' 

Here's an acre sown indeed 

With the richest, royalest seed 

That the earth did e'er suck in 

Since the first man died for sin. 

Here the bones of birth have cried 

'Though gods they were, as men they died.' 

Here are sands, ignoble things, 

Dropt from the ruined sides of kings : 

Here's a world of pomp and state, 

Buried in dust, once dead by fate. 

F. Beaumont, On the Tombs in Westminster A56ey, 



WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

That antique pile behold 
Where royal heads receive the sacred gold ; 
It gives them crowns, and does their ashes keep ; 
There made like gods, like mortals there they sleep ; 
Making the circle of their reign complete. 
Those suns of empire, where they rise, they set 

Edmund WaJIa 
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WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

When I am in a serious humour, I very often walk by 
myself in Westminster Abbey, where the gloominess of the 
place, and the use to which it is applied, with the solemnity 
of the building, and the condition of the people who lie in 
it, are apt to fill the mind with a kind of mejancholy, or 
rather thoughtfulness, that is not disagreeable. . . . 

When I look upon the tombs of the great, every emotion 
of envy dies in me ; when I read the epitaphs of the beauti* 
ful, every inordinate desire goes out ; when I meet with the 
grief of parents upon a tombstone, my heart melts with 
compassion ; when I see the tomb of the parents themselves, 
I consider the vanity of grieving for those whom we must 
quickly follow ; when I see kings lying by those who de- 
posed them, when I consider rival wits placed side by side, 
or the holy men that divided the world with their contests 
and disputes, I reflect with sorrow and astonishment on the 
little competitions, factions, and debates of mankind. When 
I read the several dates of the tombs, of some that died 
yesterday, and some six hundred years ago, I consider that 
great day when we shall all of us be contemporaries, and 
make our appearance together. Addison, spectator. No. 26. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

Oft let me range the gloomy aisles alone, 
(Sad luxury ! to vulgar minds unknown,) 
Along the walls where speaking marbles show 
What worthies form the hallowed mould below ; 
Proud names, who once the reins of empire held ; 
In arms who triumphed, or in arts excelled ; 
Chiefs, graced with scars, and prodigal of blood ; 
Stem patriots, who for sacred freedom stood ; 
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Just men, by whom impartial laws were given ; 
And saints, who taught, and led, the way to heaven. 
Ne'er to these chambers where the mighty rest, 
Since their foundation, came a nobler guest, 
Nor e'er was to the bowers of bliss conveyed 
A fairer spirit, or more welcome shade. 

Tickell, Elegy on Addison. 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

The spaciousness and gloom of this vast edifice produce 
a profound and mysterious awe. We step cautiously and 
softly about, as if fearful of disturbing the hallowed silence 
of the tomb ; while every footfall whispers along the 
walls, and chatters among the sepulchres, making us more 
sensible of the quiet we have interrupted. It seems as if 
the awful nature of the place presses down upon the soul, 
and hushes the beholder into noiseless reverence. We feel 
that we are surrounded by the congregated bones of the 
great men of past times, who have filled history with their 
deeds, and earth with their renown. 

And yet it almost provokes a smile at the vanity of 
human ambition, to see how they are crowded together and 
jostled in the dust ; what parsimony is observed in doling 
out a scanty nook, a gloomy corner, a little portion of earth, 
to those whom, when alive, kingdoms could not satisfy ; 
^nd how many shapes, and forms, and artifices are devised 
to catch the casual notice of the passenger, and save from 
forgetfulness, for a few short years, a name which once 
aspired to occupy ages of the world's thought and admiration. 

Washington Irving, Sketch Book. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

What memories haunt the venerable pile ! 
It is the mighty treasury of the past. 
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Where England gamers up her glorious dead. 

The ancient chivalry are sleeping there — 

Men who sought out the Turk in Palestine, 

Arid laid the crescent low before the cross. 

The sea has sent her victories : those aisles 

Wave with the banners of a thousand fights. 

There, too, are the mind's triumphs — in those tombs 

Sleep poets and philosophers, whose light 

Is on the heaven of our intellect 

The very names inscribed on those old walls 

Make the place sacred. l. e. Landon. 



WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

Here, where the end of earthly things 
Lays heroes, patriots, bards, and kings ; 
Where stiff the hand, and still the tongue 
Of those who fought, and spoke, and sung ; 
Here, where the fretted aisles prolong 
The distant notes of holy song. 
As if some angel spoke again, 
* All peace on earth, goodwill to men ; ' 
If ever from an English heart, 
O, here let prejudice depart. 

Soott, Marmion^ Introduction to Canto I. 



WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

They dreamed not of a perishable home 
Who thus could build. Be mine, in hours of fear 
Or grovelling thought, to seek a refuge here. 
Or through the aisles of Westminster to roam, 
Where bubbles burst, and folly's dancing foam 
Melts, if it cross the threshold. 

Wordsworth, Ecciesiasiical Sonnets, 
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WIFE. 

Believe me, man, there is no greater bliss 

Than in the quiet joy of loving wife j 
Which whoso wants, half of himself doth miss : 

Friend without change, playfellow without strife. 
Food without fulness, counsel without pride. 

In this sweet doubling of our single life. 

Sir P. Sidney. 

WIFE. 

His house she enters — there to be a light 
Shining within, when all without is night ; 
A guardian angel o'er his life presiding. 
Doubling his pleasures, and his cares dividing. 

Rogers, Human Life, 

CHOICE OF A WIFE, 

When it shall please God to bring thee to man's estate, 
use great providence and circumspection in choosing thy 
wife. For from thence will spring all thy future good or 
evil And it is an action of life like unto a stratagem of 
war, wherein a man can err but once. If thy estate be good, 
match near home and at leisure; if weak, far off and 
quickly. Inquire diligently of her disposition, and how her 
parents have been inclined in their youth. Let her not be 
poor, how genef ous soever ; for a man can buy nothing in 
the market with gentility. Nor choose a base and un- 
comely creature altogether for wealth ; for it will cause con- 
tempt in others, and loathing in thee. Neither make 
choice of a fool ; for she will be thy continual disgrace, and 
it will yirke thee to hear her talk ; for thou shalt find it, to 
thy great grief, that there is nothing more fulsome than a 

She-fooL Lord Burleigh, 
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WINE. 

What cannot wine perform? It brings to light 
The secret soul ; it bids the coward fight ; 
Gives being to our hopes, and from our hearts 
Drives the dull sorrow, and inspires new arts. 
Is there a wretch, whom bumpers have not taught 
A flow of words, and loftiness of thought \ 
E'en in the oppressive grasp of poverty 
It can enlarge, and bid the soul be free. 

Frands— Horace. E^stlet, b. L 



WINE. 

Wine heightens indiiference into love, love into jealousy^ 
and jealousy into madness. It often turns the good-natured 
man into an idiot, and the choleric into an assassin. It 
gives bitterness to resentment, it makes vanity insupportable, 
and displays every little spot of the soul in its utmost 

deformity. Addison, spectator. No. 569. 

WINE. 

In the bottle, discontent seeks for comfort, cowardice for 
courage, and bashfulness for confidence ; but who that ever 
asked succour from Bacchus, was able to preserve himself 
from being enslaved by his auxiliary ? 

Johnson, Life of Addison* 
WINE. 

Whatever has been said against the use of wine, upon 
the supposition that it enfeebles the mind, and renders it 
unfit for the duties of life, bears forcibly to the advantage of 
that delicious juice in cases where it only heightens conver- 
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sation, and brings to light agreeable talents, which other- 
nicise would have lain concealed under the oppression of an 

unjust modesty. Steele, ra/Zirr. No. as*. 

WINE. 

Wine whets the wit, improves its native force, 
And gives a pleasant flavour to discourse. 
By making all our spirits debonair, 
Throws off the lees, the sediments of care. 

rPomfret, The CkoUe. 
WINE, 

Old port wine is more ancient to the imagination than 
any other, though in fact it may have known fewer years ; 
as a broken Gothic arch has more of the spirit of antiquity 
about it than a Grecian temple. Port reminds us of the 
obscure middle ages ; but hock, like the classical mythology, 

is always young. Talfourd, The Wine Cellar. 

WIT. 

Sometimes it lieth in pat allusion to a known story, or 
in seasonable application of a trivial saying, or in forging an 
apposite tale : sometimes it playeth in words and phrases, 
taking advantage from the ambiguity of their sense, or the 
affinity of their sound. Sometimes it is wrapped in a dress 
of humorous expression ; sometimes it lurketh under an odd 
similitude; sometimes it is lodged in a sly question, in a 
smart answer, in a quirkish reason, in a shrewd intimation, 
in cunningly diverting, or cleverly retorting an objection: 
sometimes it is couched iii a bold scheme of speech, in a 
tart irony, in a lusty hyperbole, in a startling metaphor, in a 
plausible reconciling of contradictions, or in acute nonsense : 
sometimes a scenical representation of persons or things, a 
counterfeit speech, a mimical look or gesture passeth for it : 
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sometimes an affected simplicity, sometimes a presumptuous 
bluntness, giveth it being : sometimes it riseth only from a 
lucky hitting upon what is strange ; sometimes from a crafty 
wresting obvious matter to the purpose ; often it consists in 
one knows not what, and springeth up one can hardly tell 
how. Its ways are unaccountable and inexplicable, being 
answerable to the numberless rovings of fancy and windings 
of language. It is, in short, a manner of speaking out of the 
simple and plain way — such as reason teacheth and proveth 
things by — which by a pretty surprising uncouthness in con- 
ceit or expression doth affect and amuse the fancy, stirring 
in it some wonder, and breeding some delight thereto. It 
raiseth admiration, as signifying a nimble sagacity of appre- 
hension, a special felicity of invention, a vivacity of spirit 
and reach of wit more than vulgar. It seemeth to argue a 
rare quickness of parts, that one can fetch in remote conceits 
applicable ; a notable skill, that he can dexterously accom- 
modate them to the purpose before him ; together with a 
lively briskness of humour, not apt to damp those sportful 
flashes of imagination. It also procureth delight, by gratify- 
ing curiosity with its rareness or semblance of difficulty ; as 
monsters, not for their beauty, but their rarity ; as juggling 
tricks, not for their use, but their abstruseness, are beheld 
with pleasure, by diverting the mind from its road of serious 
thoughts ; by instilling gaiety and airiness of spirit ; by 
provoking to such dispositions of spirit in way of emula- 
tion or complaisance ; and by seasoning matters, otherwise 
distasteful or insipid, with an unusual and thence grateful 

'^^S* Barrow, Sermons, xiv. 

WIT. 

Of wit so just a share to each is sent. 
That the most avaricious are content : 
For none e'er thought (the due division such) 
His own too little, or his friend's too much. 

Rochester, To Lord Mulgrave, 
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WIT, 

The rays of wit gild wheresoe'er they strike, 

But are not therefore fit for all alike ; 

They charm the lively, but the grave offend, 

And raise a foe as often as a friend ; 

Like the resistless beams of blazing light, 

They cheer the strong, and pain the weakly sight 

Benjamin Sdllingfleet. 

WIT, 

Nature has shown, by making it so rare, 
That wit's a jewel which we need not wear t 
Of plain sound sense life's current coin is made ; 
With that we drive the most substantial trade. 

Young, SatireSt ii, 

WIT 

A WIT is a very unpopular denomination, as it carries 
terror along with it : and people in general are as much 
afraid of a live wit in company as a woman is of a gun, 
which she thinks may go off of itself and do her a mis- 
chief Chesterfield, Letter to his Son, OcU za, Z748. 

WIT AND WISDOM, 

Ahitophel was as great an oracle, and gave as good 
counsel to Absalom, as ever he had given to David ; but 
not having the good luck to be believed, and thereupon 
losing his former repute, he thought it high time to hang 
himself And, on the other side, there have been some, 
who for several years have been fools with tolerable good 
reputation, and never discovered themselves to be so, till at 
length they attempted to be knaves also, but wanted art and 
dexterity. 
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And as the repute of wisdom, so that of wit also, is very 
casual Sometimes a lucky saying, or a pertinent reply, has 
procured an esteem of wit, to persons otherwise very shallow, 
and no ways accustomed to utter such things by any stand- 
ing ability of mind ; so that if such an one should have the 
ill hap at any time to strike a man dead with a smart saying, 
it ought, in all reason and conscience, to be judged but a 
chance-medley : the poor man (God knows) being no way 
guilty of any design of wit 

Nay, even where there is a real stock of wit, yet the 
wittiest sayings and sentences will be found in a great 
measure the issues of mere chance, and nothing else but so 
many lucky hits of a roving fancy. . . . 

In short, though wit and learning are certain and habitual 
perfections of the mind, yet the declaration of them, which 
alone brings the repute, is subject to a thousand hazards : so 
that every wit runs something the same risk with the astro- 
loger, who, if his predictions come to pass, is cried up to the 
stars from whence he pretends to draw them ; but if not, 
the astrologer himself grows more out of date than his 

almanack. South, Sermons, viii, 

WOMAN, 

The man was dust refined, but the woman was dust 
double-refined ; one remove further from the earth. The 
woman was made of a rib out of the side of Adam ; not 
made out of his head to top him, nor out of his feet to be 
trampled upon by him ; but out of his side to be equal with 
him ; under his arm to be protected, and near his heart to 

be beloved. Matthew Henry, Commentary on Genesis. 

WOMAN, 

The love of a woman is inseparable from some esteem 
of her ; and as she is naturally the object of affection, the 
woman who has your esteem has also some degree of your 
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love. A man that dotes on a woman for her beauty, will 
whisper his friend, ' That creature has a great deal of wit when 
you are well acquainted with her,' and if you examine the 
bottom of your esteem for a woman, you will find you have 
a greater opinion of her beauty than anybody else. 

Steelci TatUr, No. ao6. 
WOMAN, 

We are not precise enough in our distinctions when we 
attribute all the power of a woman to her pretty face. It 
may, indeed, begin there, but she shows her power and the 
great characteristic difference between her and man by a 
whole region of influences. It is the mild and graceful 
movements of the body, the sweet voice, the gentle unde- 
monstrativeness, the yielding complaisance, the mild un- 
obtrusiveness of intellect, that constitute the charm which 
we erroneously impute to the attractions of the face. 

Richter. 

WOMAN. 

O, IF the loving, closed heart of a good woman should 
open before a man, how much controlled tenderness, how 
many veiled sacrifices and dumb virtues would he see re- 
posing therein ? Richter, Hesperus. 

WOMAN. 

If thou wouldst truly judge of a woman, make not the 
complaisant allowances which fops have introduced, but 
suppose her masculine ; and then weigh her real excellencies 
and deficiencies ; for in good earnest we all befool our 
judgments with thinking too much of her fentastical invisi- 
bilities. Fuller, Introduction ta Prudence. 

WOMAN. 

Tis a powerful sex : they were too strong for the first, 
the strongest, and the wisest man that was : they must needs 
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be strong, when one hair of a woman can draw more than a 

hundred pair of oxen. Howdl, Familiar Letters, 

WOMAN. 

What will not woman, gentle woman, dare, 
When strong affection stirs her spirit up ? 

Southcy, MeuioCy pt. ii. 2, 

WOMEN. 

A THOUSAND acts in every age will prove 
Women are valiant in a cause they love : 
If fate the favoured swain in danger place, 
They heed not danger — perils they embrace ; 
They dare the world's contempt, they brave their 

name's disgrace. Crabbe, Taies of the Hall, b. xxi. 

WOMEN. 

Domestic charge doth best that sex befit. 
Contiguous business ; so to fix the mind, 

That leisure space for fancies not admit : 
Their leisure 'tis corrupteth woman-kind : 

Else, being placed from many vices free. 

They had to heaven a shorter cut than we. 

Sir Thomas Overbury. 
WOMEN. 

Most females will forgive a liberty rather than a slight ; 
and if any woman were to hang a man for stealing her 
picture, although it were set in gold, it would be a new case 
in law ; but if he carried off the setting, and left the por- 
trait, I would not answer for his safety. 

Colton, LacoK, 

WOMEN. 

I PROFESS not to know how women's hearts are wooed 
and won. To me they have always been matters of riddle 

^nd admiration. Washington Imng, Sketch Beck'. 

B B 
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WOMEN. 

Beshrew my heart, but it is wondrous strange ; 
Sure there is something more than witchcraft in them, 
That masters even the wisest of us alL 

Rowc, yane Skore^ act iv. s. 

WOMEN. 

As for the women, though we scorn and flout 'em, 
We may live with, but cannot live without 'em. 

Dryden, The Will, act v. s. 4. 

GALLANTRY TO WOMEN. 

That which we call gallantry to women seems to be the 
heroic virtue of private persons ; and there never breathed 
one man, who did not in that part of his days wherein he 
was recommending himself to his mistress, do something 
beyond his ordinary course of life. As this has a very great 
effect even upon the most slow or common men, so 
upon such as it finds qualified with virtue and merit, it 
shines out in proportionable degrees of excellence. It gives 
new grace to the most eminent accomplishments ; and he, 
who of himself has either wit, wisdom, or valour, exerts 
each of these noble endowments, when he becomes a lover, 
with a certain beauty of action above what was ever observed 
in him before ; and all who are without any one of these 
qualities, are to be looked upon as the rabble of mankind. 

Steele, TatUr, No. 94. 
GALLANTRY TO WOMEN. 

Courtesy had always been the proper attitude of 
knighthood ; protection of the weak its legitimate duty ; but 
these were heightened to a pitch of enthusiasm when woman 
tiecame their object. 
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Next therefore, or even equal to devotion, stood gallantry 
among the principles of knighthood. But all comparison 
between the two was saved by blending them together. 
The love of God and the ladies was enjoined as a single 
duty. He who was faithful and true to his mistress was 
held sure of salvation in the theology of castles, though not ' 

of cloisters. Hallam, MiddU Ages, ch. ix. pt. ii. 



U'OODLANDS. 

In fair variety of green 
The woodland lends its sylvan screen. 
Hoary, yet haughty, frowns the oak, 
Its boughs by weight of ages broke ; 
And towers erect, in sable spire, 
The pine tree scathed by lightning fire ; 
The drooping ash and birch, between, 
Hang their fair tresses o'er the green. 
And all beneath, at random grow 
Each coppice dwarf of varied show. 
Or, round the stems profusely twined, 
Fling summer odours on the wind. 

Scott, Rokeby, canto iv. St. iu. 

WOODLANDS IN SPRING. 

Tis merry in greenwood, — thus runs the old lay, — 
In the gladsome month of lively May, 
When the wild birds' song on stem and spray 

Invites to forest bower ; 
Then rears the ash his airy crest, 
Then shines the birch in silver vest, 
And the beech in glistening leaves is drest. 
And dark between shows the oak's ptoud breast, 
Like a chieftain's frowning tower ; 

B 6 2 
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Though a thousand branches join their screen, 
Yet the broken sunbeams glance between, 
And tip the leaves with lighter green, 

With brighter tints the flower; 
Dull is the heart that loves not then 
The deep recess of the wildwood glen, 
Where roe and red-deer find sheltering den, 

When the sun is in his power. 

Scott, Hat old the Dauntless^ canto ii. 

WOODLANDS IN SPRING, 

Woodland countries are interesting on many accounts : 
not so much on account of their masses of green leaves, as 
on account of the variety of sights and sounds and incidents 
that they afford. Even in winter the coppices are beautiful 
to the eye, while they comfort the mind with the idea of 
shelter and warmth. In spring they change their hue from 
day to day during two whole months, which is about the 
time from the first appearance of the delicate leaves of the 
birch to the full expansion of those of the ash ; and, even 
before the leaves come at all to intercept the view, what 
in the vegetable creation is so delightful to behold as the 
bed of a coppice bespangled with primroses and bluebells ? 
The opening of the birch leaves is the signal for the pheasant 
to begin to crow, for the blackbird to whistle, and the 
thrush to sing ; and, just when the oak-buds begin to look 
reddish, and not a day before, the whole tribe of finches 
burst forth in songs from every bough, while the lark imita- 
ting them all, carries the joyous sounds to the sky. 

Cobbett, Rural Rides. 

WOODS IN A UTUMN 

YoN hanging woods, that touched by autumn seem 
As they were blossoming hues of fire and gold j 
The flower-like woods, most lovely in decay. 

Coleridge, Remorse, act iv. 
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WOODS IN AUTUAfN, 

Would you not think that a splendid sunset had fallen 
down in fragments on the Isle called Beautiful, and set it 
all a-blaze ! The woods are on fire, yet they burn not ; 
beauty subdues the flame ; and there, as in a many-tinted 
tabernacle has Colour pitched his royal residence, and 
reigns in glory beyond that of any oriental king. 

No names of trees are remembered — a glorious con- 
fusion comprehending in one the whole leafy race — orange, 
and purple, and scarlet, and crimson are all seen to be there, 
and interfused through the silent splendour is aye felt the 
presence of that terrestrial green, native and unextinguish- 
able in earth's bosom, as that celestial blue is in that of the 

sky. J. Wilson (Christopher NorthX Blackwood^ s Magazine^ Dec. 1830. 

WOODS IN AUTUMN. 

But see the fading many-coloured woods. 
Shade deepening over shade, the country round 
Imbrown ; a crowded umbrage, dusk and dun. 
Of every hue, from wan declining green 

To sooty dark. Thomson, Autumn, 

WORLD. 

I HAVE often said, and oftener think, that this world is a 
comedy to those who think, a tragedy to those who feel, — a 
solution why Democritus laughed and Heraclitus wept. 

Horace Walpole, Letter to Sir Horace Mann^ Dec. 31, 1769. 

WORLD. 

Ah, world unknown, how charming is thy view. 
Thy pleasures many, and each pleasure new ; 
Ah, world experienced, what of thee is told ? 
How few thy pleasures, and those few how old ! 

Crabbe, Ther Borough School. 
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WORSHIP. 

Ye mists and exhalations, that now rise 
From hill or steaming lake, dusky or gray, 
Till the sun paint your fleecy skirts with gold, 
In honour of the world's great Author rise ; 
Whether to deck with clouds the uncoloured sky, 
Or wet the thirsty earth with falling showers, 
Rising or falling still advance his praise. 
His praise, ye winds, that from four quarters blow, 
Breathe soft or loud ; and wave your tops ye pines, 
With every plant, in sign of worship wave. 
Fountains, and ye that warble, as ye flow. 
Melodious numbers, warbling tune his praise. 

Milton, Paradise Losi^ b. v. 

WORSHIP. 

The earth is one great temple, made 

For worship everywhere ; 
And its flowers are the bells, in glen and glade, 

That ring the heart to prayer. 
A solemn preacher is the breeze. 

At noon, or twilight dim; 
The ancient trees give homilies, 

The river hath a hymn. 
For the city bell takes seven days 

To reach the townsman's ear. 
But he who kneels in Nature's ways 

Hath sabbath all the year. 

T. K. Hervey. 
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